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WHAT TURNING RELIEF BACK TO THE LOCAL 
COMMUNITY MEANT IN CINCINNATI 


ELLERY F. REED 


INCINNATTI has been represented through a recent article 
* in the Saturday Evening Post as having found a way to solve 
the problem of relief. The article described Cincinnati’s re- 
cently projected plan known as the Four Point Program consisting 
of (1) vocational guidance and training for young people; (2) voca- 
tional retraining for those capable of and needing it among the adult 
population; (3) combining part-time jobs to provide more regular 
employment for selected casual workers; and (4) relief and, when 
possible, rehabilitation for those disabled or unemployable. 

This program, which has scarcely gotten started toward its very 
worthy objectives, was presented in connection with the fact that 
the number on the relief rolls in Cincinnati was recently cut to half. 
The fact is that there was no relation between these two things. The 
Four Point Program has made real progress, but it is clearly a long- 
time program and has not had time to have any substantial effect 
in decreasing relief needs. An adequate and well-administered relief 
program has been considered essential as an underpinning for the 
Four Point Program, especially in respect to points 2 and 4. 

Nevertheless, relief has been reduced, and the impression seems 
to be widespread that Cincinnati has found the way to reduce taxes, 
put the unemployed to work, and “purge” the relief rolls. The 
Illinois Relief Commission and Minneapolis officials recently sent 
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representatives to Cincinnati to find out how Cincinnati had done 
it; a great Chicago newspaper sent a special reporter. Urgent re- 
quests for data have been received from Milwaukee and Cleveland 
because public officials in those communities were considering adop- 
tion of the same course taken by Cincinnati. What, then, has hap- 
pened in Cincinnati? What are the facts? What has been the result 
of turning relief back to the local community? ' 

This last question cannot here be answered fully, for only a special 
study can reveal fully what has happened to people formerly on 
relief. However, if the popular impression is true that the problem 
has been solved by merely stopping a large part of the relief formerly 
given, if as a result people have gotten busy and found jobs, and if 
chiselers have been “‘purged”’ from the rolls, then an important dis- 
covery in public policy indeed has been made, and we need no longer 
worry about a large part of the people whom we used to think needed 
relief. As an approach to the problem, a background of significant 
facts about relief in Cincinnati in the year 1937 will be cited, and 
some tentative conclusions suggested for further study. 


ENTIRE BURDEN OF RELIEF RETURNED TO THE 
LOCAL COMMUNITIES IN OHIO 

In the eighteen months following the discontinuance of the 
F.E.R.A. late in 1935, the Ohio legislature passed a series of “‘stop- 
gap” bills having a duration of only a few months’ life each but 
appropriating relief funds for the assistance of local communities. 
These bills strongly reflected popular ideas about relief. They 
limited the percentage of the total relief fund which could be ex- 
pended for administration, first to 5 and later to 8 per cent, and 
apportioned funds to the different counties without reference to cur- 
rent needs. They made illegal any “discrimination” in personnel in 
favor of those having college education or training for social work 
and set arbitrary limits on salaries. 

On April 15, 1937, the last of the “stopgap” bills lapsed by its 
own terms, and no succeeding measure was enacted. This threw 
back completely upon the local communities the burden of relief. 
The ten-mill tax limitation on real estate, written into the constitu- 
tion in Ohio in 1933, plus other restrictive measures on taxation, 
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such as the law requiring a two-thirds majority vote to approve 
local bond issues or extra tax levies, prevented the local communi- 
ties from raising by taxation even the amount of funds needed for 
ordinary operating expenditures of local government, not including 
relief. The press constantly represented relief as a “racket.’’ The 
legislature, influenced by the disproportionately large number of 
rural representatives, not only failed to pass a relief measure last 
spring but also passed no enabling measures to make possible the 
raising of funds by the local communities. The large cities were thus 
left in an impossible situation in respect to relief. In Cincinnati 
available remaining funds were exhausted during May, and on June 
1, the Hamilton County Welfare Department was closed to be re- 
opened within a few days on a skeleton basis and with severe restric- 
tions of intake. 


WAS IT NECESSARY TO RETURN RELIEF TO THE LOCAL 
COMMUNITY AND ARBITRARILY CURTAIL FUNDS 
TO “LIQUIDATE”’ RELIEF? 


The impression was quite general that relief could not be liqui- 
dated as long as the federal government supplied the funds. It was 
also commonly held that liquidation of relief could only have been 
accomplished by drastic curtailment of funds. The answer to those 
propositions depends in part upon the definition of the term “‘liquida- 
tion.” If liquidation meant reducing relief below the amount needed 
by people in distress, then turning relief back to the local community 
plus arbitrary curtailment of funds was probably necessary. 

It is a fact, however, that relief was being rapidly liquidated by 
the Hamilton County Welfare Department, even during the period 
when relief was supplied almost entirely by the federal government 
through the F.E.R.A. In the year 1935 the total number of relief 
cases in Hamilton County was reduced from 32,254 in January to 
20,554 in December—a reduction of 36.2 per cent. December, 1935, 
saw practically complete the withdrawal of federal funds. 

The F.E.R.A. had not been operating on an inflated basis in re- 
lation to unemployment. In May, 1935, the census indicated 57,898 
unemployed and 24,960 part-time employed in Hamilton County. 
There were in that month, when the relief program was fairly ade- 
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quate, 30,650 relief cases in the Welfare Department plus 1,202 in 
the private relief agencies, or a total of 31,852. This was only 38 
per cent of the total of 82,858 partly and totally unemployed. 

In the year 1936, when the department was a function of the 
county government but financed mostly by state funds, the number 
of relief cases declined from 13,798 in January to 11,091 in December, 
a decline of 19.4 per cent. Administration on a careful individualized 
or case-work basis was in effect during 1935 and 1936. People were 
not cut off of relief arbitrarily or wholesale. 

In the first five months of 1937 the number of relief cases declined 
from 12,255 in January to 10,224 in May—a decrease of 17 per cent. 
During April and May a great deal of pressure was applied to de- 
crease the number on relief. The 17 per cent decrease reflects in 
part the emergency arising out of the disappearance of state funds 
after April 15. The flood did not greatly affect the case load or 
expenditures of the Welfare Department, these being largely as- 
sumed by the National Red Cross. It is thus apparent that relief 
was being “liquidated” as rapidly, if not more so, than economic 
conditions and continuing unemployment warranted. This “‘liquida- 
tion” was accomplished by social workers and by the case method. 
It seems a reasonable assumption that social workers were eliminat- 
ing as rapidly and completely as possible under federal and state 
programs, all who were not in the most serious need and that rela- 
tively few “‘chiselers” were receiving relief. All case reviews and 
studies, in fact, supported this conclusion. 


SOURCES AND AMOUNTS OF RELIEF FUNDS IN 1937 INDICATE 
DIFFICULTY OF THE LOCAL GOVERNMENTS IN 
PROVIDING RELIEF 

Nearly all the funds in 1936 came from the state. When the state 
withdrew all support for relief in April, 1937, the local community 
was quite unable to continue relief at the former level. Table 1 is 
eloquent of the efforts to find funds, even to the point of issuing 
vouchers against future income. The city of Cincinnati began con- 
tributing funds out of operating expenses and finally took over the 
responsibility for relief in Cincinnati and Hamilton County on Oc- 
tober 15, 1937. 





a 
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TABLE 1 


RECEIPTS BY SOURCES FOR RELIEF IN HAMILTON COUNTY AND 
CINCINNATI FOR THE YEAR 1937 


Hamilton County Welfare Department, January 1-October 15: 


I. From state taxes 

1. State relief commission........... 

2. Flood relief fund................ 

3. Excess in special sales taxes over 
bond requirements............... 

4. Credit vouchers issued against fu- 
ture anticipated receipts due from: 
a) Excess sales tax receipts 


b) Funds due from state since De- 
cember, 1936 and January, 1937 
(September)... . 3.50.8 c.t ss 


II. From county taxes 
1. County—extra tax levy.......... 
2. County—general operating funds. . 
3. Transferred from county relief fund 


III. From city taxes 
1. Appropriated by city council from 
general operating funds........... 


City Relief Department, October 15—December 31: 
I. From county taxes 
1. From county for transient and non- 
resident relief and relief in county 
outside of Cincinnati............. 


II. From city taxes 
1. Appropriated by city council from 
general operating funds.......... 


$ 801,921 
300,000. 


129,500. 


52,140. 
52,163. 


A 


oo 


$1 , 437,824.31 


.0O0 
oo 


.78 
.O1 


$ 513,808.79 


$ 100,000.00 


08 


$ 56,199.08 


.92 


$ 387,606.92 


PNAC CORA so rans ents sec sarrei te soeie amines Powe $2,495,439.10 
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TABLE 1—Continued 


RECAPITULATION 
Mote TIONUSIALE. . oo foo $1, 437,824.31 
Total om County. 2. 00.66. ooanks 570,007.87 
fire) ho 2 ee ee 487 606.92 
GranAMiGtAl Soo sde oid Oh eae eee $2,495 ,439.10* 


* Expenditures totaled $2,448,717.00. Total expenditures in 1936 =$3,711,511.60. 


SUDDEN, FORCED DECLINE IN RELIEF EXPENDITURES AND 
RELIEF CASES IN THE COUNTY WELFARE 
DEPARTMENT IN JUNE, 1937 


Table 2 shows the number of relief cases by months, the value 
of relief given them, and the total expenditures of the Hamilton 


TABLE 2 


NUMBER OF CASES, VALUE OF RELIEF, AND TOTAL EXPENDITURES 
OF THE HAMILTON COUNTY DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC 
WELFARE, JANUARY-SEPTEMBER, 1937 














Cases Receiving 
Relief Exclusive Value of Relief Total Department 
Month of Transients and Other than E dit 
Homeless Cared for Shelter ee 
at Shelter 
January....... 12,294 $294,787.00 | $ 324,769.20 
February...... 12,077 290,010.00 318,103.43 
March... 6... 11,859 288 , 369.00 322,137.38 
SS ee 11,179 270,143.00 303,194.11 
re 10,224 223,563.00 261,673.92 
ee 3,440 42,154.00 53,705.40 
re 5,108 100,921.00 119,926.13 
AMSUSE.......<- 5,301 116,537.00 125,927.00 
September..... 5,048 102,248.00 120,186.97 
MOEA cig code rics Acwauae eee $1, 728,732.00 | $1,949,623.54 














County Welfare Department from January to September, 1937. The 
sudden drop in the relief load following May is the striking feature 
of this table and shows that the number receiving relief from the 
department was cut from 10,224 in May to 3,440 in June. The 
number then increased to 5,048 in September and 6,309 in Novem- 
ber. 





i 
i 
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DECLINE IN SURPLUS COMMODITIES 
The sudden decline in general relief shown in Table 2 was ac- 
companied by a decline in surplus commodities. The value of sur- 
plus commodities in 1936 averaged approximately $70,000 per 
month. In the first nine months of 1937, with the exception of 
January, the month of the great flood, the average value of surplus 
commodities was $44,647 per month (see Table 3). Clients of other 


TABLE 3 


SURPLUS COMMODITIES DISTRIBUTION IN CINCINNATI 
JANUARY-SEPTEMBER, 1037 














No. of Cases | No. of Cases 
Authorized to Actually Value of Valueper 
Month Receive Receiving Commodities Com 
Surplus Surplus Distributed 
Commodities | Commodities 
January...... 10,041 7,729 $168,552.20* | $21.81 
February..... 9,419 5,681 25,857.31 4.55 
Marek. ........,. 9, 818 7,911 51,533 -83 6.51 
7.0) | | arena 8,877 8,144 58,866.89 ee 
RR Bias © 9,027 8,407 37,110.22 4.41 
WE. oka 8,313 8,051 73,640.07 9.14 
1 8,450 7,589 49,696.80 6.55 
August....... 8,907 8,373 35,936.50 4.29 
September... . 9,246 7,979 24,536.95 3.07 
Average. . 9,122 7,762 | $525,730.77t | $7.53 

















* Unusually large amount for flood relief. 
¢ Total value of commodities distributed. 


public relief agencies, as well as the County Welfare Department, 
were eligible for surplus commodities when certified by the Welfare 
Department. Some not granted regular relief by the Welfare De- 
partment after June 1 were certified for surplus commodities. The 
average value of surplus commodities per case per month, excepting 
January, was $5.75. The value of surplus commodities was de- 
creased by their irregularity in amount, in kinds of food, and in time 
of distribution. It is clear that surplus commodities, while relatively 
more important after the failure of state funds, was a small item in 
meeting the total relief need and that the volume of commodities 
declined rather than increased to meet the relief emergency. 
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' DECLINE IN PRIVATE RELIEF 
The cases that were cut off of relief by the Welfare Department 
were not, in general, taken on by other agencies, either public or 
private. Table 4 gives the general relief picture in number of cases, 
number of persons, amount of relief, and relief per case given by 
relief agencies in August, as compared with May, 1937. The decline 


TABLE 4 


RELIEF LOAD IN CINCINNATI AND HAMILTON COUNTY IN 
MAY, 1937, COMPARED WITH AUGUST, 1937 








AVERAGE AMOUNT 
No. oF CAsEs No. or Persons | VALUE oF RELIEF | oF RELIEF PER 
RELIEF CASE 





| 
AGENCY | 
| 
| 


May | August | May | August May August | May | August 





Private agencies—total. .| 1,059 1,005 4,510 | 4,291 |$ 20,050/$ 17,325] $18.93 | $17.24 
County Department | 


Public Welfare.......| 10,224 5,301 29,650 | 15,609* 223,563] 116,537| 21.87 21.98 
City Department Public} 

| ae | 154 200 416 540 3,942 4,275] 25.60 21.38 
County Soldiers’ Relief] 

Commission......... | 654 646 1,766 1,744 16,484] 15,843] 25.20 24.52 


Aid to dependent chil-| 
aa 724 668 2,942 2,444 36,366] 32,474] 50.23 48.61 
255 261 255 26 5,470] 21.05 20.98 


5 553 
6,918 6,901 6,918 168,144] 168,214] 24.36 24.32 
































Aid to aged 6,901 

Homeless and transients.| 2,098t | 2,170f | 2,209 | 2,221 7,950} 7,958] 3.79 3-79 

eS Re ra |30,000 | 7,500 | 27,000 | 20,250 655,000] 491,250] 65.50 | 65.50 

Surplus commodities... .| 8,407f | 7,979t nr. nr. 37,110] 35,036 4.41 4.50 
Grand Total....... 132,069 24,669 | 75,649 | 54,282 |$1,173,978/$805, 288) $36.61 | $36.29 
* Exact number of individuals known. t Estimated. 


Surplus commodities cases are all included in “County Welfare,” “Soldiers’ relief,” “Aid to dependent 
children,” and “Aid to aged” case counts and so are not included in the total. 


from 1,059 to 1,005 in the total number of relief cases of private 
agencies from May to August, 1937, was a normal decline and re- 
flects the general policy adopted by the private agencies of not 
attempting to take over the relief cases dropped by the public 
agency. Budget limitations made the private agencies feel that any 
other course was impossible. This was made clear to the public, 
and relief cases normally belonging to the Welfare Department were 
generally referred to it. In 1936 the private agencies gave relief to 
I,i10 cases in May as compared with 1,060 cases in August. 


DECLINE IN W.P.A. 


The decline in the number of Welfare Department relief cases is 
shown by Table 4 to have been accompanied by a decline in W.P.A. 
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employment from approximately 10,000 in May to 7,500 in August. 
This was in line with the country-wide decline in this agency. Thus 
2,500 W.P.A. workers were dropped at the same time that 5,000 
were cut off of relief in the County Welfare Department, making 
a total of approximately 7,500, many of whom represented families. 


DECLINE IN NUMBER OF PLACEMENTS BY EMPLOYMENT CENTER 


Co-ordinate with the decline in direct relief and in W.P.A. was a 
decline in employment. One evidence of this was the decline in the 
number of placements in private industry by the Cincinnati Em- 
ployment Center during 1937. The figures are as follows: 


NEARCIE ie cers 'c Ltr 744 Wes diols eet es ae 616 
MERE od restos tose hiv cnoeriaie 844 De ae ee 454 
Ne sh iy. '0.< vs GS 767 September.............. 545 
| CC ec eeeierererts 655 CUGNGE 2c sincve ss 386 


The decline from May to August was 42 per cent and from March 
to October, 48 per cent. 


DECLINE IN EMPLOYMENT INDEXES 
Further evidence of increasing unemployment was found in the 
decline of employment indexes as compiled by the Ohio Bureau of 
Business Research for Cincinnati for May, August, and October, 


1937> 


May August October 


PO NGUBEOS oo ieiecceie cence IIS 112 107 
Manufacttring: ...........65. 126 121 109 
Nonmanufacturing.......... 97 94 98 
COHSEFUCHON. : .. 26.5555 54 62 59 


Employment indexes, such as those shown above, have popularly 
been interpreted to mean that any able-bodied person wishing to 
work could find work. If such were the correct interpretation, a 
decline in the employment index, as long as it remained well over 
100, might not be serious. There might still be plenty of demand for 
labor so that all cut off of relief who were able and willing to work 
could find work. This is not the correct interpretation. 
Employment index numbers are measures of employment, not of 
unemployment. These indexes are based upon the number employed 


t Based on 2,005 firms in Cincinnati reporting to the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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in certain establishments month by month as compared with the 
number in 1926, which is represented by 100. 

The index numbers must first of all be related to increase of popu- 
lation if they are to be properly interpreted. The census taken in 
Cincinnati as a W.P.A. project through the Employment Center in 
1935 indicated for Hamilton County a population of 619,336 as 
compared with 589,356 in 1930—an increase of approximately 
30,000. The estimated population of Hamilton County in 1926 was 
551,085. An increase of population of 68,251 is thus indicated for 
Hamilton County between 1926 and 1935. 

There is, furthermore, the fact that index numbers of 100 or more 
have at all times been associated with considerable unemployment. 
In May, 1929, when the Bureau of Business Research index for 
Cincinnati stood at 110.8, the Cincinnati Census of Unemployed 
showed for Hamilton County 15,285 unemployed and 13,561 part- 
time employed. With the index practically the same in August, 
1937, as in May, 1929, the indication, with no population increase, 
would be some 15,000 unemployed and 13,000 part-time employed. 
There has been, however, since 1929 a population increase of more 
than 30,000. According to the federal census of 1930, about 45 per 
cent of this number may be considered gainful workers. 

It is therefore not surprising that the ninth annual employment 
census of the city of Cincinnati, taken in May, 1937, found in Hamil- 
ton County approximately 26,660 unemployed and 13,300 employed 
only part-time despite an employment index of 115. By August, 
1937, the estimated numbers were 30,852 and 14,855, respectively. 

The 7,500 cut off of relief in the summer of 1937 thus were con- 
fronted with (1) a decline in surplus commodities; (2) a normal 
seasonal decline in private relief; (3) a decline in W.P.A.; (4) a 
decline in employment; (5) a decline in placements by the Employ- 
ment Center; and with 30,852 unemployed and 14,855 partially em- 
ployed in the county. 


MANY CUT OFF OF RELIEF WERE PERSONALLY HANDICAPPED 
IN TRYING TO FIND EMPLOYMENT 
The popular assumption seemed to be that many of those on 
relief could find employment if they cared to exert themselves. Some 
of the officials expressed this point of view. The question therefore 
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presented itself as to the ability of the relief clients as individuals 
to compete successfully for jobs in a labor market in which thousands 
of people were already unemployed. The clients of the Welfare De- 
partment last May were classified according to employability as 
shown in Table 5. 

Since the number dropped from the rolls from May to July was 
approximately 5,000, it is evident that those dropped must have 
included not only the 2,889 cases classified as “‘certifiable employ- 
ables” (certifiable for W.P.A.) but also many of the others, par- 
ticularly ‘“‘restricted employables” (those having some definite em- 
ployment limitation). 


TABLE 5 


EMPLOYABILITY OF RELIEF CLIENTS OF THE HAMILTON COUNTY 
DEPARTMENT OF WELFARE, MAY, 1937 














= No. of 
Classification No. of Individ- Un- Total haere 
fe uals in Individ- 
Families poe attached Cases 
Families uals 
Cases 
Certifiable employables............ 2,546 | 11,059 343 | 2,889 | 11,402 
Restricted employables............ 2,699 | 8,764] 1,354] 4,053 | 10,118 
Private industry or C.C.C. supple- 

WIGUINCUEER 3 Si oko dire oc avons 154 752 27 181 779 
Temporary unemployables......... 470 | -%, 41% 217 696 | 1,928 
Permanent unemployables.......... Bi rsa f 32572 1,456 | 2,610] 5,027 

BROCE ota Soiree ene asians 7,032 | 25,857 | 3,307 | 10,429*| 29,254 




















* That this total differs slightly from that given in Table 1, is accounted for by a slightly different 
classification of cases included. Does not include work relief cases utilized for administrative purposes. 

No analysis of the certifiable employables is available for May, 
1937, but in October, 1936, of the persons classified as “employable,” 
over 38 per cent were unskilled workers. Approximately 45 per cent 
were Classified as domestics, houseworkers, laundresses, and cleaners. 
Most of these could not be classified as skilled. Approximately 83 
per cent of the total may therefore be said to be unskilled, and 173 
per cent of them were over fifty years of age. The 5,000 who were 
cut off of relief were thus largely the unskilled, the inexperienced, 
the handicapped, and the industrially old. 

The 2,500 cut off of W.P.A. included some skilled workers, but 
many were more or less unskilled and were handicapped in other 
ways in finding employment. The common supposition that those 
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cut off of relief were thus stimulated to look for work and found it 
seems doubtful for the majority. It seems probable that the majority 
could not succeed in finding more than casual employment. 


WERE THOSE CUT OFF OF RELIEF IN NEED? 


A popular assumption was that those who did not find work were 
“chiselers,” who really did not need relief. The thought seemed to 
be that many already had jobs. What indications are there con- 
cerning their need for relief at the time they were receiving it? 
Some, of course, were known to the Welfare Department to have 
part-time jobs. Clients were, in fact, encouraged to find whatever 
work they could get, and relief, while adjusted, was as a matter of 
policy not cut to the extent of entirely canceling every dollar earned 
on part-time jobs. 

During April a special effort was made to recheck all cases through 
home visiting and investigation of references. In May there was a 
“re-registration” of cases which required each client to come to the 
office, answer certain questions, and sign a statement certifying to 
his need. However, the number of cases closed during May was 
not so large as the number closed between February and March. 
Only 221 relief cases were closed by reason of failure to re-register. 

The special efforts at rechecking the case load made last spring 
tend to support the belief that there were comparatively few ‘‘chisel- 
ers” on the relief rolls. 

With the closing of the Relief Department on May 31, 1937, all 
cases were closed. When the department reopened several days 
later, few case-workers were available to take applications. Only a 
few applicants at a time were admitted to the building. People 
formed in long lines on the street. The aged, the sick, and the handi- 
capped, the colored and white, and mothers with children had to 
stand for hours, often after walking long distances. The general 
policy was adopted of denying relief to all but the sick, the old, the 
disabled, and the unemployable. Some exceptions were made in the 
cases of families with young children, but, in general, families in 
which there was an able-bodied, employable person, were denied 
relief. This policy was advertised in the papers, and it came to be 
generally understood by those in need that there was no relief for 
the able-bodied unemployed. 
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RELATION OF JUVENILE DELINQUENCY AND CRIME TO RELIEF 


The relationship of juvenile delinquency to inadequacy of relief 
funds and inadequacy of administration is another aspect of the 
relief situation which needs further study. Cincinnati’s juvenile de- 
linquency rates, as measured by the records of the Juvenile Court, 
are shown in Table 6. These figures show a general increase of22.5 
per cent during the depression. The rate for 1937 will show a further 
increase. It is notable that the curve of increase flattened out and 
even declined slightly as the efficient and relatively adequate F.E. 
R.A. relief program of the Hamilton County Welfare Department 
got under way. It increased again rapidly as relief was turned back 
first to the state and finally to the local community. 


TABLE 6* 


NUMBER OF DELINQUENT INDIVIDUALS FIVE TO SEVENTEEN 
YEARS OF AGE IN CINCINNATI PER HUNDRED OF 
THE POPULATION OF THIS AGE GROUP* 


EOAG Gh era eh 1.42 ROM ithe Freee ee 1.52 
1 (0, 1 ae ee roe er 1.62 BOS. esse 5 s.e anes 1.69 
ROAM os age soacn ct chee ot 1.49 ROARS ccstiee 2 el oa eer 1.74 
BOAR ike P45 


* Rates computed by sociology laboratory, University of Cincinnati. 


The increase of major crimes in Cincinnati has also caused public 
concern and considerable discussion in the local press. According 
to the city manager’s annual report, the number of such crimes 
“cleared by arrest” in 1937 was 10,466 as compared with 7,695 in 
1936. The manager’s report states that “part of the increase is un- 
doubtedly due to greater efficiency of the enlarged police force, but 
the unfortunate thing is that these figures clearly indicate that there 
was more crime actually committed here in 1937 than in 1936.” 

In the fall of 1937 crime and delinquency in the West End area in 
Cincinnati, a mixed colored and white area of concentrated poverty, 
became so aggravated as to attract public attention. Store windows 
were being smashed and stores broken into in such numbers that 
the Central Avenue Merchants’ Association made formal request to 
the city authorities for more police protection. Some of the mer- 
chants, after repeated experiences, provided their windows with 
heavy wire guards. A newspaper reporter, who toured the West End 
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on Christmas night in company with a policeman, tells of one shoe- 
store window reported by the policeman to have been broken four 
times in the preceding three months. He found a heavy wire win- 
dow guard had recently been provided. The policeman remarked 
that “people broke a $50.00 window to secure a $2.00 pair of shoes.” 


ADMINISTRATION OF RELIEF BY THE CITY OF CINCINNATI 
OCTOBER I5—DECEMBER 31, 1937 
The city took over the entire staff of the County Welfare Depart- 
ment on October 15. The number of the case-working staff was in- 
creased from fifteen on that date to thirty-two on December 21. 


TABLE 7 


DIRECT RELIEF STAFF OF COUNTY WELFARE DEPART- 
MENT (CITY RELIEF DEPARTMENT AFTER OCTOBER 
15), MAY-NOVEMBER, 1937 (NOT INCLUDING TRAN- 
SIENT SERVICE BUREAU) 








No. of Ad- 

ministrative 

and Clerical 
Staff 


No. of Case- 
Month Workers and 
Supervisors 





ER 2. ccc a ace ek 102* 206 
7 EOS ee erage aes A ee ee 30t nt 
ESSERE 47% 84 
Animiet G-T5) cies cscnnaee 4st 83 
Angpust (36-31)... .........% 2 41 
SPOUNENNED, 45.5 tio seks abo 8 65 
ROMS oi po scies suo wales esteeass 25 97 
INGUEEIIRD. coe 6 cae dees stots 29 nr 











* Included nine part-time case-werkers. 
, d Twenty-eight of these thirty were provided by community chest 
unds. 
t Forty-three of these were provided by community chest funds. 


Table 7 shows the fluctuation in size of the case work and clerical 
staff from May to November, 1937, inclusive. 

It will be noted that nearly all of the paid case-work staff recorded 
in Table 7 for June, July, and August were paid out of community 
chest funds. There were also during June and part of July, ten to 
fifteen volunteers, mostly former members of the staff, who assisted 
during this emergency period. 

The case staff in November was classified as follows: supervisors, 
four; intake workers, fifteen; visitors, six; investigator for out-of- 
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town inquiries, one; workers doing certifications for C.C.C., N.Y.A., 
and W.P.A., two; workers handling cases in co-operation with other 
social agencies, one; total twenty-nine. 

The fifteen case-workers in the intake division were not able to 
keep up with applications. Applicants in the latter part of December 
were given appointments dated a week in advance and asked to 
return at the specified time for an interview. Not all those given 
appointments for a given day could be seen, and the unlucky ones 
had to get a new appointment, sometimes another week in advance. 
Private social agencies reported extreme difficulty in getting special 
appointments even for emergency cases. The majority of applicants 


TABLE 8 


ENCUMBRANCES OF CINCINNATI RELIEF DEPARTMENT 
OCTOBER AND NOVEMBER, 1937 

















Encumbrance October November 
1°11 Co ape eae a ates se rae, eee Sener ar $111,706.30 | $139,398.87 
Materials for sewing project...... 1,207.32 1,138.70 
All administrative costs except 

BOMB fe ole ci ccencnic se eitiecoe se 9,936.68 12,784.05 
Total shelter (local homeless and 

HEGSIOIRES Ne cies oc veo vice re 84 9,641.24 10,747.40 

WRENS xis sornoclan Rae es $132,491.54 | $164,069.11 











when finally seen had to be accepted on the basis of the interviews 
at the intake office without further investigation owing to the fact 
that the six case-workers available for field service were unable to 
make investigations on more than a small percentage of the total 
applications. 

Average case loads per case-worker are usually figured by dividing 
the total number of cases by the number of case-workers available 
for field investigation and service. The case load in December 
figured in this way averaged over 1,000 per case-worker. One hun- 
dred is usually regarded as a maximum for efficient and constructive 
administration of relief. 

In 1937 the number of cases receiving relief in October were 5,440, 
and in November 6,309. The costs of the Relief Department for 
those months were as shown in Table 8. The average grant per 
relief case was $20.53 for October and $22.09 for November. These 
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figures compare with $23.48 in October, 1936, under state support 
and $27.37 in October, 1935, under federal support of relief. The 
case load in October and November, 1937, undoubtedly contained 
a larger proportion of the totally dependent which would make the 
relief need per case greater than in 1936 and 1935. 

Administrative costs as a percentage of the total (exclusive of the 
Transient Service Bureau) were in October 8.09 per cent and No- 
vember, 1937, 8.34 per cent. The relatively low expenditure of relief 
per relief case made more significant the low percentage spent for 
administrative purposes. 


A LOCAL WORK PROGRAM UNDERTAKEN 


On Thanksgiving Day it was announced that a local work pro- 
gram would be begun immediately. All unemployed eligible for re- 
lief, if willing to work, were invited to register at the Welfare Depart- 
ment. Assurance was given that all who needed work would be given 
it and that none would suffer want in the community during the 
coming winter. The next day, before daylight, the crowd began to 
assemble. Over 4,000 presented themselves for registration. 

By December 21, 5,768 men had registered for the new work 
program, and by that date 1,193 men had been assigned to work and 
approximately 800 were actually at work on that day. None had 
been assigned to work except those already on relief at the time the 
program was begun. The largest number were employed at the work- 
house, where the author observed them sweeping floors, frequently 
five or six men to a room; rubbing rust off of salvaged sheet iron, 
five or six men to a sheet six feet by three in size; chipping rough 
seams from newly made concrete ceilings and walls; knocking mortar 
off of old brick; preparing stone for the stone crusher; and salvaging 
scrap iron. A few men were doing skilled work. Some appeared able- 
bodied, but many were definitely disabled, crippled, or sick. Many 
were beyond the age at which industry readily offers employment, 
and some were boys apparently in their late teens. 

One man voluntarily showed the author a doctor’s statement that 
he had arteriosclerosis and a blood pressure of 150. Another frail- 
looking man, of not more than thirty or thirty-five years, stated that 
he was a paperhanger, but had “sinus trouble and some kind of 
stomach trouble” which, he said, caused him frequently to vomit. 
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Sometimes, he said, “it was bloody.” These men and most of the 
others were nevertheless trying to work, and all expressed them- 
selves as preferring to work. They had voluntarily registered for 
the work program, and, since they were already on relief, they had, 
according to the policy adopted, been given precedence in placement 
at work. 

The men were being paid twenty-five cents per hour in the form 
of vouchers for groceries and clething, fuel and rent, and given 
enough hours’ work per month at this rate to meet the regular relief 
budget. In theory, cash or car tickets were to be added to cover 
carfare for those living beyond ‘“‘walking distance’’ of the workhouse, 
but on December 21 this provision was not in effect. The amount 
of work provided was to be adjusted to the amount of the relief 
budget, e.g., approximately $20 per month for a family of three and 
$46 for a family of eight. 

A man with a family of eight, six children under fifteen years of 
age, was observed at the workhouse doing skilled work on a twenty- 
three-day basis for $46 per month. This man was a construction 
worker, fifty years of age, who said he had received $46 per month 
in direct relief during the summer before the beginning of the work 
program and had been able to “get by” on this because he had been 
able to pick up some odd jobs. He was worried about how his family 
could subsist now that he was working practically full time for his 
$46 per month relief. He said his wife was in ill health and attending 
a clinic. He voluntarily gave the name and telephone number of 
his landlord, a well-known citizen, as reference. 

A luncheon was served the men at noon in the same room with 
the prisoners at the workhouse. The luncheon, the main meal of 
the day at the workhouse, on December 21, consisted of barley 
soup, baked beans, corn bread, and water (no coffee). 

The city manager in his annual report for 1937 stated: 

This city work relief program has definitely demonstrated that the large 
majority of those in need who apply for relief are willing to work for it at a low 
rate while, at the same time, they can look around for a more remunerative job 
in private industry, or can secure work on the higher-paid Government WPA 
projects. It should be understood that this city work relief program is not in 
any sense designed to compete with private industry or with the WPA, but 
rather to determine whether able-bodied men who are in need of relief are 
willing to work to prove that they are worthy of such relief. 
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In the meantime unemployment had greatly increased. The em- 
ployment index for Cincinnati for October was 107, the same as in 
September. This index indicated 36,818 unemployed and 18,339 
part-time employed in Hamilton County, but the number of un- 
employed increased sharply during November and December. 


WHAT HAS HAPPENED TO THOSE CUT OFF OF RELIEF 
AND TO THOSE WHO IN RECENT MONTHS 
HAVE BECOME UNEMPLOYED? 

Most of those cut off of relief and the great majority of the un- 
employed were still in December, 1937, receiving no assistance from 
relief agencies. How, then, were they subsisting? How many people 
in Cincinnati were and are still suffering deterioration, want, and 
misery for lack of the necessities of life? These questions are greatly 
in need of study. Data are inadequate because under the inadequate 
relief program existing since June 1, 1937, the social agencies could 
not follow closely the condition of those not on relief. One of the 
important community functions performed by an adequate public 
relief agency is the prompt investigation of applicants and families 
reported as suffering lack of necessities of life. There are, however, 
indications that a great deal of suffering and want have resulted. 

Late in June a study was made under the direction of the Bureau 
of Government Research, in which 190 laymen visited about 1,300 
families who had been on relief in May. These laymen did not read 
the case records or make any further investigation of any kind, 
except the home visit. Their reports, however, indicated that about 

,220 cases representing about 22,400 persons were “entirely with- 
out resources and few of them can expect to find employment in 
the present labor market.” The remaining 24.6 per cent of the cases 
visited were reported to have found employment. It was not ascer- 
tained whether the employment was full time, or what wages were 
earned, or whether the jobs had any prospects of permanency. Some 
of those probably had previously had part-time employment while 
they were still receiving some relief. 

The author himself, acting as a volunteer, visited last June eleven 
families who had been on relief prior to June 1 and found several, 
some of them including children, reduced to the point of actual 
hunger much of the time. They had practically nothing to eat, ex- 
cept occasional surplus products, food supplied by friends or neigh- 
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bors, and fruit salvaged from garbage at the markets. He found 
one family whose chief subsistence had been on scraps supplied 
them from the tables of a near-by restaurant, whose proprietor 
thought the family was getting them for the dog. 

Private social agencies reported an increasing number of tragically 
needy cases, also many who were subsisting by the help of neighbors 
and relatives almost as poor as the destitute themselves. Social 
workers actively engaged in relief work throughout the depression 
stated their belief that from June to December, 1937, there was 
more suffering in Cincinnati than at any time during the depression. 
The Better Housing League reported an unprecedented amount of 
overcrowding and doubling-up of families in insanitary tenements. 


OUTLOOK FOR 1938 

In spite of unexpected relief expenditures of approximately 
$480,000, the city finished the year 1937 with an unincumbered cash 
balance of $585,798.45. On November 2, a special tax levy for 1938 
was voted for relief in Cincinnati, the total proceeds of which will be 
approximately $785,000. This will provide an average of only $10.40 
per month during 1938 for the approximately 6,440 cases on relief 
December 15. 

The other large cities of Ohio were unable under the 65 per cent 
majority law to pass special tax levies for relief and so are in a 
worse situation than Cincinnati. Cincinnati’s home-rule charter 
made Cincinnati the exception to the 65 per cent law. At the close 
of the year the Ohio legislature, called into special session November 
29, had succeeded in passing no legislation to assist the local com- 
munities. Two bills, however, were under consideration. 


CONCLUSIONS 

In summary the facts relative to the return of the entire relief 
burden to the local community may be summarized as follows: 

1. The number of relief clients in Hamilton County under 
F.E.R.A. and later under state financing was two-fifths or less of 
the number unemployed in the county. 

2. “Liquidation” of relief was proceeding rapidly in Hamilton 
County during the years 1935 and 1936 despite the fact that the 
funds were supplied almost entirely by the federal government in 
the former year and by the state in the latter. 

3. The discontinuance of relief appropriations by the state of Ohio 
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in April, 1937, meant, first, the return of the burden entirely to the 
county and on October 15 its return to the City of Cincinnati. After 
this date, the city relief Department, with minor financial assistance 
from the county, handled relief on a county-wide basis. 

4. Hamilton County appropriated funds for relief to the limit of 
its ability under the law, resorting during August, September, and 
October to issuance of credit vouchers to relief clients. 

5. The able-bodied unemployed were excluded from relief by gen- 
eral policy after June 1, 1937, in spite of the census in May showing 
26,600 unemployed and 13,300 part-time employed in the county. 

6. At the same time that relief was forcibly curtailed to about 
half its former volume after June 1, there was also a decline in 
W.P.A., surplus commodities, private agency relief, placements by 
the Public Employment Center, and an increase in unemployment 
in Cincinnati. 

7. The experience of social workers and the findings of local stud- 
ies, including one made by laymen, indicated that after relief was 
returned to the local community there was much suffering and un- 
relieved destitution in the community. Some experienced social 
workers stated that conditions were worse than at any time during 
depression. 

8. The relief standard was lowered to inadequate proportions, 
the average amount of relief per relief case being decidedly lower 
than for corresponding months in preceding years. 

9. The standard of administration likewise suffered, requiring sup- 
plementary workers paid by private funds to avoid complete break- 
down during the summer of 1937. The case load per case-worker 
rose to Over 1,000. 

10. A local work program paying twenty-five cents per hour in 
relief vouchers was established by the city on December 1 as a test 
of eligibility for relief. 

11. Statistics of delinquency and crime increased in Cincinnati, 
rising most rapidly during periods of inadequate relief and arousing 
public concern, particularly in 1937. 

12. Social workers generally were aware of much confusion and 
lack of information in the community concerning the relief situation. 


RESEARCH DEPARTMENT 
Community CHEST, CINCINNATI 














NEXT STEPS IN SOCIAL-SECURITY LEGISLATION 
MARY W. DEWSON 





HEN President Roosevelt signed the Social Security Act 

\ \) in August, 1935, he described it as the “cornerstone in a 

structure which is being built, but is by no means com- 
plete.” In January, 1938, less than two years after federal funds 
to implement the Act became available, the President transmitted | 
to Congress recommendations for amending it, which represent an- | 
other step in this long-term business of building a nation-wide social- 
security program. 

These proposed amendments would extend the coverage of the 
old age insurance system; speed up, in many states, the payment of | 
unemployment compensation benefits; and simplify the administra- 
tion of both programs. Aside from their intrinsic importance, they | 
are significant as indications of basic policy with regard to the de- | 
velopment of the Act. That policy, accepted alike by the President, 
the Congress, and federal administrative agencies, is one of learning 
by experience. The Act laid down the framework for a more com- 
prehensive program of social legislation than any other nation has | 
ever undertaken at one time. Those responsible for its further de- | 
velopment have taken the position that administering the present | 
law is the best, if not the only, way of determining what—and when ) 
—legislative changes can be wisely undertaken. All the proposals 
presented by the President are based on the Social Security Board’s 
experience in administering the law as it now stands. 


EXTENDING OLD AGE INSURANCE COVERAGE 


The amendments that will probably be of most general interest, 
both in themselves and as evidence of a trend, are those that extend 
the coverage of the old age insurance program. Some 37,500,000 
applications, representing a large proportion but by no means all of 
our wage-earning population, have been received for old age insur- 
ance accounts. Under the suggested amendments this system would 
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be extended in two ways—by including certain occupations not 
covered under the original terms of the Act; and by removing the 
age limitation that now prevents a worker from continuing to build 
up benefit credits after reaching the age of sixty-five. 

The occupations that would be brought into the old age insurance 
program are, first, seamen and other workers employed on American 
vessels; and, second, employees of certain banking institutions at 
present excluded. 

The reason why seamen were kept out of the original law was the 
belief that it would be difficult to collect contributions from wage- 
earners whose work may take them out of the country. Further in- 
vestigation has indicated that this objection is not serious. Employ- 
ment records seem to be at least as adequate in shipping as in other 
industries; as a matter of fact, since seamen actually “sign articles” 
of employment, these records are probably more adequate than 
those of many other employers. No special difficulties in collecting 
contributions should therefore be anticipated. The amendment 
bringing them into the old age insurance program has been approved 
by the United States Maritime Commission, the International Sea- 
man’s Union affiliated with the A.F. of L., the National Maritime 
Union, and other maritime unions affiliated with the C.I.0. 

The banking institutions whose employees would come into the 
old age insurance program under the amendments include national 
banks, state-bank members of the Federal Reserve System, mem- 
bers of the home loan bank system, etc. Their present exclusion 
is due to the fact that technically these are “federal instrumentali- 
ties.” Under the Act, old age insurance does not cover government 
employees—federal civil employees, principally because, with more 
than half already covered by the government’s existing retirement 
provision, it was assumed that in time all regular federal workers 
would come into this system; state and local employees, because of 
the constitutional difficulty of collecting contributions to a federal 
activity from state and local governments. Since neither circum- 
stance applies to employees of these banking institutions, there 
seems every reason for bringing them into the old age insurance 
program. The American Bankers Association has already approved 
this proposal. 
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SOME FURTHER QUESTIONS IN OLD AGE INSURANCE 

In extending coverage to these two groups we would, of course, 
be doing nothing more than picking up about 300,000-400,000 indi- 
viduals all told. Other important groups still without the pale are 
farm laborers, domestic workers, ‘“‘casual’”’ workers, including nurses 
on private duty, and employees of nonprofit institutions, including 
many social workers. And beyond these again are the self-employed. 
Our present system of social insurance, so far as we can now see, does 
not appear to be an appropriate or practicable method of promoting 
old age security for the self-employed. But in principle there is no 
reason why it should not cover everyone who works for wages. The 
Social Security Board has repeatedly said that it favors extension of 
old age insurance to more wage-earners as rapidly as experience 
warrants. But at the same time it has pointed out that each of the 
noncovered occupations was excluded for definite reasons, and that 
certain problems with regard to each must be met before it can be 
included. 

The group which apparently presents least difficulty is that which 
includes nonprofit educational and philanthropic organizations. 
Here the main reason for exclusion was not, as with the remaining 
groups, the possibility of administrative complications. Rather, it 
was mainly the concern, on the part of certain of the organizations 
themselves, lest participating in a compulsory social insurance plan 
might jeopardize their long-established privilege of tax exemption. 
It was also argued that many such organizations already had re- 
tirement plans for their employees. The Social Security Board is 
prepared to favor the extension of old age insurance to this group 
as soon as those concerned indicate that they also are prepared. 
If social workers and others personally interested believe participa- 
tion is desirable, they may well undertake responsibility for stimu- 
lating the development of informed and active support for such a 
move within their own professions and in their own organizations. 

It may be appropriate at this point to correct a rather general 
misunderstanding about the status of social workers in relation to 
old age insurance. Contrary to general impression, social workers, 
as such, are not excluded. For whether a particular individual is 
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covered or not depends, in every case, not on the kind of work he 
does but on the kind of organization he works for. Manual and 
office workers employed by schools, nonprofit hospitals, etc., are 
excluded; such social workers as may be employed by large industrial 
and commercial firms are included. Actually, of course, the social- 
work profession as a whole does fall within one or the other of two 
excluded groups—nonprofit organizations and government agencies. 
The inclusion of the nonprofit group would enable many social 
workers to participate in the old age insurance program for at least 
a part of their working lives. But with increasing public service 
in the social-work field, a very large number will no doubt find 
themselves facing the issue as government employees. There is no 
question that retirement provisions for those in public service should 
be extended to cover all government workers, either through the 
Social Security Act or, more probably, through the further develop- 
ment of state and local, as well as federal, retirement plans. Some 
groups of public employees, as, for instance, the public-school teach- 
ers in some parts of the country, already have relatively ample 
retirement provisions. Such groups have thus shown that they are 
able to look out for their own interests. 

When it comes to farm labor, ‘“‘casual’’ work, and domestic serv- 
ice, administrative difficulties were—and are—the sole reason for 
exclusion. Numerically, the five to six million workers in these three 
groups account for considerably more than half the wage-earners 
not yet covered by the program. Moreover, no one questions that 
they are, to say the least, as much in need of this kind of protection 
as other wage-earners. But the very causes that aggravate the eco- 
nomic insecurity of such workers also increase the difficulties of 
providing more security through social insurance. Among these 
problems are frequent shifting from one job to another; the high 
proportion of employers to employees, the ratio often approaching 
a one-to-one relationship; and the nonbusiness character of an em- 
ployer-group which consists mainly of housewives, small farmers, 
etc. When the Social Security Act was under consideration in Con- 
gress, it was wisely recognized that the great difficulty of administer- 
ing old age insurance under these circumstances would be likely to 
prove very serious in the pioneer stages of the program. But it 
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would be a different and at least somewhat less difficult matter to 
add them to the system now that it is a going concern. 

Collecting old age insurance contributions from small industrial 
and commercial concerns is a hard-enough proposition. But this 
tax must be collected by the federal Treasury Department. Other- 
wise, competitors who do pay the tax would be at a disadvantage, 
amounting today to 2 per cent of the pay-roll tax—the delinquent 
employer’s 1 per cent plus the 1 per cent employee’s contribution 
which the employer has also withheld. The Treasury therefore has 
a moral obligation to collect these taxes, even if the cost of collec- 
tion is as much as the tax. Though a covered employee does not lose 
his benefit credits, he suffers if his wages are not posted on his social- 
security account at the proper time. Without this record he may 
be compelled at sixty-five to prove that he worked years before for 
an employer who was delinquent in fulfilling his part of this re- 
sponsibility. If he dies, his family is likely to find it practically im- 
possible to establish the necessary proof of past employment, and 
dependents may thus be deprived of money to which they are en- 
titled. 

In unemployment compensation workers have more protection 
against this kind of hardship, due to the closer connection, in point 
of time, between the payment of taxes and the payment of benefits. 
When an unemployed worker applies for benefits at a public em- 
ployment office, one of the first steps the employment office must 
take is to check up on his past jobs. If an employer who should be 
contributing has been failing to do so—and has been getting away 
with it because he has no social security number, as legally required 
—this fact will then be immediately apparent. Except in the un- 
likely situation where such a concern had no unemployment, this 
automatic checkup would be bound to occur within a short time. 

When it comes to ways and means of administering old age in- 
surance for farm and casual laborers and domestic workers, appar- 
ently the most feasible plan so far suggested is a stamp system. As 
a practical matter, one of the most powerful factors in the enforce- 
ment of any kind of labor legislation, particularly in these difficult 
borderline cases, is the interest of the workers themselves. If a 
stamp system is established, workers will very soon become aware 
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of their rights and of their employer’s obligations under it. Since 
they will quickly realize what they lose in dollars and cents, they 
can be counted on to take the responsibility for seeing that the 
proper collections are made. 

This question of method and technique and other problems re- 
main to be solved, but there is nothing to indicate that they are 
insurmountable. I see no reason why we should not begin to take 
steps now, looking toward the development of this or some other 
practical method of providing old age insurance for these major 
groups of nonindustrial wage-earners. 

In making this general suggestion I intentionally include farm 
laborers, in spite of the particular obstacles which many people 
foresee in attempting to include them in old age insurance. The 
argument is that farmers are not getting their due share of the 
national income, and that contributions to old age insurance would, 
- therefore, be a disproportionate burden upon both farm employers 
and farm laborers. If this is true—and it may well be—then there 
is all the more reason for facing the issue now, when agriculture is 
moving toward what may prove to be a pretty thorough reorganiza- 
tion. There is no justification for denying farm workers this mini- 
mum of security. Adequate provision for old age is an integral part 
of the whole farm problem. If agriculture is less able than industry 
to support old age insurance for wage-earners, the reasonable solu- 
tion is most certainly not to deny participation to farm laborers 
but to take steps toward putting farming on a basis where it will 
be able to provide this and other basic essentials. 


INCREASING THE PROTECTION OF THOSE NOW OLD 


In addition to bringing seamen and certain banking employees 
into the old age insurance system, the proposed amendments would 
extend the program by removing the arbitrary age limitation on the 
accumulation of benefit credits. 

Before discussing this amendment and its implications let me re- 
view briefly the existing provisions on this point. Under the present 
law the accumulation of the wage-earner’s benefit credits and the 
payment of both employer and employee contributions stop when 
the individual becomes sixty-five, regardless of whether he retires 
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or keeps on working. One result of this provision is that no one 
sixty-one or over when the plan became effective in January, 1937, 
can possibly fulfil that part of the requirement for monthly benefits 
which calls for employment in a covered occupation in five different 
years after 1936 and before reaching sixty-five. By removing the 
automatic “stop date,” the proposed amendment would permit 
wage-earners to continue accumulating benefit credits until retire- 
ment, whether at sixty-five or later. Those now sixty-one or over 
would thus no longer be prevented from qualifying for monthly 
benefits. Some 1,500,000 individuals in covered occupations—about 
750,000 now over sixty-five, and 750,000 between sixty-one and 
sixty-five—would stand to benefit immediately by this change. And 
it would be a considerable benefit; for under the purely social aspects 
of this insurance program anyone who qualifies at all for monthly 
benefits receives the minimum of ten dollars—though this may rep- 
resent a very large return on the investment he has made in old 
age insurance contributions. 

While these older workers would be most helped by this amend- 
ment, it would also be of advantage to those who will not reach 
sixty-five until after 1942, when monthly benefits will begin to be 
paid. Anyone, for example, who found at sixty-five that he was 
not entitled to monthly benefits, or who wished to continue work 
and add to his monthly benefits, could qualify for larger payments 
by a relatively short additional period of employment. 

Another important aspect of this change would be the elimination 
of lump-sum payments, which must now be provided for persons 
not qualified to receive monthly benefits at sixty-five. Since under 
the amendment every covered worker would be legally able to con- 
tinue working until he had qualified for regular monthly benefits, 
there would no longer be any reason for this stop-gap supplementary 
provision. Death benefits would, of course, still be paid in cases 
where the worker died before reaching sixty-five, or where at the 
time of death he had not received the minimum total benefits equal- 
ing 33 per cent of his earnings in covered employment. 

In addition to its greater flexibility and increased protection, this 
proposal would simplify tax-paying procedures and the bookkeeping 
required of both employers and the government, because all workers 
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in included occupations would be covered alike, regardless of age. 
The necessity, under the present law, of establishing the age of each 
employee—since those over sixty-five are exempt from taxes even 
if still employed—has caused difficulties for everyone concerned. 
The government, employers, and workers would all share in the 
advantages of this simplified procedure. Put yourself in place of 
the employer and picture the many embarrassing moments he would 
be saved in checking on a worker’s age. 

It is only in the years immediately after 1942 that this proposal 
would have any substantial effect on the total number of retired 
workers receiving monthly benefits. But even after these early 
years, when a presumably large number of those now sixty-one or 
over would be able to qualify for monthly benefits, it would seem to 
have many advantages. Taken as a whole, it therefore seems to 
have much to recommend it from both the individual and the ad- 
ministrative point of view. 


SIMPLIFYING DEATH PAYMENTS 


Another change which would simplify the business of paying bene- 
fits would authorize the Social Security Board, in cases where there 
was no will or no administration of estate, to pay death benefits 
directly to certain survivors—the wife or husband, the children, or 
the parents, in that general order. This would greatly reduce the 
detail involved in application procedures, would avoid the expense 
of probate court procedure, and would effect substantial savings 
both for the beneficiary and for the government. 

The number of death claims filed during this first year—over 
35,000—is apparently much less than the number of deaths which 
probably occurred among covered workers. This is due mainly to 
the inevitable lag while the public is becoming familiar with its 
benefit rights; a possible secondary cause is the fact that in these 
early months many benefits would naturally have been for small 
amounts for which it may not have seemed worth putting in a 
claim. Since one-half of the insured who died or became sixty-five 
in 1937 were penniless, I incline to the first hypothesis. However, 
both the number of claims and the amount of payments are in- 
creasing. In December, 1937, 10,454 claims for death benefits—near- 
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ly a third of the total for the year—were received; and in that month 
the average for all death benefits paid was about $28. It is estimated 
that in 1938 about 200,000 workers in covered occupations will have 
died before reaching sixty-five. But the amount of individual claims 
will continue to be relatively small; the estimated average for 1938 
is $55 and for 1950 is still well under $500. 

The proposal for paying death claims directly to the wife or other 
relatives follows the precedent of similar provisions in veterans’ 
legislation. In view of the rapidly increasing number of claims and 
the comparatively small amounts to be paid to the families of de- 
ceased workers, this move toward reducing expensive and involved 
procedures seems a clear gain all around. 


ADVANCING UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION BENEFITS 


So much for old age insurance. The amendments relating to un- 
employment compensation are concerned, of course, only with the 
federal aspects of this program and do not directly affect the state 
laws under which unemployment compensation benefits are actually 
paid. By July, 1937, every state in the Union had enacted such a 
law and all had been approved as conforming to the Social Security 
Act. Over 21,000,000 workers are employed in jobs covered by these 
nation-wide state provisions for unemployment compensation. 

The most immediately important of the changes suggested in 
federal unemployment-compensation legislation would permit earlier 
payment of benefits in states which were late in passing their un- 
employment-compensation laws. By January, 1938, twenty-two 
states and the District of Columbia had complied with the present 
federal provision that benefits may not become payable until two 
years after contributions were first required under the state law. 
In addition to these twenty-three jurisdictions where benefits are 
now payable, eight states will begin paying benefits during 1938. 
The remainder are scheduled to begin during 1939. It has been 
recognized for some time that there would be advantages in moving 
up the date in the states where, under present provisions, payment 
will not begin until 1939. Recent increases in unemployment have 
further stimulated interest in the possibility of making benefits 
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available earlier. The amendment would accomplish this purpose 
by reducing the period during which state funds must accumulate 
to one year and permitting states, if they wish, to advance by so 
much the date after which benefits will be payable. Even so, the 
reserves in these states would be proportionately greater than those 
in the twenty-three states now paying benefits. This is due to the 
fact that Congress has voted to place in the unemployment-com- 
pensation trust fund, to the account of each of these states, the taxes 
collected by the federal government from the state’s employers 
under Title [X of the Social Security Act before the passage of its 
unemployment-compensation law. 

The Social Security Board concurs in this, as in the other recom- 
mendations made to Congress by the President. But at the same 
time the Board believes that a state needs at least six months, after 
a specific administrative plan is developed, to get the machinery 
for paying benefits set up and ready to operate efficiently. The 
Board’s observation of state experience during the past year indi- 
cates that this is the minimum amount of time required to rent 
office space, buy and instal equipment, and recruit and train per- 
sonnel. The lay mind may wonder why it takes so long to get under 
way once the administrative plan is set up. But those who have 
dealt at first hand with this business of paying benefits based on 
individual wage records realize that the problems involved are at 
best complex, and that thorough advance preparation is essential 
if benefits are to be paid promptly and accurately. Setting up effi- 
cient procedures—both for accepting claims and for paying benefits 
—is one important part of getting the program off to a good start. 
Another, at least equally important, is the prime necessity of de- 
veloping competent personnel. It takes time to establish civil service 
registers or other adequate procedures for selecting personnel. But 
the use of temporary appointees creates an unfortunate situation, 
as well as wasting time and money in training both temporary and 
permanent personnel. It is worth noting that in eleven states un- 
employment-compensation personnel is recruited through the state’s 
regular civil service and that thirty-six additional states provide 
for the selection of personnel on a merit basis. 
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MAKING “MERIT RATING” WORK 


Other amendments relating to unemployment compensation pro- 
vide for certain changes which would enable ‘merit rating” to 
function more efficiently. ‘“‘Merit rating” is the generic term for a 
variety of provisions in state unemployment-compensation laws 
whereby an employer with a favorable employment record may have 
his rate of contribution to a state unemployment-compensation fund 
reduced. While merit rating is wholly a matter for state determina- 
tion and its major effects are upon the operation of the state law, 
it touches federal legislation at several points—as, for example, in 
the Social Security Board’s approval of state laws, and in the federal 
provision which permits employers to offset their contributions to 
state unemployment-compensation funds against the federal tax on 
employers. The questions involved in the federal amendments rela- 
tive to merit rating are too technical to be profitably discussed in 
such a summary as this. But in general their purpose is to reduce 
some of the complications that are already apparent. 

This is important since about three-fourths of the states have set 
up some sort of merit-rating system, and most of the remainder have 
made provisions for studying the question with a view to later 
adoption if it seems practicable. Merit rating may not, however, 
become effective in any state immediately; in those with employer 
reserve accounts, a year must elapse after benefits become payable; 
and in those with pooled funds, three years. Wisconsin, the first 
state to pass an unemployment-compensation law, is the only state 
where merit rating is now in operation, its provision having become 
effective on January 1, 1938. During the coming months the states 
will, therefore, have time to do a good deal of much-needed work in 
clarifying and simplifying these procedures. 

Unemployment compensation in this, as in a number of other 
matters, has followed patterns developed for workmen’s compensa- 
tion against industrial accident. In setting up any new program it is 
common sense to utilize past experience in a related field; but it is 
not common sense to fail to recognize the differences, as well as 
the similarities, ketween these two kinds of workers’ insurance. Un- 
employment compensation is unlike workmen’s accident compensa- 
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tion in a number of important ways. For one thing, more people 
will qualify for unemployment benefits than for accident benefits. 
For another, in unemployment compensation the amount of bene- 
fits is automatically determined, whereas in workmen’s compensa- 
tion many variables are involved. Finally, unemployment payments 
are for relatively small weekly amounts over a considerable period 
of time, whereas compensation payments to workers who have been 
injured are less frequent and may occasionally run into very large 
figures. In unemployment compensation thousands of people are 
involved, but the maximum amount of money to which an individual 
worker will be entitled in the course of a year will be something 
like $240 (figuring, roughly, $15 a week for sixteen weeks). In view 
of these facts, the entire procedure should be made as simple as 
possible. I consider this essential. 


SIMPLIFYING THE MECHANICS OF SOCIAL INSURANCE 


Promoting efficient methods of administration is one of the major 
problems of social insurance, as has been clearly recognized by all 
those concerned with the development of the present program. The 
remaining amendments, most of which have to do with administra- 
tive technicalities, are designed to iron out certain rough spots and 
so to facilitate administration. 

One, however, has a broader significance for employers as well 
as for technicians. This would change ‘‘wages payable” in unem- 
ployment compensation to “wages paid’ as in old age insurance, 
and thus would make it possible for employers to prepare duplicate 
lists of wage payments for use under both programs. Such a change 
would be directly in line with the federal policy of reducing the re- 
porting required of employers to the simplest possible terms. The 
employers will appreciate our determination to do so. 

In a complex economic system like modern industrialism, social 
insurance is inevitable. It would be too much to expect that any 
program designed to serve such a society as ours could be simplified 
to the A-B-C level. But the very fact that social insurance is an 
enterprise of many details involving millions of people imposes an 
obligation to make its operation as efficient and as workable as 
human intelligence can devise. The less burdensome it can be, the 
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better—for workers, for employers, and for government adminis- 
trators. The proposals for administrative change which are now be- 
fore Congress are important steps in this direction—but by no means 
the last. 

THE FUTURE OF SOCIAL SECURITY 


So also the significance of the amendments which would extend 
social insurance coverage lies not only in the immediate effect, if 
they are adopted, but also in their implications for the future. 
Neither the President, nor Congress, nor the Social Security Board 
—nor indeed the American people—has any idea that the Social 
Security Act was complete when passed, or that it can be made 
complete by a single effort at amendment. 

Social legislation, as we define it, is a process of democratic govern- 
ment. As such, it must be subject to continuous development, or 
it will cease to fulfil its function. Only the very wise—or the very 
foolish—would attempt to predict the precise nature of future 
changes in social-security provisions in the United States. But one 
does not have to be a prophet to foresee that it will be amended 
many times over in the years to come. Change may be the only 
thing of which we can be certain; but it is a hopeful sign that these 
present proposals are based on practical experience, and look to 
improving the method of social legislation and extending its pro- 
tection. 


SocraL SECURITY BOARD 
WasuinctTon, D.C. 











MORE SECURITY FOR OLD AGE: THE PROPOSALS 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON OLD AGE SECURITY 
OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY FUND" 


EDWIN E. WITTE 


MONG the still rather limited number of people who are 
A closely following all developments affecting social security, 
the report of the Committee on Old Age Security of the 
Twentieth Century Fund has been eagerly awaited since Governor 
Landon during the 1936 presidential campaign cited this Committee 
as supporting his proposals for changes in the Social Security Act. 
Indignant denials by members of the Committee followed, and it 
developed that the candidate had mistaken a confidential, prelimi- 
nary draft by a member of its staff for a report by the Committee. 
Now in this book, published in July, 1937, the report of the Com- 
mittee has finally become available. 

This book, as the subtitle suggests, consists of two parts: a “‘Fac- 
tual Report,” prepared by Mrs. Margaret G. Schneider, of the Com- 
mittee on Social Security of the Social Science Research Council, 
and a “Program for Action,” presenting the recommendations of 
the Committee. 

The ‘“‘Factual Report”’ is devoted mainly to a review of the foreign 
experience with contributory and noncontributory old age pensions. 
Following this, there is a concluding chapter on the existing provi- 
sions for old age security in the United States. The entire account is 
well written and free from personalities and acrimony. Nearly all 
factual statements are accurate, and most of the generalizations are 
at least defensible. Altogether, this account is, perhaps, the best 
brief summary of the foreign experience yet published. 

To the reviewer, it seems, however, that this report emphasizes 
points in the European experience and the American legislation 
which support the program for action which constitutes the second 
part of this book, while gliding over or making no mention at all 
of other aspects which do not agree with the recommendations of 

* New York: Twentieth Century Fund, Inc., 1937. Pp. xiiit191. $1.75. 
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the Committee. It is very evident that the author studied the for- 
eign systems not for their own sake but to discover how the American 
laws could be improved. This is not an improper motive, but this 
approach needs to be borne in mind before anyone concludes from 
this report that the European laws are in all respects superior to 
our American legislation. The miserably small pensions in European 
countries and the regressive character of the contribution rates are, 
indeed, noted in Mrs. Schneider’s report, but they are minimized, 
because the purpose of the entire study was improvement of our 
American laws, not an appraisal of the European systems. 

Like many others, the author is most interested in the contro- 
versy over the so-called “reserve feature” of our Social Security 
Act. The conclusion she reached is that there is “in Europe a defi- 
nite trend away from reserve-fund principles.”’ This account leaves 
the impression that the European systems once were fully funded, 
whereas this has never been true of a single one of them. What is 
true is that most European countries adopted and are now operating 
old age insurance systems, which they hope will in course of time 
become full reserve systems, but in many of these countries the 
reserves were actually so small that when the great depression set 
in they were soon exhausted. The experience of these countries, it 
seems to the reviewer, does not support the author’s conclusion that 
‘‘a ‘self-supporting’ contributory system with full reserves has been 
found impossible to maintain,” but is a demonstration of the fact 
that in the absence of a substantial reserve benefits must be reduced 
and contributions increased when a severe depression occurs. In 
support of her claim that there is a trend away from the reserve 
principle the author cites only two items of supporting evidence. 
One of these is the recommendation of the Swedish royal commission 
of 1934 that all attempts to develop a full reserve system be aban- 
doned; the other that there are many people in Germany “who 
advocate the continuance of the present ‘mixed system,’ a combina- 
tion of current-cost and reserve principles, rather than a return to 
the full reserve.” In citing Sweden, the author apparently over- 
looked the fact that Sweden had but a small reserve when the royal 
commission made its report and that one major change actually 
made in the financing of its old age pension system was an increase 
in the contribution rates. In citing Germany, she failed to make any 
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mention of the fact that this country in 1935 revised its old age 
insurance system to again try to get on a reserve basis. 

A similar emphasis upon facts that support the recommendations 
of the Committee, with scant attention being given to aspects that 
lead to contrary conclusions, appears in the author’s treatment of 
the existing American legislation. The plan incorporated in the old 
age insurance titles of the Social Security Act is described as “‘a full 
reserve system,” although it will be ten years before even the ‘‘mod- 
erate contingency reserve,’ which the author and the Committee 
concede to be necessary, will actually be accumulated. Another ma- 
jor indictment of the present Act is that under its provisions people 
who are retired in the early years of the system will get smaller 
benefits, on the average, than the beneficiaries of old age assistance. 
Specifically, the case is cited of a man who is retired in 1942 after 
having earned $1,000 per year in each of the five years he was in 
the old age insurance system. It is pointed out that such a man will 
get a pension of less than $17 per month, while under most old age 
assistance laws a man and his wife may both get a maximum of $30 
per month, without contributing a cent. But no mention is made 
that this man, under the existing law, will by 1942 have paid but 
$60 in taxes, while he will draw $200 per year in pensions and, if 
he has the normal life-expectancy, will get total pensions of about 
sixty times his tax payments. 

The ‘‘Program for Action,” constituting the second part of this 
book, proposes a complete revision of the three titles of the Social 
Security Act dealing with old age security. This program represents 
the conclusions of a very able committee? which was constituted by 
the Twentieth Century Fund in January, 1936, ‘to make an in- 
vestigation of the adequacy of government old age pensions.” This 
committee included in its membership both people who supported 
and who opposed the Social Security Act while it was before Con- 


2 This committee consisted of John B. Andrews, chairman, director of the American 
Association for Labor Legislation; Grace Abbott, professor of public welfare, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, former chief of the United States Children’s Bureau; J. Frederic Dew- 
hurst, director of the Committee on Social Security of the Social Science Research 
Council; Frank P. Graham, president, University of North Carolina, former chairman 
of the Advisory Council of the President’s Committee on Economic Security; Helen 
Hall, head of the Henry Street Settlement; M. Albert Linton, president of the Provi- 
dert Mutual Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia; I. M. Ornburn, secretary- 
treasurer, Union Label Trades Department, American Federation of Labor. 
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gress. All are now in agreement that this Act represents “‘a signifi- 
cant start in providing adequate care for all its [the country’s] 
aged,”’ but also that it should be quite thoroughly overhauled. “The 
Committee recognizes that it is a much easier task to discover weak- 
nesses in such a complicated and comprehensive piece of legislation 
than it is to prescribe effective remedies,” but it follows these intro- 
ductory remarks by recommendations for more than a score of far- 
reaching changes. Most of these seem to represent the unanimous 
views of the Committee, but in footnotes dissents by five of the 
seven members are noted as to some of the most important of the 
recommendations. The entire program, consequently, cannot be 
said to represent the views of all the members of the Committee 
or even of a majority of the members, although each specific recom- 
mendation seems to have been supported by at least a majority. 
Accordingly, the Committee itself states: ‘Such proposals as the 
Committee advances are submitted not as final convictions but 
rather as suggestions which may promote wider public discussion 
and more intelligent consideration of one of our most important 
problems of public policy.” 

The recommendations in this ““Prograra for Action” can be dis- 
cussed only generally, without unduly prolonging this review. The 
changes suggested in Title I, relating to old age assistance, are 
less radical than those affecting Titles If and VIII, relating to 
old age insurance. The Committee devotes an entire chapter to 
“Difficulties in Operating Two Systems,” but in the end neither ac- 
cepts nor rejects the view of Governor Landon that the two systems 
should be amalgamated. Instead, it merely recommends changes in 
the state old age assistance laws and in the amount and conditions 
of the federal aid. The major change in the state laws advocated 
is a modification of the basis on which old age assistance is to be 
granted, to eliminate all responsibility of children for the support 
of their aged parents, and to take into account in determining eligi- 
bility and the amount of the assistance only the income of the 
applicant and of his or her spouse, disregarding entirely the first 
$15 per month of such income. The federal aid is to be increased 
by having the national government assume the cost of old age as- 
sistance to people who do not have five years of residence in any 
state and by paying one-half of the cost of administration in the 
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states, provided that such administration is conducted on a merit 
basis and is satisfactory to the Social Security Board. Further in- 
crease in both the state costs and the federal aid would result from 
the recommendation (from which Miss Abbott vigorously dissented) 
that no aid be given to any state which does not maintain an average 
of $12 per month in its old age assistance grants and that the federal 
aid be based upon two-thirds of this amount plus one-half of the 
excess over $12 and up to $30 per month. Nowhere does the Com- 
mittee estimate the additional cost which these recommendations 
would entail, nor does it as much as discuss how the states might 
find the revenues needed to finance this program. 

Similarly, the Committee gives no estimates of the cost of the 
large increases in benefits in the federal old age insurance plan which 
it recommends. It would start payment of retirement annuities 
three years earlier than the present plan and double the present 
minimum annuity. It would give an additional allowance of $15 
per month to annuitants with a wife over sixty who is not herself 
entitled to a retirement allowance and would continue the husband’s 
annuity as a survivor’s benefit to the widow until her death or re- 
marriage. It would supplement the present old age insurance by 
invalidity and disability pensions from the same fund. This last 
recommendation alone has been estimated to involve at the mini- 
mum an ultimate cost equivalent to 12 per cent of the pay rolls of 
the included employees, and Mr. Linton, the actuarial member of 
the Committee, has expressed the view that this cost will be not 
less than 20 per cent. 

Yet Mr. Linton and the other members of the Committee also 
recommend that the taxes to support the social security program 
be reduced. The present rates of 1 per cent each from employers 
and employees are to remain in effect until the reserve fund is ex- 
hausted. When this stage is reached, one-half of the additional rev- 
enues needed are to come from increased pay-roll taxes, the other 
half from general appropriations. In no event are the pay-roll taxes 
ever to exceed 2 per cent each from employers and employees. 

Thus, the Committee would more than double the benefits and 
yet nearly halve the taxes. This astounding result is to be brought 
about by abandoning “the policy of building up a large reserve” 
and financing the contributory old age insurance system on “‘a cur- 
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rent-cost or pay-as-you-go basis, except for a small contingency re- 
serve.’ For many years, the Committee thinks, the collections from 
the reduced pay-roll taxes will be sufficient. In course of time, it 
recognizes, deficits will develop, but these cause the majority of the 
members no worry. The simple formula, that the deficits are to be 
met from general appropriations, satisfies them. How large the gen- 
eral appropriations will have to be by 1950, 1960, or any other date, 
is not stated; nor does the report include a table of the estimated 
disbursements and receipts in future years of the old aye insurance 
system and the amount of the deficits to be met from general ap- 
propriations. Nor does it say what new or additional taxes are to be 
levied. Here and there in the report there are suggestions that the 
additional revenues are to come from income taxes, but apparently 
the Committee was not in agreement upon this point, as it made no 
recommendation on sources of revenue other than pay-roll taxes. 
Perhaps it did not do so because, manifestly, the Congress of today 
cannot determine how future Congresses shall meet deficits with 
which they will be confronted. So the Committee’s plan remains 
one which is “‘pay-as-you-go”’ only in the sense that it disregards 
accruing liabilities and which will before long result in a deficit for 
which no provisions are made. But Congress always can meet defi- 
cits from general appropriations! 

The recommendations of the Committee in their entirety are very 
similar to those of other critics of the Social Security Act. Mr. Lin- 
ton of the Committee and Abraham Epstein of the Association for 
Social Security made much the same arguments against the present 
law when they urged Congress not to pass this act. Governor Lan- 
don and the Republican national platform presented essentially the 
same program in the presidential campaign, and the Hearst Com- 
mission and Senator Vandenberg have done so since. 

Most of the people supporting the program of increasing benefits 
and decreasing taxes were opponents of the Social Security Act from 
the beginning. This is not true of a majority of this Committee; 
in fact, several of the members were among those who were most 
helpful in getting Congress to pass this measure. These members 
expressed their dissents at various points, but apparently accepted 
most of the recommendations. 

This result is indicative of the effectiveness of the campaign that 
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has been waged by the opponents of the Social Security Act, which 
centers around the alleged “large reserve.’’ This attack is based 
upon the estimates that Mr. Linton and other actuaries prepared 
for the Committee on Economic Security on the benefit payments, 
tax receipts, and progress of the reserves under the present law. 
Its emphasis is upon the 47 billion-dollar reserve which these esti- 
mates indicate may be in the fund in 1980. No account is taken of 
the fact that to date the receipts have been smaller than estimated 
and that no allowance was made for the factor that many persons will 
be in the old age insurance system but a short time and so receive 
much larger benefits than they pay for, which actuaries estimate 
alone will reduce the originally calculated reserves by as much as 
50 per cent. Still less is anything ever said by these critics of the 
reserve basis of financing that the benefits provided in the present 
act cost 5 per cent of the estimated pay rolls and that it will be ten 
years before even an adequate contingency reserve is accumulated, 
which everyone concedes to be necessary to tide the old age insur- 
ance system over a depression. 

The current cost basis of financing, which is very erroneously 
called a “pay-as-you-go” plan, proposed as an alternative to the 
partial reserve basis of financing incorporated in the Social Security 
Act, appeals alike to those who want to see benefits increased and 
to those who would like to see taxes reduced. Fundamentally, how- 
ever, these groups are far apart, despite their present agreement. 
Those who want taxes reduced, in the main, do not want old age 
insurance at all; those who want benefits increased would like to 
see a much better old age insurance system than we now have. If 
these widely differing groups hold together in support of a program 
which promises to give each what it wants, they may succeed in 
radically altering the Social Security Act, despite the President’s 
plea that fundamental changes be delayed until at least something 
of a reserve has actually been built up. One or the other group, 
however, is certain to be disappointed, as it is ‘“‘wishful thinking,”’ 
as Dr. John B. Andrews states in one of the dissents in this report, 
both to increase benefits and reduce taxes. 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 








AN EARLY EXPERIMENT IN STATE AID TO 
THE AGED, CALIFORNIA, 1883-95 


MARTHA A. CHICKERING 


any indigent group or “category” was a legislative device 

of the twentieth century in this country, it might be worth 
while to tell the story of an early experiment—state aid to needy 
aged in the state of California. 

California, with a lavish pioneer generosity coupled with the 
pioneer’s rough tenderness for childhood, had passed in the year 1876 
a law providing an allowance of $50 per annum for every orphan 
or half-orphan child under the age of fourteen cared for by an in- 
stitution. Since there were no public institutions for children, this 
was a form of subsidy to private orphanages and was, in fact, an 
outgrowth of the earlier and very usual custom of lump-sum grants 
made to such institutions by each legislative session. 

In the years 1878-79 a constitutional convention re-wrote the 
California constitution with considerable coloring in the various pro- 
visions reflecting a strong workingman’s movement in the state. 
One committee assigned to draw up the section of the document 
dealing with the legislative department, brought in the following 
section as a part of its recommendations: 


Bevin the opinion is widely accepted that state aid to 


Art. IV, sec. 22 ....and no money shall ever be appropriated or drawn 
from the State treasury for the use or benefit of any corporation, association, 
asylum, hospital, or any other institution not under the exclusive management 
and control of the State as a State institution; nor shall any grant or donation 
of property ever be made thereto by the State. An accurate statement of the 
receipts and expenditures of public moneys shall be attached and published 
with the laws at every regular session of the Legislature. 


There was nothing particularly original about this provision. 
Other states had begun to take action against the legislative custom 
to vote large sums to private charities. That the Californians as- 
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sembled in their constitutional convention were aware of such action | 
by other states is indicated by long quotations from a report of 
“the Board of Charities of Massachusetts” recommending ‘‘this very 
proposition in reference to orphan asylums.’ 

What was, however, original is the solution, which was arrived 
at after days of vitriolic debate. The arguments were of the quality 
of bitterness that can so easily be aroused when one side believes that 
an attack is being made upon religion. The opponents of the sec- 
tion were convinced that the purpose of those proposing it was to 
remove the “helpless orphans” from the influence of religious teach- 
ers in the orphan asylums. When the section was presented, a minor- 
ity report of the subcommittee was appended saying that the “pres- 
ent system [of subsidies] is the best,” and protesting against the 
menace of a possible state-managed institution for children. Imme- 
diately after the subcommittee’s report was presented, protests 
poured in from the sponsors of private institutions throughout the 
state. 

The following amendment was promptly offered: 

PROVIDED, that nothing herein contained shall prohibit the Legislature from 
granting to orphan asylums and other institutions in this State in which orphans 
or abandoned children are received and provided for, such pecuniary aid as may 
be deemed appropriate, which aid shall be based upon the number of such 
orphans or abandoned chiidren received or provided for, and shall apply alike 
to all institutions in the State.? 


The authors of the section rose to their feet then and later in the 
Committee of the Whole, and bitterly protested that such an amend- 
ment would destroy the whole intention of the section. One com- 
mented that: 


In the Committee on Legislative Department they labored with great pains 
to erect around the State treasury secure fortifications. .... Perhaps they did 
wrong. At all events, one wing of our works has given way. The poor orphan 
was made the weapon with which to batter down the wall. We surrendered 
and voted with the poor orphan this time, because we saw that resistance was 
useless. Great is Humbug, and the orphan is his prophet.3 


* Debates and Proceedings of the Constitutional Convention of the State of California, 
1878-76, II, 783. 


2 Ibid. 3 Ibid., ILI, 1252. 
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The answer of the opponents was to propose that the proviso 
should be extended beyond the care of orphans to the care also of 
helpless old ladies. “There are also persons taken care of in such 
places as the Old Women’s Home,”’ said the author of the new 
amendment. “I think the state should be permitted to grant aid 
to such institutions as that. An old woman in poor circumstances 
is as much an object of charity and care on the part of the State as 
anything that can be imagined.’’4 

In the resulting debates some very important principles were 
enunciated by these builders of a new constitution for a new state, 
groping for social justice, as the following quotations indicate: 


.... When this section, limiting State appropriations .. . . , was first insti- 
tuted by the committee, a great principle was aimed at. 


[The committee intended] that all these institutions... . should hereafter 
be managed by the State..... 


Whenever the State shall... . take the management of orphan asylums or 
asylums of any kind, for the unfortunate or indigent, we will have the right as 
well as the privilege of declaring all shall be provided for. But whilst we are 
dependent upon private charity, and not exclusively on State aid, we should 
leave the management to those who have constructed the buildings and estab- 
lished the institutions..... 


It is proposed to make these institutions quasi-corporations of the State, I 
want to make them the institutions of the State. I am in full and hearty sup- 
port of the institutions, but I want to enable every place in the State to enjoy 
the benefits of them..... 


There is no doubt that the correct principle is that the counties, and if we 
had township orphans in this State, the townships, should take care of the in- 
digent and the orphan. I hold that it would be better for the orphans to be raised 
in the community where they belong—in the communities and among the 
friends of their youth, where they were born. I hold that the community itself 
will, in an awkward, stumbling way, raise these children better. They will send 
them to the public schools with the other children. They will grow up there 
with the other children, and when they become of age they will have a local 
habitation and a home among their acquaintances, an acquaintance among men 
of enterprise, and an acquaintance with the world, and will be better off than 
being herded in the large institutions now paid bv the State. 


4 Ibid., I, 783. 5 Ibid., 11, 783-90. 
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Such arguments led to further amendments that 


whenever any county, or city and county, city or town shall provide for the 
support of minor orphans or half-orphans or abandoned children or aged persons 
in indigent circumstances, such county, city and county, city or town shall be 
entitled to receive the same pro rata appropriation as shall be granted to such 
institutions, under church or other control. 


) 


“There is no reason,’”’ one speaker pointed out, “why these so- 
called orphan asylums should draw state aid .. . . while the counties 
that perform the same services for the orphans and indigent draw 
no pay from the State.” 

The disagreements on the two sides were bitter. Said the pro- 
ponents of state control, “Why talk about the railroads and Leland 
Stanford? We have never seen a lobby until the poor orphan came 
up. It means, sir, nothing in this world but sectarian schools and 
church schools in disguise.” 

To which the opponents: ‘Now the gentleman wants to allow 
the Board of Supervisors to speculate upon the wants of these little 
ones, and divide them around, so that these hard-hearted persons 
may make something out of them, and bring them up without moral 
or religious training.” 

And again the proponents: ‘“‘Why would it not be as proper to 
turn them over to the Board of Supervisors, who are their neighbors 
and friends, as to send them to remote parts of the State, and turn 
them over to strangers?” 

The upshot of the long discussion (and said one man bitterly, 
“T am sure that if the abandoned children and the orphans and the 
half-orphans have understood what an immensity of political reputa- 
tion depended upon their existence they would be abandoned for 
life’) was the adoption of the following section, which still stands, 
with some additions, in the California constitution: 

Art. IV, sec. 22. No money shall be drawn from the treasury but in conse- 
quence of appropriations made by law, and upon warrants duly drawn thereon 
by the Controller; and no money shall ever be appropriated or drawn from the 
State treasury for the use or benefit of any corporation, association, aslyum, 
hospital, or any other institution not under the exclusive management and 
control of the State as a State institution, nor shall any grant or donation of 


property ever be made thereto by the State; provided, that notwithstand- 
ing anything contained in this or any other section of this Constitution, the 
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Legislature shall have the power to grant aid to institutions conducted for 
the support and maintenance of minor orphans, or half-orphans, or abandoned 
children, or aged persons in indigent circumstances—such aid to be granted 
by a uniform rule, and proportioned to the number of inmates of such re- 
spective institutions; provided further, that the State shall have, at any time, 
the right to inquire into the management of such institutions; provided further, 
that whenever any county, or city and county, or city, or town shall provide 
for the support of minor orphans, or half-orphans, or abandoned children, or 
aged persons in indigent circumstances, such county, city and county, city, or 
town, shall be entitled to receive the same pro rata appropriations as may be 
granted to such institutions under church, or other control. An accurate state- 
ment of the receipts and expenditures of public moneys shall be attached to and 
published with the laws at every regular session of the Legislature. 


This was clearly a compromise all down the line, and it was 
destined to perform a service not dreamed of by the ardent speakers 
of that time. No one can read the debates without being convinced 
that (1) the fathers of the new constitution never dreamed of any 
care for the children and aged other than by institutions. Even the 
wise man who wanted the children raised in their home towns had 
in mind a town institution, from which the children would go to 
public school. (2) The reference to aged persons was considered in 
terms of old women only. It was, in fact, distinctly stated in the 
debates that old men needed no such aid because they could go to 
the county hospitals. All reference was to women. “We have ladies 
who have stood in high position. Their friends have died off and 
left them in old age in a deplorable condition. .... They cannot go 
to county hospitals as that would require erecting a separate apart- 
ment which would have to be supplied with female help.’” 

With the constitution completed, the wheels of legislative action 
and court interpretation based thereon began to grind out some very 
surprising results. In 1880 the legislature raised the previous yearly 
appropriation for orphans from $50 to $100 a year for each child.’ 
In 1883, as the pioneers of gold-rush days began to approach the 
twilight of life, an act was passed called “An Act to Appropriate 
Money for the Support of Aged Persons in Indigent Circumstances.’” 
This Act provided for the payment to institutions caring for aged 
persons in indigent circumstances the sum of $100 a year for the 


6 Tbid., II, 790. 7 Statutes of 1880, chap. 19. 8 Statutes of 1883, chap. 96. 
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support of each person. The only conditions attached were that the 
institution should care for not less than ten aged persons, that the 
applicant should be not under sixty years of age, and that the insti- 
tution should not be receiving as much as $15 a month froni any 
other source for the care of the aged person. Simple facts regarding 
each person were to be kept as a record by the institution, as follows: 


It shall be the duty of every institution entitled to aid under this Act to keep 
a book in which shall be entered the date of admission, name, age, sex, and place 
of birth of every aged person in indigent circumstances, who is... . in such 
institution, and the date of discharge of such person, when such discharge is 
made, the property or estate, if any, owned by such person, and the insurance, 
if any, on his or her life, whether married or single; if married and a female, 
the name and residence of the husband, if living, when they came to California, 
and habits of sobriety. 

Every such institution shall also keep a book entitled “Monthly Accounts,” 
in which shall be entered on the debtor side all moneys received from any and 
all sources, for or on behalf of such aged indigent persons, with the date of such 
receipt segregated under the proper heads. On the credit side shall be entered 
all disbursements made on account of such aged indigent persons, specifying 
for what purpose made, and the amounts entered in detail so disbursed, segre- 
gated under their proper heads. 

A payroll shall also be kept of the employés, and the amounts disbursed to 
each. 

A transcript of such books and payroll . . . . shall be made and forwarded to 
the State Board of Examiners at the time of making demand... . for State 
aid, covering the time for which such claim for State aid is made, and a list of 
all the inmates (other than employés, .... orphans... . and abandoned chil- 
dren) supported wholly or in part by any institution claiming State aid under 
this Act, shall be forwarded with such claim for aid;.... 

Said books shall be open at all times to the inspection of the State Board of 
Examiners, or by any person authorized by them to examine the same, or by 
any committee of the Legislature, or Clerk thereof duly authorized so to do. 


California then started upon what was, for those times, a sort of 
spree of state aid to the aged; so much so that the act was repealed 
in 1895 upon the plea of the state controller. 

For a time, the aid was paid to institutions only. A study of the 
old records of one county hospital gives an elementary lesson on the 
effect of standards required of counties by the state, when a money 
grant is attached. The Alameda County Hospital had from its es- 
tablishment in 1864 kept such records of its patients as the ingenuity 
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and curiosity of each steward or superintendent had dictated. Some- 
times this was a list of names only—sometimes a roughly adequate 
record. With the first hint of state aid in the offing a new and elabo- 
rate book was opened, keeping fully the facts required by the state 
for each aged person. And since that was all the state required, the 
county efforts stopped there. Quality of care was, as it had always 
been, shocking, and each old person was obviously looked upon 
chiefly as a means of securing state revenue. Since no length of stay 
was stipulated, the county put in claims for any person over sixty 
who had been within the hospital for even one day, and if he had 
arrived on the first of the month and left early on the morning of 
the third, the county laid claim for three full days of care. The rate 
indicated in the original book reads “‘Rate Per Half Year—$5o0. Per 
Month—$8.33. Per Day—$.273.” For the first half-year for which 
aid was claimed, that is, for the half-year ending December 31, 1883, 
the sum of $1,881.97 was claimed. By checking over the old record 
with the admission and discharge books of the hospital, it was found 
that this was claimed for a total of eighty-one persons, seventeen of 
whom had been in the hospital for the whole half-year, thirty-six 
of whom had been there for part of the time, but more than one 
month, and twenty-eight of whom had been there for less than one 
month. Age was unverified, and there is a good deal of discrepancy 
between the ages given in the hospital admission book and the ages 
showing on the “Book of the Aged.’’? 

But the state had not yet begun to realize everything to which 
this legislation had committed it. The Act specifically directed that 
aid should be payable to institutions caring for aged persons. In 
1888 Yolo County put in a claim for twelve aged persons to whom it 
was giving aid, seven in the county hospital and five outside. The 
state controller refused the claims on the ground that there were 
not ten aged persons in the institution. The Supreme Court, how- 
ever,’ ruled that Article IV, section 22, quoted above, became self- 


9 References here are all to the original record books kept by the Alameda County 
Hospital. 


10 County of Yolo v. John P. Dunn, Controller, 77 California Reports 133 (1888); 
and City and County of San Francisco v. John P. Dunn, Controller, 69 California Re- 
ports 73 (1886). 
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executing as to counties, cities and counties, cities and towns, as 
soon as the legislature had made the appropriation for the aged, 
and that this proviso in the constitution made no limitation upon 
the number of persons who should be supported by a county, city, 
or town, although it did so limit a private institution. Hence, the 
controller was ordered to allow state aid in these cases to Yolo 
County, and the inevitable result was to remove the institutional 
limitation to county-aided aged persons. 

It seems to have taken some time for word of this decision to get 
abroad to the counties, but in 1891 Monterey County claimed from 
the State $25,000 for the support of indigent aged persons cared for 
by the county outside of institutions since July 1, 1883. Thereafter 
such retroactive claims poured in from other counties. The right to 
claim state aid for the aged supported by a county outside of an 
institution having been laid down by the courts, the state proceeded 
to have special blanks printed upon which such county claims could 
be prepared, beside the blanks already prepared for institutional 
claims." 

The administration of state aid to the aged as indicated above had 
been placed in the hands of the State Board of Examiners, which 
consisted of the governor, the stcretary of state, and the attorney- 
general. It was obvious from the working of the Act that such ad- 
ministration was regarded as a financial audit only. The next suc- 
ceeding years were filled with an array of woes for this board, judging 
from their annual reports. Not only did the Court decisions re- 
ferred to result in far higher costs than had been anticipated by 
the legis!ature, but there arose a suspicion of the padding of claims. 
The secretary of the board, trying hard to administer the Act with 
some degree of care, and bemoaning the lack of a staff of investi- 
gators to help, made a surprise visit to one institution in San Fran- 
cisco, and found that certain inmates for whom aid had been claimed 
had not. been in the institution for two years, while support had been 
refused from private sources for the care of others because the sum 
was not as large as that paid by the state.” It was found that in 


A sample of such a blank was found in the Alameda County Hospital files. 


2 Annual Report of the Board of Examiners for 1895, pp. 45-46. 
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some cases the county claimed a certain sum from the state for 
outside care of aged indigents and actually allowed the recipients 
considerably less, pocketing the difference. The report of the Board 
of Examiners says bitterly, “If the counties could not receive back 
from the state all or part of the money expended by them for this 
purpose, more care would be taken in this matter by the different 
Boards of Supervisors.”’ The state controller was also aroused. 
This payment of aid for outside care, he reported, had resulted since 
1883 in the drawing of unforseen warrants to the total of $180,361.64, 
for which the legislature had made no provision. ‘In probably every 
state in the Union,” said the controller,"s “the aged poor are cared 
for by the Counties, and why should not the same plan be enforced 
here?”’ 

In 1895, the act for state aid to the aged was repealed, and the 
care of the aged poor was returned to the counties until the enact- 
ment of the new law for state aid to the needy aged in 1929. State 
aid to orphans, half-orphans, and abandoned children, however, 
went steadily on, both to children in institutions and occasionally 
to those in their own homes, until the latter sort of aid was definitely 
legalized in 1913. 

As we look over the story of this early experiment, coupled with 
some of the later and better-known history of state aid to needy 
children in California, it is astonishing how clearly, even in this 
short time, certain principles of administration of grants-in-aid stand 
out. In the first place, it might be deduced from this experience 
that a grant from a larger unit of government makes absolutely no 
improvement in the care given the ultimate recipient, unless condi- 
tions to the grant are laid «»» » and enforced. In the second place, 
it is indicated that when sucn conditions are laid down, the response 
within the local unit of government is likely to be prompt. In the 
third place, state requirements in connection with a grant seem not 
to be self-operative. Adequate supervision evidently must sooner or 
later be provided for. Finally, when the administration of such 
grants-in-aid is placed on the shoulders of a state body chiefly re- 
sponsible for financial audit, the addition of a field staff for supervi- 


3 Annual Report of the State Controller for the Forty-fifth Fiscal Y ear, 1894, pp. 30-33. 
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sion must become inevitable—and a field staff qualified to do much 
more than make a mere financial check. The accurate gathering of 
social data—that complex array of information often disparagingly 
termed “eligibility information”—requires a great deal of skill. The 
whole process is as complicated as human nature is complicated. 
Any state financial department which attempts to gather such data 
will find itself faced with one of two alternatives: either the collec- 
tion of volumes of information which will prove to be inexact, and 
therefore dangerous, or the necessity of training its staff to collect 
correct information from frightened, unhappy, confused and often 
resentful human beings—i.e., equip them with some of the skills 
and human understanding of the case worker. 

If these lessons are really to be learned from this early experiment, 
it must be equally obvious that they are hard lessons to learn, be- 
cause many states, California included, are far from having written 
Q.E.D. after the problems involved. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 








THE EFFECT OF A SOCIAL-SECURITY ASSISTANCE 
PROGRAM ON THE POOR FARMS OF A 
WESTERN STATE 


GRACE A. BROWNING 


CONSTITUTIONAL amendment passed July 7, 1936, made 
A mandatory in Oklahoma the establishment of a State 
Department of Public Welfare.t A companion measure, the 
Oklahoma Social Security Act,? increased from 1 to 2 per cent the 
consumer’s tax and allocated to the support of a public assistance 
program one-half of the revenue therefrom. The administration of 
old age assistance, aid to the blind, and aid to dependent children 
was placed in the new department, together with a small fund for 
child welfare and one for services to crippled children. No county 
financial participation was required. Under this legislation a revolu- 
tion in the care for selected groups began in Oklahoma. 

From statehood in 1907 until 1935 Oklahoma, as so many other 
western states, had offered her aged only the meager relief available 
from county funds.4 After 1911, in some counties, care on the county 
poor farm was available as an alternate plan. The legislation passed 
in 1911 had authorized the establishment of county homes, but the 
language of the statute is permissive, not mandatory. Under its 
terms the board of county commissioners ‘“‘may establish county 
homes” and may place “all poor and indigent persons needing and 
entitled to support from the county in such homes.” They were 
also given the right to purchase land for the establishment of such 
homes,’ so almost without exception those counties which estab- 
lished institutions adopted the county-farm plan of other states in 
the Middle West, purchasing usually not less than one hundred and 
sixty acres of land. 


1 “Social Security Amendment,” Constitution of the State of Oklahoma, art. xxv. 
« Session Laws of Oklahoma, 1936-37, Cc. 24, art. iv. 


3 These latter two funds received one-half of 1 per cent each of the revenue from the 
additional 1 per cent consumer’s tax. 


4 Constitution, art. xvii, sec. 3. 5 Oklahoma Revised Statutes, 1921, sec. 821°. 
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According to the information obtained by the Department of 
Public Welfare thirty-six counties out of seventy-seven owned and 
operated county homes during the fiscal year July 1, 1936, to July 1, 
1937. It is impossible to obtain definite total figures on almshouse 
population during either that year or past years as there has never 
been a comprehensive mandatory plan of reporting and in many 
counties few records have been kept. Apparently the last published 
report available is that of the state commissioner of charities and 
corrections for the year 1930, which contains a compilation of reports 
received from the chairmen of the boards of county commissioners 
of only twenty-six counties of the state.® At that time there were 
691 inmates in 26 poor farms as compared with 680, the number 
remaining in 33 such institutions on July 1, 1937. 

In 19357 the first state funds were made available for general 
home relief of “destitute unemplovable’’; but appropriations were 
small, allocation was made directly to the counties, and administra- 
tion was placed in the hands of the county commissioners,’ the 
traditional “overseers of the poor,” so there was little change in 
methods of care. 

On September 1, 1936, skeleton staffs were employed by the new 
State Department of Public Welfare in the seventy-seven counties 
of the state, and the work of investigating the accumulated applica- 
tions for assistance under the new program was begun. 

The Oklahoma Social Security Act provided that assistance could 
not be granted to inmates of public or private institutions, but it 
did not prohibit such inmates from filing applications. So, among 
the more than 125,000 applications which were filed for the various 
forms of public assistance during the first few months following the 
passage of the Act, there were 477 received from persons living in 
county homes. 

In the heat of pre-election days, when the proposed measures were 


© Report of the State Commissioner of Charities and Corrections, 1930, p. 86. The report 
covered only the amount of livestock owned; acreage of the farms; methods of heating 
and lighting the institutions; the number of bathrooms and whether they had hot water; 
a classification cf inmates by sex and color; the number discharged; the number who 
died; and a partial classification by physical condition. 


7 Session Laws of Oklahoma, 1935, ¢. 7:4, art. xviii. 8 Jbid., art. xix, sec. 3. 
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the subject of extended debate, many careless campaign promises 
had been made by ambitious candidates for office. Among them 
was the promise that old age assistance or “pensions”? would soon 
empty the almshouses—a promise that is as yet impossible of ful- 
filment. . 

The statutory limitation which required that all expenditures for 
administration of the new program be kept within 5 per cent of the 
assistance fund crippled the new department. The numerical inade- 
quacy of staff and political pressure from various groups made neces- 
sary the postponement of attention to the institutional population 
(except for emergencies) until after most of the applications for 
assistance from persons outside of institutions had been acted upon. 
It was, therefore, not until late in the spring of 1937 that much atten- 
tion could be devoted by the State Department of Public Welfare 
to the removal of persons from the almshouses. In May and June 
the county staffs were asked to study the entire almshouse popula- 
tion in relation to the provisions for care of the groups for whom 
home assistance was provided under the Social Security Act, i.e., 
children, the blind, and the aged. The study was not complete at 
the end of the fiscal year, June 30, 1937, but the data assembled up 
to that time revealed some interesting facts. 

In considering the Department’s public assistance program in re- 
lation to the almshouse population it must be remembered that the 
constitutional amendment creating the State Department of Public 
Welfare failed to give it any authority with respect to the admission 
of persons to county homes or to the administration of these institu- 
tions. Inspection of almshouses remains the duty of the state com- 
missioner of charities and corrections (an elective official also pro- 
vided for in the constitution),? while the actual administration re- 
mains in the hands of the various boards of county commissioners 
without state supervision. Therefore, the approach to the problem 
was on the basis of co-operation with the local boards of commis- 


9 Oklahoma Revised Statutes, 1931, sec. 3602, requires that each county institution 
be visited at least annuaily and that written recommendations be made to the board of 
county commissioners. The commissioner of charities and corrections is responsible for 
the inspection of more than six hundred public and private institutions and agencies. 
In 1935 she had one assistant commissioner and one stenographer, with a budget of 
$8,470. 
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sioners who are also the local public assistance boards of the State 
Department. Almost without exception these boards welcomed the 
opportunity to reduce the population of their county institutions 
and to make suitable plans for the care of the inmates on the outside, 
at federal and state expense. The coincidence of the passage of a 
homestead exemption act, which resulted in a great deal of concern 
with respect to financing other county activities, undoubtedly had 
something to do with the eagerness of some of the county officials 
to make plans that would permit the closing of their institution or 
the reduction of the budget for it. 

It is customary perhaps to think of almshouses as synonymous 
with homes for the aged, but the latitude of the Oklahoma statute 
which authorized the placement of “all poor and indigent persons” 
in the county home is apparent at a glance. Even a cursory examina- 
tion of the approximately one thousand individuals who entered the 
thirty-six almshouses” of the state some time during the year 1936- 
37 reveals that they sheltered not the aged alone, but a cross-section 
of those groups who are most disadvantaged in their struggle for 
existence: the aged, the physically handicapped, the mentally handi- 
capped, epileptics for whom there is no room in state hospitals, 
widows with children, and even orphans! 


CHILDREN 


A total of thirty-three children was found in the various county 
homes. Nineteen of these, comprising six families, were living with 
widowed mothers on poor farms because when they became depend- 
ent there was no county welfare department to assume responsibility 
for their care, and very meager funds for poor relief. Out of these 
six families one mother of four refused to apply for assistance which 
would have permitted her to leave the farm, and worked out her 
own plan with the commissioners for employment on the farm, assist- 
ing in the care of the other inmates. She and her children, however, 
live somewhat apart in a little cottage, so the family had some sem- 
blance of home life. Two families were approved for aid to depend- 


t0 Statistical data included in this study were obtained from informal reports sub- 
mitted to the State Department of Public Welfare by the district supervisors and county 
directors in the Public Assistance Division, The author is indebted to Mr. William 
McCullough, statistician with the Department, for assistance in tabulation. 
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ent children grants, and established in homes away from the poor 
farm. The farm on which another family lived was later closed to 
other inmates; and the mother, who was employed by the W.P.A., 
was given the rent of her cottage on the county-owned farm, so she 
was thereby enabled to maintain her four children in her own home. 

Twelve children were found in poor farms without their parents 
or other relatives. Two of them were in the custody of a matron 
and were actually doing a large share of the housekeeping in the 
institution. Although it was not possible to persuade the court to 
remove them, the matron left the institution, taking the children 
with her. Four brothers and sisters were entered in a state orphanage 
to which admission had formerly been denied on the grounds that 
they had a venereal disease. They had remained untreated for some 
time on the poor farm, and it was not until a more complete examina- 
tion was insisted upon by the State Department that they were 
given a health certificate and permitted to enter the state institu- 
tion. One child was placed in a private institution, and three were 
removed to carefully selected boarding-homes under supervision of 
the State Department of Public Welfare. One was sent to a relative 
in another state who offered a good home. The twelfth, a crippled 
girl aged nineteen, was found in the county home of an urban county 
where there were numerous private agencies and a county social 
service department of some years’ standing. She was sharing a room 
with an elderly woman and was most unhappy. She was placed in 
a hospital for a thorough physical examination and later was trans- 
ferred to a boarding-home. Arrangements were made for her to have 
music lessons and for vocational training through the Division of 
Vocational Rehabilitation. 

Possibly the most pathetic were a lad of fourteen and his sister 
of ten whose father was dead and whose mother was in the State 
Hospital for the Insane. They had been sent to the county farm 
several years ago because their mother’s aged parents were there, 
and there was no one else who showed any interest in them. The 
grandfather, age eighty-one, and the grandmother, age seventy-one, 
were most dissatisfied at the farm. Although the grandmother was 
crippled, she declared that she would gladly make a home for the 
family if she could escape. The county worker enlisted the interest 
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of friends and helped to work out a plan whereby the old couple 
was established with the children in a little house in town belonging 
to the children’s mother. Neighbors and townspeople gave them a 
shower of household furnishings, and their combined old age assist- 
ance allowances provided for maintenance on a decent level. 

The only children remaining in county homes on July 1, 1937, with 
the knowledge of the State Department were those of a feeble- 
minded mother who had been placed in one county home and two 
children who, with their epileptic mother, occupied a cottage on an- 
other of the farms because no state institutions would take the 
mother and she was physically unable to care for her children alone. 
Subsequently the latter children were placed under court order in 
foster-homes, upon the voluntary petition of the mother. 


THE BLIND 


Oklahoma passed a Blind Relief Act in 1935 providing for ad- 
ministration of the funds by a Commission for the Adult Blind.” 
A levy for this purpose was optional with the counties, so in many 
counties there was no provision for home assistance. The amounts 
of the “pensions” granted under that Act, even in counties which 
participated, approximated fifteen dollars a quarter during 1936. 
Therefore it is not surprising that thirty-two blind persons were 
found on poor farms by the State Department of Public Welfare. 
Out of this number only twelve applied for aid to the blind. Seven 
had been approved by June 30, one was found ineligible, and four 
applications were pending. 

One of the blind individuals who was approved for almost a maxi- 
mum grant was thereby enabled to leave the county home with his 
invalid wife after the two had lived there unhappily for eight years. 
Several others, including one man only thirty-seven years of age, 
went to the homes of relatives, where they are now welcome since 
they are financially independent. A number of blind did not apply 
for assistance because their age or physical condition made institu- 
tional care necessary or because they preferred to remain in familiar 
surroundings. The meager data available would seem to indicate 
that the future service made possible through aid to the blind will be 


1 Session Laws of Oklahoma, 1935, C. 24, art. i. 
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that of keeping young blind persons from having to enter county 
institutions rather than removal of persons who are already ac- 
customed to the restrictions of institutional care. 


THE AGED 

Out of the 477 applications received by the State Department of 
Public Welfare for assistance of various kinds from inmates of county 
homes, 435 were for old age assistance. Out of this number 200 
applications had been approved, and the persons removed from the 
institution by June 30, 1937. While 200 does not seem a considerable 
number, it must be remembered that the aged group in almshouses 
is usually comprised of persons who are least wanted by relatives 
or whose relatives are quite unable to care for them; those who have 
failed to adjust outside the institution because of their approaching 
senility and those whose weakened physical condition has made it 
impossible for them to live alone. 

Therefore much careful planning had to be done in order to estab- 
lish this group outside of the institutions. In all instances the old 
person was consulted and, where possible, permitted to work out 
his own arrangements with relatives or friends. In many instances, 
however, the public welfare visitor helped search for a boarding- 
home where the applicant could receive proper care or, if physically 
able to live alone, in locating furnished rooms which would be suit- 
able. One county director in reporting on the placements which had 
been made commented: 


Some wanted to be near the library, others close to a grocery store, others 
close to a church. Some had friends in town and wanted rooms within walking 
distance of them. As nearly as possible, we worked out plans that would be 
suitable to them. 

Considerable ingenuity was displayed by some of the workers in 
obtaining suitable boarding-homes for those who could not keep 
house. The following is an excerpt from the report of a district 
supervisor after visiting a boarding-home in one rural county: 

Mrs. Arnold (whose home was visited)” is not old enough to receive old age 
assistance and could not get work through the W.P.A., so arrangements were 
made for her to take care of a few of the aged who did not have relatives with 
whom they could live. 


1 All names are, of course, fictitious. 
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Mrs. Treadwell, who receives $30 monthly, pays the total to Mrs. Arnold 
for her care. Mrs. Treadwell, who is eighty-seven years old, is bed-ridden be- 
cause of a broken hip. She was propped up on pillows and was eating lunch from 
an attractive tray. The bed linen was clean and the covers well arranged. Mrs. 
Treadwell was smiling. She had named the house the ““Happy Home.” There 
was a clean new linoleum rug on the floor, three vases of flowers were in the 
room, and the atmosphere was one of cheer... . . The whole house was meagerly 
furnished but spotlessly clean and quite comfortable. 

Other boarders in the house with Mrs. Treadwell were likewise re- 
ported to be much happier than in the county farm. 

Out of the 200 aged persons removed from institutions, 104 were 
established in homes of their own, 33 were placed with relatives, and 
59 were placed in boarding-homes. Four made other plans. 

The eagerness with which some of these old people left the institu- 
tions was most pathetic. For many it spelled the opportunity to 
reunite with relatives and friends. Mr. Crane, for example, at seven- 
ty-five is beginning life again with his wife, who had to go to rela- 
tives in Arkansas when he could no longer provide for her. His step- 
son prepared a house for him and furnished transportation for the 
mother’s return to Oklahoma. Another aged man has become re- 
united with an estranged wife; and in numerous instances the work- 
er’s comments, such as ‘‘moved to home of daughter and seems well 
satisfied” or “‘lives alone but sister and a niece who live near by 
look after him almost every day,’’ reveal something of what removal 
from the institution has meant in terms of family ties. 

But not all the aged people who first filed applications actually 
succeeded in making an exodus. Some do not want to leave, and 
for some the assistance has come too late. 


THOSE WHO REMAINED 

Out of the 235 applications for old age assistance which had not 
been approved on June 30, 1937, we find that 34 preferred to remain 
in the county home, and therefore requested cancellation of their 
application. Seventy-one were in need of institutional care because 
of physical or mental disability, three had to be placed in other 
institutions, such as a state tuberculosis hospital or a hospital for 
the insane. Twenty-one applicants died before a plan could be 
worked out, and 22 were ineligible because they were not citizens or 
could not comply with requirements of the law concerning age and 
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residence. Two had sufficient income to disqualify them, and 82 
applications were still pending." The group of pending applications 
was almost entirely concentrated in the urban counties, where better 
institutions are maintained and where the large number of applica- 
tions from persons outside of institutions had not yet been com- 
pleted. 

It is interesting to note that out of the number approved and 
removed from institutions, 17 had asked to return because they 
found the adjustment to life outside the institution too difficult. 

Orly 95 of the inmates of county homes who were sixty-five years 
of age or over did not apply for old age assistance. Out of this 
number, 32 expressed themselves as preferring to remain in a county 
home. Forty-nine were not encouraged to apply because of physical 
incapacity and 7 because of mental incapacity. Four were ineligible 
because they were not citizens, one because of non-residence, and one 
because he had sufficient income to meet his own needs; another 
did not apply for unknown reasons. 

There were factors operating to make it impossible to remove 
some aged persons from the institutions who under other circum- 
stances might have been cared for outside. The constitutional limi- 
tation on the grant, for example, makes it impossible to pay more 
than thirty dollars to any individual. This amount is not sufficient 
to provide adequate medical and nursing care for persons who are 
helpless. Therefore it was often necessary to leave in the institutions 
persons whose maintenance on the outside would be too costly for 
the Department to meet under the law as no funds were available 
for supplementation. 

The difficulty of finding suitable boarding-homes, in some com- 
munities was likewise a problem. One county home remained open 
to accommodate three helpless old people for whom suitable board- 
ing-homes could not be found in the entire county. There is danger 
that the old person, if placed in unscrupulous hands, may be ex- 
ploited; many are querulous and irritable as well as being unable or 
unwilling to care well for their bodily needs, so that for the small 
sum of thirty dollars monthly it is not always possible to obtain 
decent care. The selection of boarding-homes for the aged—just as 


13 Many of these were approved soon after the end of the fiscal year. 
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the selection of homes for children—requires knowledge and limit- 
less patience. 

The public welfare visitors, each of whom was charged with the 
responsibility of administering assistance to several hundred old 
people and families, could not visit frequently enough to safeguard 
the well-being of ill or helpless aged persons. Therefore no attempt 
was made to remove persons for whom better care was provided in 
the institution than could be obtained outside for the amount of 
money available. In order, however, that none should be overlooked 
who might wish to leave and who could make the adjustment out- 
side of the institution, a representative of the State Department of 
Public Welfare (usually the field representative) visited every poor 
farm in the state to discuss the matter of applications with the 
inmates. These visits were followed by a visit from the county direc- 
tor or a staff member to take the applications. 

The State Department of Welfare placed a liberal interpretation 
on the statute which provided that “the assistance, if granted, 
shall not begin until he ceases to be an inmate.’"4 Under administra- 
tive regulations the first check was sent to the applicant in care of 
the county director, who could deliver it to him simultaneously with 
his departure from the institution, as otherwise few would have been 
able to move out. 

To the person who had thought of county almshouses as being 
devoted almost entirely to the care of the aged, a rough analysis of 
the population remaining in them on July 1, 1937, will be of inter- 
est. From Table 1 it is interesting to note that 329 out of 680 in- 
mates were between the ages of twenty-one and sixty-five, while 
318 were sixty-five or over. 

It was definitely reported by county welfare departments that 
135 of the group between twenty-one and sixty-five years of age 
needed institutional care because of physical or mental incapacity; 
but of the remaining 194, little is known. 

Three counties closed their homes at the end of the fiscal year. 
Two more hoped to be able to close by January 1, 1938, and one 
had begun to turn the institution into a county hospital. 

It is significant that many of the county boards said that even 
though they had only a few remaining inmates they would have to 

4 Session Laws of Oklahoma, 1936-37, C. 24, art. iv, sec. 3. 
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continue to maintain the institutions in order to provide for persons 
who were not eligible to old age assistance, aid to dependent chil- 
dren, or aid to the blind, since state funds for general relief were so 
inadequate. 

Under the constitutional amendment creating the State Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare it was charged with the duty of “faithfully 
administering and carrying into execution all legislation for the re- 
lief and care of needy aged persons who are unable to provide for 
themselves and other needy persons who on account of immature 


TABLE 1 


NUMBER OF INMATES OF COUNTY HOMES ON JULY 1, 1937 
CLASSIFIED IN RELATION TO SOCIAL- 
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* Persons sixty-five years of age and over. 

t Living with mother who prefers to remain in county home. 
age, physical infirmity, disability or other cause are unabie to pro- 
vide or care for themselves.’”’ In defiance of this amendment the 
legislature in special session in December, 1936, made another ap- 
propriation for general relief to last until June 30, 1937, and in 
regular session in 1937 appropriated additional funds for the next 
biennium to an already existing ex officio state welfare board which 
had been created as an emergency measure in 1935.%° These funds 


priations totalling $7,900,000 for general relief, textbooks, and medical care for the 
period December, 1936—June 30, 1938, to the State Board of Public Welfare, which 
has no connection with the State Department of Public Welfare, which is administering 
the social-security program. This board is composed of the governor, who is the chair- 
man, the state treasurer, the adjutant-general, and the chairman of the State Board of 
Public Affairs. 
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have been inadequate and badly administered in many counties 
first through direct allocation to boards of county commissioners 
and later by political appointees of the State Board of Public Wel- 
fare in the counties. The average relief to families in this group in 
May and June, 1937, was $4.09 a family.” It is obvious, then, that 
under such a program there would be no possibility of relief grants 
sufficient to provide for individuals in need of care because of physi- 
cal or mental disability. Had such funds been placed at the disposal 
of the same department as that which is administering the social- 
security assistance program they might have been made to dovetail 
in such a way as to help at least slightly in filling the gaps between 
the categories. 

The need for better administration of the state general relief is 
well illustrated by the case of a middle-aged woman who was found 
in one of the worst of the poorhouses. She is so badly crippled that 
she must live in a wheel chair. She is blind in one eye, but the vision 
in the other is virtually normal with glasses; therefore she was dis- 
approved by the state supervising ophthalmologist and could not 
receive aid to the blind. When she was interviewed concerning blind 
assistance she related a story of seven unhappy years of life in one 
room on the second floor of the county home, where she had been 
relegated upon entrance. Meals were sent to her, and she ate alone 
from her unappetizing tray. The farm was so far from town that 
she rarely saw her friends, and she was so helpless that she had not 
been out of doors within the seven-year period because no one cared 
enough to go to the trouble of carrying her up and down stairs. When 
she thought that there was a chance of getting a blind grant suffi- 
cient to pay board and room in the home of a friend, she told the 
worker that nothing else would matter very much if only she could 
once again feel the earth beneath her feet. Yet, when she was found 
ineligible for the state and federal blind aid, the general relief “‘in- 
vestigator’” either could not or would not make arrangements for 
boarding-home care for her on general relief funds. Through the 
influence of the district supervisor of the State Department, the 
county commissioners finally arranged for boarding-home care for 
her from their meager county poor funds. 


16 Social Security Board, Public Assistance Monthly Statistics for the United States, 
II, No. 6 (June, 1937), 5. 
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It is safe to assume that many other persons are in the institutions 
because of the very inadequate home assistance available for them 
and that, when care is provided for the individual between twenty- 
one and sixty-five years of age who is physically unable to maintain 
himself which is comparable with that now provided for those past 
sixty-five and for the blind, many more almshouses can be closed. 


THE COST OF INSTITUTIONAL CARE 


Figures obtained on the annual cost per inmate in the county 
homes in operation varied frora $100 a year up to $240, with seem- 
ingly little relation between standards of care and the cost per in- 
mate, as the highest cost was incurred by one institution which was 
operated in a house said to have been condemned. The average 
annual cost per inmate as derived from the annual budgets reported 
for the homes in operation was $196.50. This would be a per capita 
monthly cost of approximately $16.38. This figure is probably low 
as many counties did not attempt to show in the budget the annual 
income from farm products used and sold. In some counties part 
or all of the salaries of attendants was not included in the budget 
given, and the county officials frequently furnish clothing and special 
services from other funds. Budget figures were missing also for some 
of the better-operated and better-equipped institutions. 

The average annual grant to those aged persons who were re- 
moved from the institutions was $232.44, and the average grant 
to the blind was $252.00. These grants were distributed as shown 
in Table 2. 

The lower grants went to able-bodied persons and those who had 
relatives willing to assist with their care, while the larger grants 
went to those whose needs were greater. Meager though these 
amounts seem to be, they are more adequate than those which the 
State Department could make to the noninstitutional population. 
The average monthly grant to the aged for the entire state in July, 
1937, was $14.83 as against an average of $19.37 for those removed 
from institutions. 

Effective June 1, 1937, the entire 2 per cent consumer’s tax was 
allocated to the State Department. It is estimated that this will 
produce an annual income of $11,000,000, of which 75 per cent is 
earmarked for the aged. This is approximately twice the amount 
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which was available for 1936-37, and when federal funds are added 
to it the State Department will have between eighteen and twenty 
million dollars a year. It is significant in this connection, however, to 
point out that Oklahoma is giving assistance to a larger percentage 
of the estimated number of aged in the population than any other 
state with an approved plan for old age assistance and that the 
continually mounting roll of recipients has made it impossible to 
increase the average grants substantially. It is evident that, if the 


TABLE 2 


DISTRIBUTION OF MONTHLY ASSISTANCE GRANTS TO 
PERSONS APPROVED FOR OLD AGE ASSISTANCE AND 
AID TO THE BLIND, REMOVED FROM COUNTY 
HOMES, JULY 1, 1936—-JUNE 30, 1937 
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present administrative policies continue, there is little hope of grants 
becoming adequate enough to meet the need of those who are en- 
tirely dependent upon the state for care. 


STANDARDS OF CARE 


No survey of county homes in Oklahoma, however superficially 
made, would fail to point toward a lack of standards of care in exist- 
ing institutions. Most of them were better than was to be expected; 
others worse! Their one common denominator was variety. 

We take hope when we read that 


.... county farm consists of a large three-story brick hospital and clinic and a 
small natural stone home (with a capacity of 34) for the inmates of the county 
farm... . The hospital has a large fully equipped operating-room, and the 
county doctor isa skilled surgeon. .... The county employs a trained nurse who 
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is superintendent of the hospital as well as the farm. In addition, they have 
three trained nurses, two for day and one for night duty. The hospital has 
accommodations for forty persons. 

On the other hand, one home was described as follows: 

The inmates occupy a long frame, two-story building located about one- 
quarter mile from the main road. The walls, floors, and woodwork are all un- 
painted. There is no evidence of comfort, the furnishings on the lower floor 
in the living-room and kitchen consist of home-made tables and chairs. The 
upstairs, which is reached by a winding stairway, is a long hall with tiny indi- 
vidual rooms on each side. In each room is a high iron single bed and one 
chair. In some of the rooms there is a mirror and possibly an old trunk. Electric 
lights are the only convenience. 

Perhaps the worst was a farm on which were found thirteen minor 
children under “permanent” care. This group included two mothers, 
one with two children and one with six, three children with no 
relative in the institution, and the two referred to above who were 
there with grandparents. 

The plant consisted of several frame buildings in poor repair, 
furnished with crude and inadequate equipment. The atmosphere 
was desolate. In addition to the children, there was one old para- 
lyzed woman, who for five years had spent her restless days and 
wakeful nights under the stairway in the hall, which was a runway 
for children and adult inmates, male and female. Although uncom- 
plaining and cheerful in the barren surroundings, she nevertheless 
accepted gratefully the proffered escape. Plans were made for her 
in the home of a friend, who now for $30 monthly gives privacy, 
board, room, and loving service to this helpless old woman. 

The inmates of this home almost without exception begged for 
release. The county board, at first unwilling to permit a representa- 
tive of the State Department to visit the home, ended by co-operat- 
ing in the removal of inmates and had plans under way to close the 
home if provision can be made for those who do not come under the 
social-security program. 

The financial arrangements made with superintendents of poor 
farms varied greatly. In the urban counties the usual arrangement 
was a fairly adequate salary on a monthly basis, but in three counties 
the superintendent was paid on contract, in one of which the stipend 
was $8.00 a month a person. In one very rural county the approval 
of the superintendent’s application for old age assistance removed 
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him from the necessity of taking inmates on contract; plans were 
made for the few remaining inmates, and the home was left devoid 
of population. 

The heterogeneous nature of the individuals remaining on the 
poor farms and the physical character of the institutions makes it 
difficult to suit them to the needs of the inmates. With one excep- 
tion the homes in operation are located on farms some distance from 
town, and the county looks to the superintendent to make the farm 
pay part of the upkeep of the institution. Yet, those who need 
institutional care are physically unable to help with the farm work 
and need the services of nurses rather than those of farmers. Out 
of the thirty-six almshouses in operation in 1936-37, only five pro- 
vided any real nursing care in the institution. 

The distribution of the population in the county homes remaining 
open on June 30, 1937, is interesting. It indicates that four institu- 
tions are being maintained for populations ranging from one to five 
persons; eleven have from six to ten; thirteen house from eleven to 
twenty-five; and three counties care for between twenty-six and 
fifty. Two counties, Oklahoma and Tulsa, the most predominantly 
urban counties in the state, have institutions caring for 125 and 
142, respectively. 

PRESENT TREND 

The removal of more than two hundred and thirty persons from 
county homes in Oklahoma up to June 30, 1937, will have saved the 
counties of the state (even at the low estimate of $196.50 per capita) 
almost $50,000 for the year 1937-38. This does not take into con- 
sideration those persons who would have entered such institutions 
last year or those who would have to enter during the current year 
if funds for home assistance were not available. If this more than 
$50,000 savings effected for the county governments by the assump- 
tion of responsibility by the state and federal governments were to 
be applied toward improving the standards of care of those persons 
who must remain county charges, it would go far toward giving 
them real security. If it could be used for boarding-home care or 
outdoor relief for persons not now eligible to social security assist- 
ance, it would make possible the removal of more than two hundred 
at the same rate as was allowed to the aged persons removed from 
the institutions last year. 
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The actual trend in other states is toward the development of 
adequate programs of general home relief from local and state funds 
for persons who are in need and who cannot qualify for assistance 
under the Social Security Act. 

It is recognized that plans for children should be based on the 
needs of the individual child and that aid in their own homes, or 
institutional care in a good children’s institution, or foster-home 
placement may be used as the interest of the child dictates. 

Likewise the care of the aged in most states today falls into three 
general types according to the need of the individual. For the care 
of those who can manage their own affairs and provide for their 
bodily wants and for those who have relatives willing to give them 
boarding and nursing care, provision may be made through old age 
assistance for care in their own homes or the homes of relatives. For 
aged persons who do not have relatives willing to assist with their 
care, suitable boarding-homes with pleasant surroundings can often 
be found where their assistance grants may be used to pay room 
and board. Then for those who are chronically sick and need con- 
stant nursing care, a well-equipped institution with adequate medi- 
cal service and hospital facilities will more adequately meet the need. 

The reduction of the almshouse population in Oklahoma seems to 
be in line with the modern trend toward the provision of care outside 
of institutions for persons who are physically and mentally able to 
make the adjustment and for those who have family ties sufficient 
to help provide a normal home life. But the gaps in Oklahoma’s 
present welfare program have prevented the removal of many who 
should be cared for outside. In order further to reduce the almshouse 
population it will be necessary for the state to provide first of all 
for good administration of its fund for general home relief to those 
groups not needing institutional care and who do not come under 


the present categorical program of the Social Security Act. 

If the poor farms are not to be used to house children in the future 
as they have in the past, an adequate and competent staff of social 
workers must be provided in the Child Welfare Division of the State 
Department of Public Welfare so that county judges and commis- 
sioners in the seventy-seven counties will refer children to the State 
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Department or its local units for care rather than continue to use 
county institutions. 

Then, in order to make possible the adequate care of the aged 
now in institutions, a twofold program would be necessary. Provi- 
sion for supplementary funds over and above the maximum of $30, 
which may now be paid to the aged and blind would make it possible 
to purchase suitable boarding-home care for more of them, although 
hospital care for others would still be necessary. An increase in the 
amount that could be paid for boarding-home care would be danger- 
ous and futile unless accompanied by a personnel policy in the State 
Department of Public Welfare that would provide for the employ- 
ment of a sufficient number of county workers to assume responsi- 
bility for the supervision of the care of aged persons placed in board- 
ing-homes. Such workers should of course be selected on the basis 
of their qualifications for social welfare work inasmuch as the finding 
of suitable homes and supervision of them requires special skill. 
Needless to say, in a state where so few qualified social workers 
are available for employment on county stafis, a plan for extra- 
mural care of physically and mentally incompetent aged persons 
should be safeguarded by provision for inspection and approval of 
all boarding-homes used, by qualified field representatives from the 
state office. 

Even after all possible persons were removed who could live com- 
fortably on an adequate allowance, there would remain a residue 
of the chronically ill for whom institutional care would be prefer- 
able. In the urban counties where funds are available and the num- 
ber to be cared for justify the expenditure, a county hospital will 
meet the need. For the smaller counties, however, a district infir- 
mary or hospital would be more feasible and satisfactory. Possibly an 
extension of the present state hospital system now limited to the 
acutely ill, on a district basis would prove practicable. The abolition 
of county poor farms in their present form and the substitution of 
a joint program of adequate public assistance and hospital care 
through local and state co-operation would go far toward providing 
some measure of security for those untouched by present programs. 
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PERSONAL REACTIONS OF ASSIGNEES TO 
W.P.A. IN CHICAGO: 


MARGARET C. BRISTOL 


ORK relief continues to be of great interest not only to 

the social worker but to the general public as well. A 

few months ago there was a large reduction in the num- 
bers of workers on W.P.A. owing to the so-called retrenchment poli- 
cy. Asa result the intake departments of the Chicago Relief Admin- 
istration were crowded with applicants who upon losing their W.P.A. 
jobs found it necessary to return to general public relief. The situa- 
tion is now changed somewhat, for at the time of writing plans are 
being made to assign a large number of individuals to the W.P.A. 
It is, therefore, of value to examine some of the personal reactions of 
assignees to W.P.A. 

This study of personal reactions to the Works Progress Program 
was conducted in the summer of 1936 along with another survey of 
cases assigned to W.P.A., but which at the time were active in the 
relief office? These W.P.A. studies were parts of a larger work- 
relief study, reports of which have already been given in this Review. 

The essential purpose of this part of the study was to obtain some 
indications as to the attitudes of the men toward the works-progress 
program in general, as well as their reactions to various specific 
aspects of W.P.A., and to determine, if possible, whether or not they 
preferred it to the previous work-relief program and, if they did, the 
reasons for their preference in so far as these could be ascertained. 


t This study was undertaken with the aid of the Committee on Social Security of 
the Social Science Research Council as a part of an analysis of national relief policies. 
The statements and conclusions of the author have not, however, been reviewed by the 
Committee or the Social Science Research Council and, therefore, do not reflect the 
opinions or attitudes of the Committee or the Council. 

2 Margaret C. Bristol, ‘““W.P.A. in Chicago, Summer, 1936,” Social Service Review, 
XI (September, 1937), 372-94. 

3 Margaret C. Bristol and Helen R. Wright, “‘Work Relief in Chicago,” Social Service 
Review, VIII (December, 1934), 628-52; Margaret C. Bristol, ‘(Changes in Work Relief 
in Chicago,” Social Service Review, IX (June, 1935), 243-55. 
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The decision to utilize the 817 cases previously included in the 
Chicago work-relief study as a basis from which the present sample 
would be selected was made in order to save the effort of going 
through new case records and filling out new schedule forms.* The 
schedules from the previous work-relief study were of course avail- 
able and were utilized again here. It happened that in a very few 
instances the report of the previous interview was also at hand. 
The number of these cases was very small because only a portion 
of the 817 cases were interviewed for the work-relief study, so that 
only a small number of these fell in the present sample. 

The vocational records of the 817 work-relief cases were checked 
in the district offices in order to determine which of these cases 
had received assignments to W.P.A., and in order to secure the 
most recent addresses of those who had received such assignments. 
These cases were then visited alphabetically as far as time permitted. 

Because of the fact that many of the men had moved from their 
original districts and many others had moved from the addresses 
last appearing on the vocational and case records, there was no 
way of determining with any degree of accuracy—without what 
seemed an excessive expenditure of time—just what proportion of 
the 817 work-relief cases originally studied had received W.P.A. 
assignments up to the time of this study. 

When visits were made in an attempt to locate the men, it was 
discovered that many could not be located either because they had 
moved and had left no addresses or because they could not be de- 
pended upon to be home at any certain time because of the irregu- 
larity of their working-hours. These cases were therefore discarded 
because of time limitations. Out of approximately 250 attempted 
visits, interviews were completed with 137 cases. 

The resulting sample cannot therefore be considered as being 
representative of the W.P.A. population in Chicago as a whole. The 
fact that all these men had previously been employed on work relief 
is in itself a selective factor, the effect of which is not known. 

The interviewing was done by graduate students in the School of 
Social Service Administration of the University of Chicago, all of 
whom were trained and experienced interviewers. The interviews 


4 Ibid., TX, 243. 
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were essentially conversational in nature. No questionnaires were 
utilized, although a set of questions was prepared and used by the 
interviewers with the one limitation that leading questions were to 
be avoided, as they saw fit. The purpose of these questions was to 
insure that certain basic data would be obtained. 

The conversational method was utilized in the belief that by this 
means the correlation between the opinions expressed and the con- 
scious and unconscious attitudes would be higher than if direct ques- 
tions were relied upon exclusively. Even so it was found necessary 
to employ direct questions rather frequently, particularly with the 
less communicative persons. In such instances the reactions were 
often too indefinite to be significant. The responses not infrequently 
consisted of a shrug of the shoulder or a statement such as “Oh, it 
was all right, I guess,” and similar reactions. 

The validity of any attempt to determine attitudes by means of 
conversation and direct interrogation is subject to question. It must 
be borne in mind that verbal expressions of opinion may or may not 
be direct indications of the person’s real attitudes. These reactions 
are merely the overt expression of a person’s attitudes under par- 
ticular circumstances. They may, in fact, represent rationalizations 
or other forms of compensating behavior. Interpretation in the light 
of the person’s entire personality in contact with the particular con- 
ditions to which the personality is reacting is required to approach 
an understanding of the underlying attitudes. Nevertheless, we 
must of necessity be concerned here primarily with the opinions as 
expressed by the persons interviewed. The extent to which these 
represent attitudes cannot be determined in a limited study of this 
kind. 

It is important to insert at this point an additional comment 
regarding the general nature of the reactions and the specific reac- 
tions to the interviewers. In a considerable number of the cases the 
reactions were indefinite and noncommittal, and the persons seemed 
reticent about expressing themselves freely despite the fact that 
the interviewers had assured them that the information would be 
kept stricly confidential. Therefore a definite tabulation of the reac- 
tions, except as far as the general preference between W.P.A. and 
work relief, is concerned, has seemed unwarranted, if not impossible. 
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If it be true that the free expression of opinion on the part of those 
interviewed was inhibited by the fear that the information might 
be utilized to their disadvantage, it is entirely possible that the 
reactions represent an understatement rather than an overstatement 
of the real attitudes toward the inadequacies of the various work 
programs. 

But other explanations of this phenomenon are possible. In a 
small number of cases definite antagonisms to former relief investi- 
gators, case aides, and case workers were clearly shown to be present 
and it is almost certain that in a very few cases at least this antago- 
nism was carried over and operated against the interviewer. Finally, 
it is a fact that most of the men interviewed possessed a narrow 
cultural and work experience and had in the past been accustomed to 
relatively low-paid jobs so that their standards of efficiency were 
doubtless low. Many of them appeared to be accepting reality un- 
critically. It is not surprising that, in general, the most definite 
and intelligent reactions came from the more skilled members of 
the group. 

In the selection of cases to be included here as illustrative material 
those in which there was evidence of possible unreliability or in- 
accuracy on the part of the person interviewed as indicated by the 
discrepancy between statements and information in the case records, 
or by the attitudes toward the interviewer, have, for the most part, 
been eliminated. 

Turning now to the results of these interviews, it was found that 
with regard to the preference between work relief and W.P.A. the 
reactions were as indicated in Table 1. 


RELATION OF WAGES TO PREFERENCE 


It is evident that a majority of those interviewed favored W.P.A. 
As to the reasons for this preference, the records show that all the 
men who expressed a preference for W.P.A. received higher wages 
on W.P.A. than on work relief, with but two exceptions;’ and that 
all those who expressed a preference for work relief received higher 
financial returns on work relief, with but one exception; and, finally, 
that of those who volunteered a preference for C.W.A., a total of 


5 See Case Nos. 45 and 47. 
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seven persons, as indicated in Table 1, all but one received more 
remuneration while on C.W.A. than on the other programs. This 
does not necessarily prove that wages was the most important single 
factor entering into the preferences, for the reason that information 
on no other single factor was obtained as consistently as on wages, 
and there is no way of arriving at similar correlations with these 
other elements. It is true that the persons volunteered the informa- 


TABLE 1 
EXPRESSION OF PREFERENCES BETWEEN W.P.A. AND 
WORK RELIEF 

















Preference No. Per Cent 
Preferred W.P.A. to work relief................... 88* 64 
Preferred work relier to. WPA... esc e eens ve 7 5 
No definite preference between work relief and W.P.A. 
CRG CEME ON 6 55h cairo s Canin Car nnsaeun vax saan 42 31 
Made no statement of general preference but re- 
acted to specific aspects of W.P.A............. ay Viki, 
Disapproved of both W.P.A. and work relief... ... Coa Aree 
Saw no difference between W.P.A. and work relief. . i aag| Se 
Refused to talk (3) or were noncommital (3)... ... Gy cee 
Volunteered preference for C.W.A. but no prefer- 
ence between W.P.A. and work relief.......... | a ee 
Did not report for W.P.A. assignment so had no 
Basis fOr COMPANISON, . ecco ence see mane Bo ents 
TERN se Sac rep cloacae cass eae cca Tes ah i lesa rae 137 100 








* Two of these volunteered that they preferred C.W.A. to either work relief or 
WP.A. 
1 Adding these to the two others, we have a total of seven who expressed a 
preference for C.W.A. 
tion regarding wages as the reason for their preference in a number 
of instances, and in practically no cases were other factors men- 
tioned without specific questioning regarding them. 

Thus there is at least reason for belief that the wage factor was of 
primary importance in determining preference, and that whatever 
other factors entered in were distinctly secondary in importance. 

The importance of the wage factor shows up particularly well if 
we analyze the fourteen cases in which the men preferred either 
work relief or C.W.A. to W.P.A. It will be noted that only in Case 
Nos. 11 and 7 were other factors, according to the statements of 
the men, of sufficient importance to counterbalance the wage factor. 
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The great majority of men who preferred work relief had large 
families, so that the preference for work relief was in reality due to 
the size of the family coupled with the method of making payments 
for work relief according to the budgetary needs of the family. 


No. 1.—Before the depression, Mr. Adams earned on the average of $48 a 
week as a truck driver, although during 1925 and 1926, before he received a 
severe leg injury due to a cave-in of used lumber, he earned much more than 
this as a construction helper. His family consists of his wife and three children 
under sixteen years of age. In March, 1932, he became unemployed and re- 
ceived his first direct relief nearly two years later. In March, 1934, he was given 
his first work-relief job as a laborer at which he earned $13 weekly until Novem- 
ber, 1935, when he was given a W.P.A. assignment as a laborer. According to 
Mr. Adams the work-relief earnings were much more adequate than W.P.A. 
because he was given supplementary aid by the agency, where as now on W.P.A. 
he is not given extra assistance beyond the $55 monthly wage. He was given 
coal and clothing while on work relief and he also says that the money went 
farther for prices were lower. After making sure that the investigator was not 
a ‘“‘G-man”’ he became quite willing to talk about the situation. According to 
Mr. Adams he can see very little difference between the two programs of work 
relief and W.P.A., other than that he received more money on work relief. 
Neither program required as hard work as would a private contractor. The 
foreman on the W.P.A. projects and on work relief were “fairly competent.” 
He has had only one chance for private work while on W.P.A. but did not accept 
this for it was an intermittent job and ‘‘W.P.A. was at least sure.’”” Mr. Adams 
believes that W.P.A. should give more hours of work to married men and that 
the rate of pay should be higher. He realizes that the plan of giving more work 
to married men would not work in private industry but believes that ““W.P.A. 
is different.’ At present Mr. Adams is in arrears with his heat and light bills 
and other obligations and would welcome any chance to make more money. 


No. 2.—In the latter part of 1931, Mr. Baker lost his job as a platform laborer 
in a meat-packing company where he had earned 45 cents an hour. The follow- 
ing month he had to apply for public assistance for he had been unable to save 
anything on his regular wages as he has a wife and seven children. He was 
assigned to work relief two years later and worked as a laborer. At present he 
is working as a watchman on W.P.A. and earns $55 a month. He had averaged 
approximately $39 a month on work relief. Since he seemed rather suspicious 
of the worker, he would only say that he liked W.P.A. because he earned more 
money than on work relief. 


No. 3.—Mr. Knight was quite willing to talk with the interviewer and pro- 
duced various cards to substantiate his statements. He has a wife and three 
children to support. He says that he is unable to earn enough to support his 
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family adequately. While on direct relief and on work relief his wife had been 
given treatment in a local hospital for eye trouble but a short time after he 
was given a W.P.A. assignment, her hospital care was canceled and she then 
had to go to a private doctor and he was unable to pay the doctor. Prior to 
1932 he had been a chauffeur for seventeen years and was a member of the 
Truck-Driver’s Union and paid his dues until 1932. The month after he lost 
his job he kad to apply for relief and a few months later he was assigned to a 
work-relief project where he earned $72 a month. In August, 1935, he was 
assigned as a watchman on W.P.A. and earns $55 a month. He is not receiving 
any supplementary assistance. Mr. Knight was quite disgusted with W.P.A. 
and stated that he would rather have work relief or direct relief, for then he 
would have enough to take care of his family. He says that his W.P.A. pay 
checks are from four to seven days late each time, which makes it very difficult 
for he has no credit in the neighborhood. If he were on direct relief then he 
would be able to secure medical care and clothing for his family. According to 
Mr. Knight ‘“‘the sooner I get a job the better it will be for me.’ If he could 
get a job at $18 a week, he said “I would get down on my knees and pray.” 
Mr. Knight’s hours of work have been changed so that he will have more free 
time in which to look for work. Mr. Knight believes that the W.P.A. authorities 
have “deliberately planned the hours in order to prevent the men from securing 
private work” for they previously had no time to look for other work. 


No. 4.—Mr. Raymond lives with his wife and four children. He is Italian 
and speaks English brokenly but well enough to converse and was willing to 
talk to the investigator. He was a fireman in a candy factory and had earned 
about $25 a week. He lost his job even though he had worked for this company 
for over six years because he and some other men played a joke on the foreman 
who was unwilling to excuse it. He applied for relief a few months later and 
was given a work-relief assignment as a watchman. Later he was given a 
W.P.A. job as a laborer. He preferred the work-relief job because the W.P.A. 
checks were always late and this created hardship for the family. According 
to Mr. Raymond there was no question as to the acceptance of W.P.A. He 
had to accept it because there was nothing else to do. He had no other work 
‘The men work like H—— on the W.P.A. projects.” The bosses “‘ride the men.” 
He described one incident in which the foreman fired one laborer and tried to 
fire others for not working faster. According to Mr. Raymond the men “ganged” 
up on the foreman and at last the superintendent adjusted the matter. Although 
Mr. Raymond prefers work relief he considers both as methods of earning relief 
and does not think of either in terms of a regular job. 


No. 5.—Mr. Glie was born in Lithuania and came to the United States when 
he was sixteen years old. He learned to be a tinner in his native country and 
followed the same trade when he came here. He had had no trouble in finding 
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work until the depression. He had worked for one company for over seven years 
and always earned from $30 to $45 a week. After he lost his job he managed 
to live for almost two years on savings and on money he borrowed from relatives. 
Part of the time Mrs. Glie worked in a factory but she was unable to earn very 
much. Then too there are two children under fourteen years of age and she 
was needed at home to care for them. He was assigned as a laborer on work 
relief and earned his budget of $67 a month. He is now working as a laborer 
on W.P.A. and earns $55 and is not being given supplementary aid. He prefers 
work relief because he not only earned more money but he had more time to 
look for private employment. In addition to this he does not like his present 
W.P.A. job for he is not kept busy. 


No. 6.—Mr. Young said very little during the visit but stated that he pre- 
ferred work relief to W.P.A. because he earned more on work relief. He also 
objected to W.P.A. for he thought that the earnings on W.P.A. should be scaled 
to the size of the family. 


No. 7—Mr. Kay, who is forty-three years old, has worked as a carpenter for 
twenty years. He had been a member of the union and had kept up his dues 
until he was unable to find a job in 1932. About 1928 he had abandoned his 
work as a regular carpenter and tried contracting in the home-building line. 
He did so well that he continued until 1932. When he was unable to secure 
work he had to apply for assistance late in 1933. In April, 1934, he was given a 
work-relief job as a carpenter and earned his budget of $38 a month. This con- 
tinued until November, 1935, when he was given a job on W.P.A. as a laborer 
at $55 a month. He does not think that W.P.A. has given him a “‘square deal” 
for after working as a carpenter successfully for two years on a work-relief 
job he was given a laboring job on W.P.A. at a lower rate of pay. He maintains 
that he is losing his skill as a carpenter and constantly reiterates that he “‘has 
to work in the mud” and does not like it. 


No 8.—Mr. Walter Peters was born in Mississippi twenty-three years ago 
and came to Chicago with his parents in 1930. They were tenant farmers in 
the South but because they could not make a living there they came to Chicago. 
His father was assigned to a work-relief job as a laborer but had to stop due to 
illness. Then Walter Peters was assigned to work in his place and earned the 
budget of about $30 a month. He had formerly worked on a C.W.A. project 
and had been paid $22.60 a week on an alley-improvement job. Walter is now 
working as a laborer on a W.P.A. project and earns $55 a month. He considers 
the supervision on the W.P.A. job as adequate and says that the men are kept 
busy but that they work no harder than they would in private industry. He 
does not believe that politics enters into W.P.A. work as far as assignments are 
concerned. The projects that he has worked on have been useful. He thinks 
tnat W.P.A. work has helped him personally because he has been kept physically 
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fit by it. He also considers the W.P.A. job as a real one and not as a form of 
relief, but he still looks for outside work because he wants more money. In 
spite ‘of this preference for W.P.A., Walter prefers C.W.A. to either W.P.A. 
or work relief because it paid more. His rent is two months in arrears, and a 
grocery bill has accumulated. 


No. 9.—Mr. Anderson has a wife and four children, all under ten years of 
age, who are dependent upon him. He is a furniture delivery helper and truck 
driver. He has belonged to the Truck-Driver’s Union but has been unable to 
pay dues since 1932, when he became unemployed. He had worked at one place 
for ten years but was released because of a wage assignment for unpaid furni- 
ture. He thinks that his discharge came because there was a new foreman. 
He applied for relief in July, 1932, and received direct relief until he was assigned 
to C.W.A., where he earned $18 a week as a laborer. After this he was given 
work relief and earned his budget of about $45 a month. Later he was assigned 
as a laborer on W.P.A. at $55 a month. His union called him in May, 1936, 
and he was given his old job back with his former employer at $50 a week. 
Mr. Anderson talked freely about his work experience and was very glad to get 
a regular job. He not only considered his W.P.A. wages insufficient but he 
disliked it because he was not given his regular kind of work. He states that 
he worked hard on W.P.A. though the amount of work done depended a great 
deal upon the foreman. At times they would rush the men to get a job done and 
again they would tell them to “go slow” and ‘make the job last.’’ On the 
whole he considered W.P.A. easier than a private job. He was also of the 
opinion that local politics played an important part in the W.P.A. program. 
He has known many men to get W.P.A. work without being on relief. He also 
believes that a difference should be made in the pay of men with large families 
and those who have none. Mr. Anderson preferred C.W.A. work to either work 
relief or W.P.A. because the pay was better. He preferred W.P.A. to work 
relief because it was more regular and dependable. 


No. 10.—Mr. Needmore is an electric-welder by trade. However he never 
belonged to the union because he didn’t think it ‘“‘worth while.” He has not 
worked as a welder for seven years or more. From late in 1930 to the spring 
of 1932 he worked as a night watchman and then for the next five months he 
washed cars in a garage. His failure to work at his regular trade was due partly 
to the depression and partly to the fact that he did not belong to the union. 
He first applied for relief for his wife and three children in May, 1932. He re- 
ceived direct relief until he was placed on C.W.A., where he earned $18 a week. 
Following this he was on work relief as a laborer and earned his budget of about 
$25 a month. Now he is earning $55 a month on W.P.A. as a laborer. He was 
able to think of his work experience only in terms of what it had meant to him 
in cash payments. C.W.A. was the most acceptable for it paid the most money. 
He is now behind in his payments for rent, gas, and electricity, and the family 
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needs clothing. He believes that there should be some difference in the pay of 
the single men and those with families. He says that W.P.A. checks are usually 
late. He considers all “‘relief as a racket” and will be “glad when this relief 
mess is over.’”’ He feels rather bitterly about the relief workers who have cut 
his allowances and have never supplemented his W.P.A. wages as they do for 
other men. He says he works hard on W.P.A. and earns his money. He believes 
that politics is mixed up with the city administration of W.P.A. but he does 
not believe that the federal government “‘plays politics.” 


No. 11.—Mr. Henry Black is just twenty-one years old. When he was six- 
teen he had to leave school and go to work because of the death of his father. 
There are six other siblings, and all but one are younger than he. The older 
one worked as a welder from 1926 to 1930, and according to the work record 
he received this work largely because of the dependency of the family upon 
him. Henry has never had private employment but was first assigned to C.W.A. 
in 1931 after his family had applied for assistance a few months before. On 
work relief he was employed as a gardener. On this project he earned a part of 
the budget. In May, 1934, when the project was stopped he was assigned to 
cleaning streets. This continued until he was assigned to W.P.A. in September, 
1935. He is employed now as a construction laborer and earns $55 a month. 
Mr. Black preferred his C.W.A. employment because “‘it was the easiest.”” He 
merely had to sign in during the morning and then go home and his pay checks 
continued to come. However, Mr. Black believes that the W.P.A. work has 
been the best administered and supervised of all of his work-relief projects. 
The men working on his W.P.A. project are “kept moving” but he does not 
think that the men were efficient for they were not trained for the work. “One 
experienced concrete man could do this work in one-third of the time that 
three of the men could do it in.”’ In spite of this he thinks that he has gained 
a certain kind of “learning” on the project. 


No. 12.—Mr. Mumford is fifty-five years of age and is a painter by trade, 
with a wife and a ten-year-old son. He completed the second year of high 
school. His membership in the local painter’s union has been maintained since 
1919 with the exception of three years early in the depression period. Before 
the depression Mr. Mumford would usually average about $70 a week during 
the spring and autumn seasons and then would live the rest of the year on this 
money. Work became more and more scarce, and in 1930 he applied to a private 
agency for assistance. A few months later his case was transferred to the public 
relief organization, and he has been assisted by that agency since that time. 
He was first assigned to C.W.A. and worked for fifty-one days and earned $11.28 
a day, which was the union scale for painters. Later he was given work relief 
as a painter on a budget of $40 a month. On November 27, 1935, he received 
his first W.P.A. assignment as a laborer at $55 a month. Then after a short 
time he was transferred to a painting job at the union scale of $85 and has been 
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doing this ever since. The W.P.A. project he is now on is painting public schools, 
and he considers the work necessary from the community point-of-view. Mr. 
Mumford stated that he considers W.P.A. as a form of relief but wishes to con- 
tinue to work and earn what he receives from the agency. Because the needs 
of his family were met more adequately under C.W.A., Mr. Mumford prefers 
C.W.A. work for it paid more. Of the two forms of work relief and W.P.A., 
he prefers W.P.A. because it is more regular and the pay is received more 
regularly. ‘Any form of relief that pays the most is the best.’’ He has never 
lost any time from his W.P.A. work. Pay checks are very rarely delayed and 
they always have plenty of tools and materials with which to work. According 
to Mr. Mumford he has always worked under W.P.A. foremen and he considers 
them just as efficient as private contractor “‘bosses.’’ In fact, he went on to say, 
in some ways W.P.A. work is preferable to a private job with contractors for 
under W.P.A. a man does an “honest day’s labor for an honest day’s pay” and 
under a private contractor he wants two days of work in one day and is never 
satisfied with the work done. 


No. 13.—Mr. Blanc is forty-three years of age and has a wife and two young 
children to support. He was a member of the local Hod-Carriers’ Union for 
several years prior to the depression and worked regularly and usually earned 
about $35 a week. He came to Chicago eighteen years ago from a Mississippi 
farm, worked for two years in a box factory, and then began his work as a 
construction laborer. According to Mr. Blanc he also learned how to do janitor 
work but has never belonged to that union. The family first applied to a private 
agency for assistance late in 1930 when he had been unable to secure work be- 
cause of his need for dental work. He was assigned to C.W.A. and earned $13 
a week at labor work. After this direct relief was given for a short period and 
then he was assigned to work relief as a laborer and earned his budget of about 
$25 a month. In October, 1935, he received an assignment to W.P.A. and has 
been working regularly since then. He earns $55 a month as a laborer. His 
experience has been with just two crews and always on street work. Mr. Blanc 
prefers C.W.A. work because it pays the most but says that he is opposed to 
the entire relief program. Not only is there politics in W.P.A. but the entire 
idea of relief is unsound. He believes that the politicians get all the good 
W.P.A. jobs or place their friends in them. According to Mr. Blanc an extra 
allowance should be made for men with families to support. 


No. 14.—Mr. McKenzie, aged forty, has a wife and two young children. He 
has always worked as a laborer in meat-packing companies and earned $18 
a week. According to the work record the company considered his work satis- 
factory and would employ him again if ‘‘conditions permitted.’”’ He first applied 
for relief in May, 1930, and received direct relief until his assignment to C.W.A. 
in November, 1933. He received $18 a week as a laborer on this program until 


ee 
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the wages were later cut to $15 a week. In August, 1934, he was assigned to 
work relief and earned a budget of about $50 a month until September, 1935. 
At that time he was returned to direct relief and:was not assigned to W.P.A. 
until October 29, 1935. Mr. McKenzie is now on his fourth W.P.A. assignment 
as a laborer at $55 a month. He has been employed on street work, and he says 
that he has worked just as hard on W.P.A. as on private work. To Mr. Mc- 
Kenzie C.W.A. work proved the most beneficial of all the three work programs 
because it paid the most and the prices were lower at that time. His comment 
on W.P.A. work was: “It’s a shame to waste good labor on the kind of work 
we do. We tear up good streets and put down pavement which shows cracks 
and holes almost as soon as we get through with it.”” The tools are adequate, 
and the supervision is skilled as far as he knows. His explanation of the failure 
to do proper paving work on the streets is that the men know nothing of the 
work and even though the foremen are well trained they cannot do good work 
with poor laborers. He also stated that the men would often jump over a very 
badly paved street and repair ones that didn’t seem to need repair. Mr. Mc- 
Kenzie believes that the pay should be graduated in accordance with the size 
of a man’s family. Although this would probably cost more, he reasoned that 
“as long as we are getting paid to do work that isn’t giving the taxpayers much 
for their money, why not waste some of it by paying the men more? .... The 
money is wasted anyway.” He does not believe that single men doing the same 
kind of work should be paid as much as men with families. 


The foregoing illustrations tend to bear out the obvious conclu- 
sion that, to persons on very low incomes, the wage factor is so 
extremely important as to counterbalance all other factors in deter- 
mining conscious preferences for work programs except under ex- 
ceptional conditions where one or more factors differ greatly in de- 
gree between the programs. 

It is impossible to determine the significance of other factors 
which may have influenced preferences. There is evidence that a 
number of elements did have some bearing upon the morale and 
maintenance of self-respect which, in turn, probably affected the 
reactions of the men toward a specific type of work program. It is 
perhaps not unreasonable to assume that a man would get satisfac- 
tion from work which was conducted efficiently with a competent 
supervisor and adequate tools; in a job in which merit rather than 
political influence determines the status and promotion of workers, 
and in which available skills are utilized and new skills are developed, 
and which is regular and steady rather than shifting and uncertain. 
Therefore, despite the impossibility of determining accurately the 
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relation between these elements and the maintenance of morale or 
the preference for a specific work program, there is value in attempt- 
ing to analyze the reactions of the men to a number of these factors. 
In some instances the comments made by those interviewed referred 
to various elements of the W.P.A. program alone; in other cases 
comparisons were made between W.P.A. and work relief or C.W.A., 
or between W.P.A. and private work. 


ADEQUACY OF THE W.P.A. WAGE 

Let us take first the problem of the adequacy or inadequacy of 
the W.P.A. wage. Much was discovered of the insufficiency of the 
W.P.A. wage to meet elementary needs of the families. There are 
definite indications here that, although supplementary relief was 
provided for some W.P.A. cases, as shown in a preceding article,° 
supplementation was by no means provided in all W.P.A. cases 
where a definite and pressing need for additional assistance was 
present and where such supplementation was essential to prevent 
serious individual and social loss. The fotlowing examples will serve 
to illustrate the attitudes of the men interviewed concerning this 
situation.? 

No. 15.—Mr. Bielski, who is now sixty-eight years of age, receives direct 
relief from the public agency for himself and wife who is also over sixty-five 
years of age.’ Mr. Bielski came to the United States from Poland in 1891. He 
had no trade and did odd jobs, for the most part working in coal yards. He 
spoke fairly good English and the interviewer was able to converse with him, 
but Mr. Bielski was rather deaf and seemed to be confused. His five children 
are all married and are receiving public aid. Direct relief was given until No- 
vember, 1934, when he was assigned to a work-relief project as a watchman. 
Then in August, 1935, he was placed on W.P.A. as a watchman and earned 
$55 a month until October of the same year when he was dismissed because 
of his illness caused by swollen feet. He preferred W.P.A. to work relief be- 
cause he earned more money. However the family did not receive the proper 
medical care while he was working on W.P.A. according to Mr. Bielski. Mrs. 
Bielski has been ill with a stomach disorder. A doctor came to see her once but 
since then Mr. Bielski states that he has been unable to secure medical care 
for her. His condition is such that he can walk only about a block at a time 
and cannot go to the relief office unless someone takes him there in a car. 


6 Margaret C. Bristol, “W.P.A. in Chicago, Summer, 1936,” op. cit. 
7 For additional illustrations see Case Nos. 1, 3, 8, 10, 18, 20, 24, 26, 31, 44, and 45. 


8 Mr. Bielski has never become a naturalized citizen and so is not eligible for old age 
assistance. 
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No. 16.—Mr. Banks is twenty-five years of age and has a mother and eight 
other dependents, all younger than he. He has no regular trade but has worked 
as an “elevator boy.”’ His work-relief assignment was as a laborer and he earned 
about $35 a month, but he is now employed as a watchman on W.P.A. at $55 
a month. Even though he has no trade he detests his watchman job for it is 
“an old man’s job.”’ His first W.P.A. work was as a building wrecker, but his 
thumb was injured at this and he had to stop work for a short time and when 
he returned he was assigned to a watchman’s job. According to Mr. Banks the 
agency had promised to give supplementary assistance but to date he had 
received none. Because $55 a month is inadequate to support the family they 
have neither gas nor electricity. 


No. 17.—Mr. Gomez, a Mexican by birth, is forty-two years old. He cannot 
speak English well and one of his daughters acted as interpreter. There are 
four children and three grandchildren in the home, all under seventeen years 
of age. The father of the grandchildren pays Mr. Gomez $7.00 a week for their 
maintenance. Mr. Gomez came to the United States in 1929 where he worked 
as a stevedore until 1933. He was forced to stop work because of an injury 
which blinded the right eye. At the time of his injury he was earning 50 cents 
an hour. When he learned that he could not return to work he planned to 
return to Mexico, but illness in the home consumed all of his savings and he 
was forced to apply for assistance. His first work relief was in August, 1934, 
on a job mixing concrete. He earned about $25 a month. In August, 1935, 
he was given the same type of work on W.P.A., at which he now earns $55 a 
month. He does not like W.P.A. work because he thinks the “‘bosses’’ do not 
know how to supervise the work, which makes it very hard on the men. How- 
ever his greatest objection to W.P.A. was the low wages. He believes that if 
he could go to a hospital his vision might be restored as he can see just a little 
out of the one eye but he cannot go to the hospital for if he takes off a day he 
is docked and he cannot afford this. The family have no gas and are in arrears 
with other bills. 


FIXED WAGES VERSUS PAYMENTS GEARED TO NEEDS 


Many of the men interviewed preferred the fixed wage of W.P.A. 
to the payments geared to the needs as was the plan of work relief. 
This is quite understandable, because in general the financial re- 
turns were greater on W.P.A. than on work relief for these men. But, 
on the other hand, there were some who believed that the W.P.A. 
wage should be varied in amount according to the size of the family, 
and who thought it unfair for one man with a small number of 
dependents to be paid according to the same wage scale as the man 
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with larger responsibilities. It is particularly interesting to note that 
two of the men who made these assertions secured less on work relief 
than on W.P.A.° 


EFFICIENCY OF W.P.A. 


If it be true that the morale of persons engaged in a work project 
is dependent in some degree upon the efficiency with which the work 
project is conducted, then there is value in obtaining some indica- 
tions as to the attitudes of the participants toward this factor. A 
few reactions of the interviewees gave evidence of a certain amount 
of inefficiency in the administration and execution of the W.P.A. 
projects and of the recognition of this fact by the workers. In gen- 
eral, however, W.P.A. seems to have been a decided improvement 
in this respect over work relief and C.W.A., as the following cases 
seem to show. There were a few men who complained that the 
supervision of the job was poor; or that the pay checks were always 
late; or that there seemed to be an excessive amount of red tape 
connected with the jobs; or that in comparison with private employ- 
ment the work was done inefficiently. These adverse criticisms were, 
however, relatively few in number. On the other hand, the favorable 
comments regarding these points gave evidence that these factors 
had not caused deep concern to many of the men. 

It was apparent that the reactions of the men reflected not only 
a great variation in efficiency as between different projects within 
W.P.A. but also reflected the effect of present circumstances and 
background of the men in relation to these variations. The following 
cases will illustrate this variation :"° 

No. 18.—Mr. Murillo, thirty-three years old, has a wife and two young 
children dependent upon him. He is a cabinet-maker, having learned the trade 
while in Europe. He came to the United States thirteen years ago and had 
regular work until 1930. He had to apply for aid in 1931 and has been receiving 
assistance since that time. At private work he earned about $25 a week. His 
work-relief assignment consisted of building scenery and at this he earned $12.50 
a week. In November, 1935, he was assigned to W.P.A. and also builds scenery 


9 The circumstances in this type of reaction are shown in Case Nos. 1, 6, 10, 13, and 
14. 

t0 For additional cases refer to Nos. 3, 4, 8-14 inclusive, 15, 17, 23-29 inclusive, 
32-37 inclusive, 40-43 inclusive, and 47. 
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on this project, earning $65 a month. According to Mr. Murillo the work which 
they produce is very good since they are all skilled workmen and they have 
adequate material and supervision. He prefers W.P.A. because he earns more 
money and because it is not on a budgetary basis. According to Mr. Murillo 
some of the men on his project are dissatisfied and some are satisfied and it all 
depends on the size of their families. 


No. 19.—Mr. Bright is thirty-two years old and has a wife and nine children. 
He completed high school and then took a business course. Before applying for 
relief he spent fourteen years in various forms of auto mechanic work. He 
averaged about $20 a week. In 1933 the work became so scarce that he applied 
for public assistance. He received relief intermittently as he secured work for 
short periods. During the latter part of 1934 he was given work relief, first as a 
laborer and then as a timekeeper, and earned about $40 a month. He was not 
assigned to C.W.A. but in November, 1935, he received an assignment to W.P.A., 
as a timekeeper at a monthly wage of $85. He did this until February, 1936, 
when he was transferred to another project and is now working as a truck- 
driver, delivering surplus commodities to relief families, still earning $85 a 
month. According to his statement pay checks are late, but he does not think 
that this can be helped for he has been a timekeeper and knows the difficulties. 
He finds it difficult to maintain his family on the amount earned for they do 
not receive supplementary assistance. He says that he is earning more now 
than he could anywhere else and because of this is not trying to locate other 
work. He does not believe that politics enters into the W.P.A. situation at 
all for he has tried to exert pressure to get a better job but failed. He considers 
the work well operated and useful and says that all the men work hard and that 
most of the men who work need the jobs. 


No. 20.—Mr. Panek was born in Czechoslovakia and came to this country 
in 1923 and is now fifty-two years of age. Four weeks prior to the interview, 
his wife died, leaving two children, a boy of seventeen and a girl of fourteen. 
3efore the depression Mr. Panek earned $60 a week as a union cement-worker. 
In 1932, after several months of unemployment, he applied for relief at the public 
agency and in a short time was assigned to work relief as a laborer. He also 
was assigned to C.W.A. but does not remember his wage. When this terminated 
he was again assigned to work relief but this time as a cement-finisher. His 
pay covered his entire budget of $60 a month. In November, 1935, he was 
assigned to W.P.A. and worked until March, 1936, as a cement-finisher at 
$94 a month. At this time he received a nonrelief P.W.A. job at $14 a day. 
Mr. Panek was quite enthusiastic about W.P.A. and said that the work was 
well executed and of value to the community. However, he also stated that he 
realized that his particular work and the higher pay received would cause him 
to see conditions more favorably than if he had been earning $55 a month. 
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No. 21.—Mr. Mason is fifty-one years old and has his wife and sixteen-year- 
old son to support. Since 1912 he has been in the tire-repair and vulcanizing 
business. He has earned as much as $55 a week. Before he applied for relief 
in 1931 he had never had a shovel in his hand. He had lived on savings and on 
loans for two years before application for relief, and he still owes $500 and 
his rent is two years in arrears. He did not have a C.W.A. job but was on work 
relief as a laborer for two years and then worked as a watchman and crossing 
guard. He contracted pleurisy on his last job and had to go back on direct 
relief for a while. He had received a work-relief rating on his physical examina- 
tion of “C,’”’ owing to a weak heart and a dislocated spine which requires him 
to wear a truss. In November, 1935, he went to work for W.P.A. as a laborer 
at $55 a month. When he told his foreman that he could not do heavy work he 
was set to work painting the bleachers in Soldiers Field. He beiieves that politics 
is all mixed up with the administration of W.P.A. and that “if you know the 
right kind of people you can get a better job.’”’ According to Mr. Mason their 
foreman is present every day but he is also drunk every day and uses vile 
language to the men, so it must be “‘pull that got him in and keeps him in.” 
Mr. Mason prefers his W.P.A. work to his work relief for he considers the work 
done on W.P.A. to be more useful. He was embarrassed by his job as a crossing- 
guard and did not think that type of work was necessary. There are always 
plenty of tools and materials on the W.P.A. jobs. There are union men working 
on the same project who earn $13 a day while the other W.P.A. men earn only 
$4 a day for the same work and this is very hard for the others. He says that 
the union men “‘lord”’ it over the rest. 


No. 22.—Mr. Packard is a steam-hoist operator and at regular work earned 
about $70 a week. He was assigned as a laborer on work relief and earned his 
budget of $35 a month. He is now on W.P.A. as a steam-hoist operator and 
earns $96 a month. In spite of the wage, the red tape, and the partisanship 
shown on the job, and the lateness of the checks cause him to dislike W.P.A. 
According to Mr. Packard the supervision is satisfactory. There are sufficient 
tools but they are often locked up until long after the men are supposed to 
start working. He believes that if a private contractor had the present job it 
would go twice as fast. 


POLITICAL FAVORITISM IN W.P.A. 


Another factor that probably has some influence upon the morale 
of the workers is the attitude toward the question of the amount of 
political favoritism which is present in any work program. In this 
study it was not the purpose to discover the extent to which politics 
actually entered into the program, but rather to obtain some indica- 
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tions as to the opinions of the workers on this point as indexes of 
their attitudes. 

A large proportion of the men interviewed either would not ex- 
press an opinion on this point or had never given it much considera- 
tion. Only twenty-four men made definite statements, eighteen of 
whom believed that politics entered into W.P.A. in a marked degree. 
And from these eighteen men very few specific concrete evidences 
of such interference were obtained to support their statements. Gen- 
eralizations on this point are obviously unwarranted. The following 
illustrations are interesting and are presented to show the general 
nature of the reactions to this factor.” 


No. 23.—Mr. Osborne, aged forty-one, and his wife first applied for public 
assistance in May, 1930, after being unemployed for almost two years. Mr. 
Osborne has always worked as a laborer and earned about $15-$25 a week. He 
had C.W.A. work as a laborer at $21.50 a week for three months doing street- 
repair work. Later on work relief he was a school and traffic watchman at 
$36 a month. He received a classification of ‘‘A’’ on his physical examination 
so he does not know why he was not given labor work in work relief. On 
November 22, 1935, he received his W.P.A. assignment as a street-laborer at 
$55 a month. He considers the work useful and necessary but does not believe 
that the supervision is “above reproach”’ as the foremen are not all good and 
says that there are too many bosses to a gang. Some of the men on the job 
buy drinks for the straw bosses in order to get along. He has never heard politics 
discussed on the job and does not believe that it enters into the administration 
of W.P.A. He thinks of W.P.A. as a real job and would not accept a private 
job at the same wages as the work might not last and then he would have to 
go back to direct relief. However, if he were offered a private job at more 
money and if it seemed as if it would last then he would take it. 


No. 24.—Mr. Wheeling is forty-eight years old and has a wife and six chil- 
dren, the oldest being a son of twenty-six years. He is a varnisher by trade 
earning $35 a week on the average. He lost his job in July, 1930, and applied 
for assistance six months later. His work relief consisted of house painting and 
labor work at which he earned about $40 a month. He secured a private job 
for several months and when he had to return for relief he was assigned to a 
W.P.A. job as a grader on a recreation field project. He earns $55 a month. He 
can see ‘“‘no d—— sense in the project’’ and “the $150,000 being spent on the 
field house is a waste of money.”’ According to Mr. Wheeling the men on the 
job do not work and so it may be at least two years before the job is finished. 
The men will not work because they are not being paid enough. He does not 


1 Additional cases illustrating this are Nos. 8, 9, 10, 13, 19, 21, and 24. 
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believe that any of the men are placed correctly—that none of the men were 
placed at their own trade. This, in Mr. Wheeling’s estimation, confirmed his 
claim that the whole project was crooked and that the “higher-ups” were get- 
ting most of the money instead of allowing the men to receive a higher wage. 
He had gone to the Democratic ward committeeman for assistance in getting 
a better-paid job but this was not successful. 


No. 25.—Mr. Robinson, who is fifty-six years old, and two children are 
supported by Mr. Robinson’s W.P.A. wages of $55 a month. One son is at a 
C.C.C. camp and another hopes to go at the next registration. Mr. Robinson 
has been a truck-driver and at one time belonged to the union. He earned 
about $20 a week at this. The family applied for assistance in 1931, and in 
1933 he was given his first work relief. For two months he worked on C.W.A. 
at $24 a week. While on work relief he earned his budget part of the time and 
the rest of the time he earned very much less than this. A mistake was made 
for several months, and the family received almost $25 a month less than their 
budget. The mistake was not corrected until a doctor came in because of ill- 
ness and found that they were suffering from malnutrition. During this time 
two of the boys suffered with heart trouble and were in the hospital part of 
the time. He worked on his first W.P.A. job from November, 1935, until April, 
1936, as a laborer at $55 a month and then was not reassigned until July, 1936. 
He is now earning $55 as a laborer. He believes that the supervision on both 
projects was “pretty good” although some of the bosses knew their work and 
some did not. He does not believe that any of the men worked as hard on W.P.A. 
as on a private job, but there have been plenty of tools and materials. Politics 
has never been discussed by the men but he thinks that the “‘dago’’ foremen 
get their jobs through “‘pull’’ or else “how would they get there.”’ If he were 
offered a private job at the same money and under the same working conditions 
he would probably not accept it because the private job might not last. If the 
private job paid more money he would take it. 


No. 26.—Mr. Huss, fifty-six years old, seemed to be rather bitter about his 
work-relief experiences. He has a wife and four children under sixteen years of 
age. He is a millwright and carpenter by trade. He applied for assistance in 
November, 1931, and a year later he was assigned to work relief as a carpenter 
where he earned about $35 a month. Later, on an assignment to C.W.A., he 
earned $25 a week. He thought that ‘‘this work had been senseless as all the 
men did was to wheel sand back and forth.’”’ Late in 1935 Mr. Huss was assigned 
as a watchman on a W.P.A. project at $55 a month. In Mr. Huss’s opinion, 
W.P.A. as well as the other work-relief projects, is only a means whereby capital 
has ‘‘cracked down on labor.”’ W.P.A. assignments seem to Mr. Huss to be as 
far away from the worker’s former occupation as possible, and he believes that 
this is done deliberately. According to Mr. Huss the whole W.P.A. system is 
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permeated with graft and the officials are getting the difference between the 
laborer’s wage and a living wage. He knows, says Mr. Huss, that a single man 
living in a shelter secured a W.P.A. job through “influence” and is earning 
$104 a month. However, Mr. Huss thought that the one virtue of W.P.A. 
was that it allowed men to take any number of days off if they found private 
work. He had managed to secure a few days’ work and was always able to go 
right back to W.P.A. work. At the time of the interview Mrs. Huss was cooking 
at a neighbor’s home across the street as they had no gas in the house. 


No. 27.—Mr. Damon, age forty-two, has a wife and three young children. 
He has always worked as a truck-driver, earning about $35 a week. Wages on 
work relief were $38 a month and on W.P.A. $55 a month. His W.P.A. work is 
that of a laborer. In his opinion W.P.A. is preferable to work relief because of 
the added income. Work relief is easier than W.P.A., but the supervision on 
W.P.A. is better than on work relief. He believes that politics plays an im- 
portant part in securing many W.P.A. jobs. 


No. 28.—Mr. Blount is sixty-three years old and has a wife to support. He 
is a plasterer by trade and usually earned about $25 a week. He applied for 
assistance in 1933 and a few months later was assigned to his first work-relief 
job. He was a laborer and was paid his budget of $35 a month. He was supposed 
to do street-sweeping but could not do the work as he has varicose veins and 
cannot stand on his feet any length of time. He also has high blood pressure 
and he is able to do only light work. Mr. Blount never had a work-relief physi- 
cal examination, but this diagnosis had been made at a clinic that he had at- 
tended. On March 3, 1936, Mr. Blount was first assigned to W.P.A at $55 a 
month. The first assignment was on a project which taught him rug-making 
at the Goodwill Industries. This work he liked because it taught him some- 
thing new and he felt that it was a distinction to have had the “artistic posi- 
tion.”’ The “faculty” was excellent. When this project was closed Mr. Blount 
did not receive another assignment for a month and at that time he was given 
a guard’s job. Again Mr. Blount believes that if he had “pull” he could get 
a better job. 


No. 29.—Mr. John is a machine operator and has averaged $22 a week at his 
regular work. He was assigned as an auditing clerk on work relief and earned 
$52 a month. At present he is working on W.P.A. as a laborer at $55 a month. 
According to Mr. John the supervision is satisfactory on W.P.A., and at first 
he stated that politics did not enter into the W.P.A. situation, but later in the 
interview he said that the streets on which his gang was working were in good 
condition but that the alderman came around and as a result it was repaved. 
To Mr. John, W.P.A. work is still a form of relief but it is better than direct 
relief. He has never had to work as hard on W.P.A. as on his regular work but 
there has always been plenty of tools and material on the project. 
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THE NATURE OF THE WORK AND RELATED FACTORS IN W.P.A. 


There are a number of factors related to the nature of the work 
that might under certain conditions have a definite influence upon 
the morale of the workers and upon their reactions toward a work- 
relief program. The degree to which the work is adapted to the 
capacity and skills of the workers, the effect in developing and 
maintaining skills, or, on the other hand, causing them to degenerate 
from disuse, the training received on the job, the opportunity afford- 
ed for men to work at their own trades, the social usefulness of the 
project—these and other similar factors evidently have an important 
effect upon the emotions of the worker. For example, the man whose 
work consists mainly of “‘marking time” does not have, as a rule, 
the satisfaction of making a definite social contribution for the 
money he receives as does the man who participates in a project 
that he considers to be of distinct social value. 

In general, the responses of the workers interviewed regarding 
these points were too few in number and too indefinite to justify 
any further attempt at generalization. The following illustrations 
will give some valuable information regarding certain types of reac- 
tions on these points from individual cases.” 

No. 30.—Mr. Pope is forty-six years old and has always been an electrician. 
He has a wife and one young son. His salary as an electrician was about $200 
a month. After working for one employer for five years he was discharged in 
1930 with the general depression layoff. His savings were soon exhausted and in 
1932 he applied for assistance. His living conditions have become poorer gen- 
erally, and he has been forced to sell most of their furniture during these past 
few years. In 1933 he was assigned to a work-relief project as a laborer, earning 
his budget of $15 a week. In August, 1935, he was given W.P.A. work as a com- 
mon laborer at $55 a month. Mr. Pope does not like his W.P.A. work both be- 
cause of its low rate of pay and the fact that he is not using his skill as an electri- 
cian. Attendance at the Emergency Educational Program classes has been kept 
up in an effort to develop his skill and training. According to Mr. Pope, “I 
am not getting anywhere, I am getting old and can’t save any money for my 
old age.”’ 


No. 31.—Mr. Francisco and his wife and three children are being supported 
on a $55 monthly income from W.P.A. Mr. Francisco is working as a laborer. 


2 Also refer to Case Nos. 4, 5, 7, 8, 9, II, 14, 16, 18, 2x-25 inclusive, 28, 38-40 in- 
clusive, 42, and 45. 
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This man was employed for nine years as an electric-welder and was laid off 
with many others in 1931. During his employment as a welder he was a member 
of a band and orchestra and earned additional money in this way. After he was 
laid off from his welding job he was able to support his family for a while on 
the income from his music. However, since he was not a member of the musi- 
cians’ union he had trouble in getting jobs. The first relief application was in 
1931, and it was not until the latter part of 1932 that he was assigned to a 
work-relief job. On this he earned $35 a month as a laborer. On C.W.A. he 
received $18 a week and after this was returned to work relief. According to 
Mr. Francisco his principal interest is in music and he is anxious to obtain an 
assignment on a W.P.A. music project. Mr. Francisco does “‘not mind’’ doing 
labor work but feels that he is losing his skill, not only as a musician but also 
as a welder. Musicians earn $85 a month, and if he could get this amount 
‘never again would I live in a backyard apartment.”’ His musical instruments 
were exhibited to the investigator (drums, guitar, clarinet), and he remarked 
that he still has a tuxedo but is saving it very carefully for any future jobs 
which he may have. He has had offers to play in taverns for tips and drinks 
but ‘‘you can’t feed children on beer.”’ 


No. 32.—Mr. Goldman is forty-five years old and has a wife and three chil- 
dren. He learned the trade of bricklayer as a young man and never did any 
other kind of work until he went on relief. He belonged to the union for many 
years. His work as a bricklayer was seasonal but he averaged about $50 weekly 
throughout the year until the depression came. Application for relief was made 
in 1931 and relief was given until assignment to W.P.A. was made in November, 
1935. He has never worked on C.W.A. His work-relief budget which he earned 
as a laborer was $58 a month. He is earning $55 on W.P.A. but manages to 
get two or three days’ work a month in his own trade at an average of $5.00 
a day. On these days he does not report for W.P.A. work and $2.00 are deducted 
from his check for each day that he does not work. Mr. Goldman believes that 
W.P.A. is a real job and that he is no longer receiving charity but is working 
for the government. He thought that the work-relief jobs to which he had been 
assigned were useless, but it is “‘a pleasure” to work on W.P.A. because all the 
work is useful. The supervision on the W.P.A. jobs is satisfactory, and although 
there are not always enough tools to do the work most efficiently everybody has 
something with which to work. 


No. 33.—Mr. Kant, who is sixty-five years old, is working on W.P.A. and 
supporting his wife and two children, a son aged thirty and a daughter aged 
seventeen. His regular work is that of a machinist, but he has had only odd 
jobs since 1930. The family applied for assistance in 1931, and in 1933 he was 
assigned to work relief and earned about $30 a month as a laborer and a watch- 
man. Mr. Kant{does not like his W.P.A. work for he believes that it is a big 
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factor in making him ill and in intensifying a heart condition. In 1934 when 
he was examined for work relief he was given a “‘B” rating. The position as a 
watchman forced him to be out in the rain and bad weather and this helped to 
aggravate his physical condition. Then too he loses five or six hours sleep every 
two weeks for he has to stand in line to wait for his pay check. Constant trans- 
fer to other projects cause great delay in pay checks too. 


No. 34.—Mr. Kolb, forty years old, supports a wife and three children under 
five years of age. The first year of high school was completed by Mr. Kolb 
and then he left school to go to work. His work history has been quite varied, 
but he considers himself a mechanical blacksmith and a woodworker. Since 
forging is now done by machinery he never expects to work as a blacksmith 
again. His average wages were $30 a week. Mr. and Mrs. Kolb were married 
in 1930 and much to his “‘surprise’’ he lost his job the following week. For the 
next year and a half he supported his wife by getting odd jobs, but was forced 
to apply for assistance near the end of 1931. For about four months he worked 
on C.W.A. as a laborer in a warehouse at $18 a week. Later Mr. Kolb was 
assigned to work relief and was paid about $40 a month as a laborer. On 
October 29, 1935, Mr. Kolb received his first W.P.A. assignment as a laborer 
at $55 a month. Until January 26, 1936, he did street work and since then has 
been on the curbwork project. Four days were lost between projects, for when 
he reported to the new work he was told that he was not wanted and it took 
several days to get the question settled. He was not paid for the days lost in 
this way. Mr. Kolb does not like his W.P.A. work as he considers the work 
too heavy and it is too far away from home. It is necessary to travel three 
hours a day to and from work and he has to help lift heavy concrete blocks 
weighing 200 pounds.'3 On the work-relief physical examination he was given 
a rating of ‘‘B’”’ because of piles. About three months ago he started to have 
trouble with his chest and back but he does not want to see a doctor for fear 
he will be taken off of W.P.A. and returned to direct relief. Some months ago 
Mr. Kolb was hit in the eye by a stone flying from a pick. He was sent to the 
Marine Hospital and the doctor who examined him said that there was nothing 
in his eye but later he removed the dirt himself. Since that time, he says, his 
vision has been blurred to some extent. Mr. Kolb does not think much of the 
supervision on W.P.A. According to him the foreman is directly under a good 
man but “blows up some times.’”’ For example, one day he attacked one man 
with a club and ordered him to return to work when the man started to go 


13 J.E.R.C. Bull. 2699, issued December 20, 1935, states on page 2 that “‘in cases 
where the client’s assignment subjects him to the burden of spending an unreasonable 
amount of time going to and from work or to transportation costs which exceed the 
fares customarily paid on local carriers by workers traveling to and from work, he need 
not report on this assignment. .... (In some cases the man are transported in trucks 
from central points to the job and return.)” 
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to the toilet. Not long ago Mr. Kolb was given a couple of days’ work to do for 
@ private contractor and he suspects that his bosses were paid for his labor by 
the contractor. There are too many bosses, timekeepers, assistant supervisors, 
etc., on each project, he says. 


No. 35.—Mr. Hanford, fifty-five years old, has a wife and two sons dependent 
upon him. He graduated from high school and then attended business school 
for two years. He earned $4,000 a year as office manager, having worked for 
this one company for twenty years. After he was laid off in 1929 he tried to 
earn a living by selling various articles but was unable to take care of his family. 
In 1933 he applied for assistance and after one month was placed on work relief 
as a watchman. He was given a “‘C’’ rating on his examination because of a 
heart condition. He continued on work relief, earning about $40 a month until 
May, 1934. Direct relief was then given until October, 1935, when he was 
assigned to W.P.A. as a foreman on a construction project. Mr. Hanford be- 
lieves that the construction work on his project is of inferior quality. Not only 
do contracts seem to be poorly judged but often conflicting orders are given 
and then the work has to be torn up and done over again. Although he has no 
engineering skill he believes that he could “make a better job using common 
sense.’’ The work is difficult for him because of his heart ailment. He is re- 
quired to walk along the route to see that the men are working and this fatigues 
him greatly. However, he will not give up the work as he must do something, 
for ‘‘being idle around the house almost drives me crazy.” 


No. 36.—Mr. Hughes, sixty-eight years old, has only his wife to support. 
He has always done farm and unskilled manual labor. In 1933 he was forced to 
apply for aid, and a year later he was assigned to a work-relief project, earn- 
ing $33 a month as a laborer. On C.W.A. he earned $15 a week. On December 
23, 1935, he received a W.P.A. assignment as a laborer at $55 a month. From 
then until June he worked as a laborer in the parks and then was transferred 
to a night watchman job. Mr. Hughes has no preference for either W.P.A. or 
C.W.A.; both ‘“‘are good.’”’ He would prefer to have either rather than to return 
to direct relief. He believes that the supervision is good, and he has always had 
good bosses. There is always an adequate supply of tools. Mr. Hughes applied 
for old age assistance but says he was rejected because he was working on 
W.P.A. and therefore earned sufficient money to meet his minimum needs. 


No. 37.—Mr. Deenen is sixty-five years old and has no dependents. He is 
a skilled carpenter and has always been a member of the union. His average 
wages were $45 a week. It was necessary to apply for relief in 1932, and a few 
months later he was assigned to work relief as a gardener. At this he earned 
$32 a month. In December, 1935, he was assigned to W.P.A. as a carpenter 
at union wages and is still working on this project. As he has regular work at 
his own trade, he is we): satisfied. The supervision is competent and materials 
are adequate. 
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GENERAL INFLUENCE OF W.P.A. UPON MORALE AND 
SELF-RESPECT OF THE WORKERS 

Although it was not possible to secure adequate responses from 
the men on many of the various separate factors in the W.P.A. 
program which may have had a bearing upon the morale and the 
self-respect of the workers, it was possible in a majority of the cases 
to secure indications, both direct and indirect, as to the general 
effect of W.P.A. upon the self-respect, morale, or general outlook 
of the workers. Like the previous work-relief program, W.P.A. 
seems to have been of distinct value in providing encouragement to 
men otherwise mentally depressed by lack of work. The widespread 
disdain for direct relief came not only from the unemployed them- 
selves, and particularly from the wives, who often blamed their 
husbands for their inability to secure jobs, but also from the em- 
ployed members of the community who saw a threat to security of 
their jobs in the unemployment of their fellows. This disdain was 
possibly further encouraged by the emphasis placed upon work by 
the various federal, state, and local administrations." The following 
case illustrations will serve to indicate the importance of work 
in maintaining self-respect at least under present circumstances. 
Whether or not W.P.A. was made more effective than work relief 
in this respect can only be inferred from the preferences for the 
W.P.A. program by the majority of the workers." 

No. 38.—Mr. Jaynes died in 1930, and since then three brothers, John, 
Henry, and Joseph, have supported the mother and three sisters. John was 
employed on work relief in 1933 and 1934 but is now employed in a steel mill. 
Joseph was at a C.C.C. camp, but shortly after his return home he became ill 
and died. Henry, with whom the interview was held, was certified for W.P.A. 
in August, 1935, and very soon after this was assigned as a laborer at $55 a 
month. In March, 1936, he was transferred to another project where he is 
working as a playground director at $85 a month. Henry was quite enthusiastic 
about his W.P.A. assignment as a recreation leader and thinks that it is much 
better than the labor jobs. He is interested in athletics and sports so he enjoys 
this work. He believes that the work is of value both to himself and to the boys 


for it keeps the boys off the streets and in well-organized groups. As for him- 
self he is gaining in various ‘‘aspects of group leadership.’ Although he enjoys 


14 See Harry L. Hopkins, Spending to Save: A Complete Story of Relief (New York: 
W. W. Norton & Co., 1936), pp. 109-10. 


15 See also Case Nos. 8 and 47. 
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the work he does not wish to remain on relief work but is trying to find a job 
in the steel mills so he can earn more and have more security “in a private job.” 


No. 39.—Mr. Krause is just twenty-three years old and his mother is depend- 
ent upon him as his father died fifteen years ago. He graduated from high school, 
where he had taken a science course together with aviation mechanics, but he 
has always done clerical work, earning $15 a week until he and his mother had 
to apply for assistance in 1932. He did not have C.W.A. work but worked 
irregularly on work relief. He was at a C.C.C. camp for six months and liked 
it very much and would like to return, but the $25 a month which he earned in 
camp is insufficient for his mother to live on, and they find that the two of them 
can live more comfortably on the $55 which he earns on W.P.A. For the first 
ten months he did street-repair work and then was transferred to a gardening 
project in Lincoln Park. This latter job is preferable to the first for he believes 
it to be more useful and necessary. According to Mr. Krause, W.P.A. work has 
helped his morale, for he was ‘‘pretty discouraged when W.P.A. came along and 
steady work has helped me to be self-respecting once again.” 


No. 40.—Mr. Lang is sixty-one years old and has only his wife to care for. 
Paint-spraying is his trade and at this he earned about $30 a week. He was 
laid off in 1929 and nine months later had to apply for assistance. Two years 
after this he was assigned to work relief as a laborer and earned $27 a month. 
He was never assigned to C.W.A., but on November 15, 1935, he started to 
work on W.P.A. as a laborer, laying sewer pipes at $55 a month. He believes 
that the work was necessary, for the sewers should have been laid a long time 
ago. The W.P.A. work has been of benefit to him personally as he has more 
self-respect when he is working for his money than when he receives it without 
effort on his part other than pressing the relief office for subsistence. He does 
not think of his work as “relief exactly’’ but says that the federal government 
came to their rescue and provided work for them so they could earn their relief. 
Mr. Lang believes that the W.P.A. supervision is good but that the men do 
not work as hard as they do on regular work. There is no loafing, but they are 
not pressed to work at top speed. Tools are always adequate. 


No. 41.—Mr. Logan is fifty-seven years old and is handicapped by a hernia 
which he incurred in a street-car accident in 1932. At the same time he was 
injured he was promised that he could return to work if he would have an 
operation, but the doctors did not advise this. He applied for assistance for 
himself and wife and a few days later was given a work-relief assignment as a 
watchman. In November, 1935, he was placed on W.P.A. as a watchman at 
$55 a month. Mr. Logan appeared to find a certain security in his work, for at 
his age and with a rupture he says that he will have difficulty in finding work. 
Mr. Logar. says that the W.P.A. work gives him “‘respectabliity and security.” 
At one time his check was delayed a month. 
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No. 42.—Mr. Dakin is forty years old and has a wife and three children 
under fourteen years of age. He is a decorator by trade and has done his own 
contracting. Mr. Dakin applied for assistance in 1931 and a year later was 
assigned to work relief where he earned $47 a month as a painter. Later he 
was assigned to W.P.A. as a painter and is now earning $85 a month. Mr. 
Dakin is working on a school project which he considers useful, and in addition 
to the usefulness of the project he enjoys it because he is working at his regular 
trade. According to Mr. Dakin the W.P.A. work is better organized and more 
efficient and the projects are more useful than were those on work relief or 
C.W.A. He likes his work for he considers that payment for the work he has 
done is much more self-respecting than accepting direct relief. 


IS W.P.A. CONSIDERED AS A REGULAR JOB? 


This subject of morale and the maintaining of self-respect also 
is probably associated with the question as to whether the workers 
consider their employment on W.P.A. as being a regular job or as 
being just another form of “‘glorified”’ relief. 

When an attempt was made to tabulate the interviewers’ reports 
of the workers’ responses, it was found that five men were reported 
as having stated definitely and positively that they considered their 
employment on W.P.A. as a regular job, whereas five other workers 
considered it definitely as a form of work for relief. But upon further 
analysis of the indirect evidence presented in these reports as un- 
biased an interpretation as could be made seems to reveal a pre- 
ponderance of evidence that the men thought of W.P.A. as a form 
of relief work and not as a regular job. It would be more accurate 
to say perhaps that many men apparently conceived of three levels 
of work, namely, work relief, W.P.A., and finally nonrelief work, 
be it public or private. 

The conclusion suggested here does not lend support to the sweep- 
ing generalization made by Mr. Harry L. Hopkins regarding this 
point, in his recent book Spending To Save, in which he makes the 
following comparison between work relief and W.P.A. 


I should like to clarify here the difference between work relief and a job on 
a work program such as C.W.A. and W.P.A. To the man on the job, the differ- 
ence is very real. On work relief, although he gets the disciplinary rewards of 
keeping fit, and of making a return for what he gets, his need is stil! determined 
by a social worker, and he feels himself to be something of a public ward, with 
small freedom of choice. When he gets a job on a work program, it is very differ- 
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ent. He is paid wages and the social worker drops out of the picture. His 
wages may not cover much more ground than his former relief budget but they 
are his to spend as he likes. I am told that all over the country the response 
was the same when people went off work relief ....and on to Works Progress. 
The wife of the W.P.A. worker tossed her head and said, “We aren’t on relief 
any more, my husband is working for the Government.’’* 


The evidence obtained in this study is sufficient to make it appar- 
ent that, despite the propaganda to the contrary, the belief on the 
part of the assignees that W.P.A. is a regular job is by no means 
universal. This is brought out in the following case illustration :*7 

No. 43.—Mr. Krakow was born in Austria and came to the United States 
in 1914. He worked on his father’s farm in Austria and has done labor work in 
this country. His wages were between $27 and $30 a week. The family, con- 
sisting of parents and two daughters, lived on savings for several months after 
he lost his job, but in 1932 he had to apply for relief. C.W.A. work was given, 
on which he earned $18 a week. Work relief was then assigned, and his earnings 
amounted to about $12 a week. In November, 1935, he secured a W.P.A. assign- 
ment at $55 a month. For the first five months he did labor work on a grading 
project and then was transferred to a job as watchman for two weeks. Next 
he was placed on a demolition project, on which he is still working. No time 
has ever been lost and checks have never been delayed more than two or three 
days. The men are kept at work although they do not work as hard as for a 
private concern, but the men work conscientiously. All the work that he has 
done has been useful. To Mr. Krakow, W.P.A. work is just the same as relief 
and he is anxious to get a private job so that he can get off ‘‘charity.”’ 

ATTITUDES TOWARD SOCIAL WORKERS 

The assumption is often made that the W.P.A. program is pre- 
ferred to work relief because the social workers no longer have any- 
thing to do with the case, and the persons are “freed”’ from further 
investigations regarding the sources of their income and the manner 
in which they spend their finances. 

There is little doubt but that with the standards of personnel, the 
size of the case loads, and the policies of agencies regarding relief 
grants, social workers have not been so welcome as they might be 
under more favorable circumstances. The main question, however, 
is a practical one and is concerned with the attitudes toward social 
workers under conditions actually existing, and the influence of this 
attitude upon the self-respect and morale of the workers. 


6 P, 114. 1 See Case Nos. 4, 8, 12, 29, 32, 40, and 47. 
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The evidence obtained is scanty because no specific questions 
were asked regarding this point. There were only four persons inter- 
viewed who definitely volunteered the opinion that they were glad 
not to have the social worker keep calling at the home. On the other 
hand, there were none who mentioned missing the worker. The ex- 
tent to which this factor entered into the preference for W.P.A. by 
these and other men cannot be determined. The following cases 
illustrate this small minority who expressed their dislike for the 
interference of social workers. 


No. 44.—Mr. Lamb has always been a boiler-maker’s helper earning about 
$25 a week. He was assigned as a patrolman on work relief, earning $28 a month. 
He is now on W.P.A. earning $55 as a laborer. He seemed rather hostile to the 
interviewer, stating only that ‘“W.P.A. is all right. It’s better than having 
regular relief and having workers call at your house and telling you what to 
do.”’ He has not worked “‘too hard”’ on his W.P.A. jobs for it has not been neces- 
sary. According to Mr. Lamb there is far too much political favoritism in the 
W.P.A. administration. 


No. 45.—Mr. Greening was born in Russia forty-seven years ago and came 
to the United States when he was fifteen years old. He learned carpenter work 
and cabinet-making in Russia and has followed that work here in this country, 
earning about $40 a week. On work relief he did carpenter work and earned 
$62 a month. On February, 14, 1936, he received his first W.P.A. job as a 
guard and has not missed a day of work since then. His criticism of W.P.A. 
is that he has no time to look for work. The one reason he likes W.P.A. is that 
there is no case worker “snooping” around to check up on outside earnings and 
how you spend your money. Mr. Greening considers the work useful and be- 
lieves that he may have saved the lives of children by helping them cross the 
streets. Mr. Greening was given a rating of “‘A”’ on his physical examination, 
which he stated was very superficial, and he told the doctor he was all right 
because he wanted to work, although the truth is he has diabetes. He has not 
seen the doctor since he began working on W.P.A. for he cannot afford to take 
time off. Dental work is needed by Mr. Greening; Mrs. Greening is in need of 
medical care which they cannot afford. 


No. 46.—Mr. Wilson, aged thirty-one, was born in Mexico and now lives 
with his brother and his family. As a former milk-wagon-driver he earned $50 
a week. Assignment to work relief as a laborer enabled him to earn $25 a month. 
Later he was assigned to W.P.A. and is now earning $55 a month as a laborer. 
He also helps to support his brother’s family with his earnings. According to 
Mr. Wilson, he preferred W.P.A. work to work relief because it was more regular 
and because he has a bette: sense of accomplishment on W.P.A. He especially 
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did not like the idea of having to remain responsible to the relief agency while 
working on work relief as he did not like to have the case worker continue to 
visit his home after he was working. 


THE REGULARITY AND CERTAINTY OF W.P.A. WORK 


The expressed desire of some of the workers to secure private 
employment has been mentioned. These men believed they would 
secure certain advantages in private work not to be found in W.P.A. 
On the other hand, there were several men who maintained that if 
they were offered private employment at the same rate of pay they 
would not accept it because of the difficulty of securing reassignment 
to W.P.A. if and when the private work terminated. These men 
seemed to believe that the private work which they would be likely 
to obtain might be irregular and of relatively short duration. Their 
concern for job security, coupled with their belief in the difficulty 
of reassignment to W.P.A. was apparently a factor strong enough to 
cause them to hesitate in accepting private employment except at 
a wage premium sufficient to compensate for this uncertainty. 

There is no doubt whatsoever as to the greater regularity and 
certainty of W.P.A. as compared with the work-relief program in 
Chicago. And this greater regularity is also reflected in this evidence 
regarding the security felt by the men holding W.P.A. jobs at the 
time of this study. The following cases clarify these points.” 

No. 47.—Mr. Juan, forty-six years old, has a wife and three children under 
sixteen years of age. Born in San Salvador, he came to the United States in 
1906. Mr. Juan is a painter and sprayer by trade and worked with one firm 
for nine years, earning $45 a week. When he lost his job he supported his 
family for a while from savings and with odd jobs. Later, after selling their 
furniture, his wife applied for assistance. Mr. Juan worked on C.W.A. but 
earned very little for the men did not work when the weather was bad. One 
week his pay check was $3.50 and another time it was $8.00. Work relief was 
then given him, and he earned the budget of $60 a month. Later in November, 
1935, he was assigned as a laborer on W.P.A. and earned $55 a month. His 
W.P.A. work ended in June, 1936, when he secured private work as a painter 
and sprayer at $25 a week. Mr. Juan says that there was always an adequate 
supply of tools and he believes that the work was of value both to him and to 
the community. However, he considered it was just relief in a different form 
and remarked that there was no use in being a hypocrite and trying to fool 
yourself into believing it was not. As for the work being easier than on private 


8 See Case Nos. 1, 9, 12, 41, and 46. 
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jobs, he believed that it depended upon each man as to how hard he worked 
for the men knew that they would not get fired. Despite the fact of easier work 
and higher earnings on work relief, he still preferred W.P.A. because it was more 
regular and seemed more like a real job, for it “was certain.” 


No. 48.—Mr. Adams’ regular work was that of an elevator operator, at 
which he earned $30 a week. He received a rating of “‘A”’ on his physical ex- 
amination for work relief, was assigned as a laborer, and earned his budget of 
$33 a month. Later he was assigned as a laborer on W.P.A., earning $55 a 
month and was subsequently promoted to the position of timekeeper. He pre- 
fers the W.P.A. job for he considers it more regular and certain. In fact, Mr. 
Adams prefers W.P.A. work to either work relief or his regular work as an 
elevator operator as he was “‘beginning to get jittery at the job of running 
elevators.’”’ He was of the opinion that he was now learning a new type of work 
which would be useful to him later on. 


SUMMARY 


To summarize, interviews with 137 W.P.A. assignees who had 
been included in the 817 work-relief cases previously studied showed 
some evidence of apparent hesitation on the part of the inter- 
viewees to speak frankly. The indefiniteness of the replies, the in- 
difference displayed by the persons interviewed, the apparent hesita- 
tion to commit themselves, together with the paucity of significant 
concrete responses, has seriously impaired the validity of the results 
obtained and made extensive tabulation of the responses impossible. 

The preference of the majority of the men for W.P.A. as compared 
with work relief seemed clear. The close correlation between in- 
creased financial return and that preference made it seem probable 
that this factor was the primary determining element under existing 
conditions, and that whatever other factors influenced preference 
they were decidedly secondary. The variations in the factors other 
than wages seemed insufficient to counterbalance the important fac- 
tor of earnings. This is by far the most definite result of this portion 
of the study. 

Some evidence appeared to support the position that W.P.A. in 
most of its aspects was considered by the men to be superior to 
work relief, even apart from the factor of wages. The greater amount 
and regularity of work were reflected in the increased feeling of 
security displayed by the men. It is possible that the apparent im- 
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provement in the supervision, the greater promptness of pay checks, 
relative adequacy of tools, the greater social usefulness of the proj- 
ects—all may have contributed toward the view of the men that 
W.P.A. was superior to work relief. 

The W.P.A. program appeared definitely to contribute toward 
the maintenance of self-respect and morale among the men, at least 
under the prevailing conditions, a result similar to that obtained in 
the study of work relief.'? Regarding the question as to whether 
the men considered their W.P.A. work as being a regular job or as 
another form of relief, it can only be stated that if the belief that 
W.P.A. is a regular job is general, and there are some indications 
to the contrary, this view is by no means universal. There is some 
evidence for the contention that the men do consider it as being 
somewhat different from work relief so that three levels may be 
differentiated, namely, work relief, W.P.A., and a regular job usually 
symbolized by private employment. 

And, finally, there is no doubt but that the W.P.A. wage level 
was definitely inadequate in many cases and supplementary assist- 
ance had not been given up to the time of this study. Whereas 
supplementary aid was provided in some cases where the W.P.A. 
wage was obviously inadequate, as indicated in a previous study,”° 
this practice was by no means sufficiently widespread to prevent 
serious individual and social loss in many cases. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
19 Margaret C. Bristol and Helen R. Wright, op. cit.; Margaret C. Bristol, “Changes 
in Work Relief in Chicago,” op. cit. 
20 See Margaret C. Bristol, ““W.P.A. in Chicago, Summer, 1936,” op. cit., pp. 381-82, 
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ACTION BY THE INTERNATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZA- 
TION ON PUBLIC WORKS AND UNEMPLOYMENT 


OTTO T. MALLERY 


O YOU believe that periods of cyclical unemployment can 
be lessened by advance planning? By what kind of plan- 


ning? Faith must precede works. Otherwise no effort will 
be made. Unless tremendous forces are harnessed to control and 
guide fluctuations, a runaway threatens to wreck American institu- 
tions, including private property and individual initiative. 

The American delegation to the International Labor Conference 
in 1937 had this thought in mind in supporting proposals for inter- 
national planning against depression and unemployment. Two draft 
recommendations’ were adopted under American leadership. These 
can be summarized only briefly here.? The first called for the crea- 
tion of a permanent Public Works Committee in the International 
Labor Organization. This would prepare a uniform plan for the gov- 
ernments to follow in reporting to the I.L.O. their public works pro- 
grams, study the information so gathered each year, and report to 
the governing body. The second recommends consideration of the 
following as desirable national methods of financing public works: 
first, the accumulation of reserves, the restriction of borrowing, and 
the repayment of loans during periods of prosperity and, second, 
loans and the expansion of credit during periods of depression. It 
also outlines a plan for co-ordinating fiscal and public works plan- 
ning and administration. As to timing public works as reserves 
against unemployment, the recommendations point out that prepa- 
ration in advance is necessary, during the periods of prosperity, of 
works which can be held in reserve and ready for execution as the 
need arises. Such public works should create a direct demand for 


t Adopted at the International Labor Conference, June, 1937. 


2 For the text of these Draft Recommendations see International Labor Office, 
Official Bulletin, XXII (August 15, 1937), 85-89. These are available at the American 
office of the I.L.0., 734 Jackson Place, Washington, D.C. 
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consumers’ goods and also stimulate the heavy industries. These 
important recommendations were worthy of more attention than 
American newspapers have given them. Perhaps the measures are 
too complex for patrons of the comic strip. However, the comic 
strip will no longer seem comic if the measures fail. 

Since these recommendations were adopted by representatives of 
fifty nations by an overwhelming vote in June, the United States 
government has quietly accepted the invitation to send a representa- 
tive to the permanent Public Works Committee in Geneva and will 
participate unqualifiedly. The first act of the Committee will be 
to send out a questionnaire to participating governments about their 
proposed long-range public works plans and their proposed methods 
of financing them during periods of depression. Although a question- 
naire is nominally only a request for information, it can also be a 
definite prod and aid to action. The result of this questionnaire 
should be to raise the planning practice of many countries more 
nearly to the level of Sweden and Norway, the world’s tops. Al- 
though the United States has a long way to go, it is among the most 
advanced. The National Resources Board, the Federal Reserve 
Board, the President’s proposal for the reorganization of govern- 
ment functions, and the new state planning boards in many states 
all hold keys to unlock parts of the problem of instability. 

The emphasis at Geneva was upon planning during good times. 
No longer is a depression regarded as an emergency, but rather as 
a natural consequence of unrestrained forces. The new International 
Public Works Committee is expected to do its most effective work 
during rising years of the business cycle. The United States dele- 
gates at Geneva were insistent upon the importance of national 
policies as to money, finance, and savings in stabilizing or distort- 
ing the business cycle. The European delegates looked to capital 
expenditure alone to raise the volume of business and employment. 
The United States employer delegates to the Conference last June 
startled some European employer delegates by urging that taxes 
should be increased in good times in order to divert some profits 
away from bidding up the prices of stocks and existing property, as 
happened in 1929. Employers are not supposed to welcome in- 
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creased taxes for any purpose. The United States employers showed 
courage. Their theory was that savings should be used more largely 
for productive enterprises rather than, as in the past, for bidding 
up the price of evidences of ownership. The representatives of the 
American employers held that extreme cyclical fluctuations are one 
of the principal causes of individual insecurity. They regarded the 
loss of individual freedom resulting from a severe depression as 
greater than would be involved in the more extensive government 
regulation of business necessary to control depressions. They ac- 
cepted as a basic principle that the volume of business (and employ- 
ment) tends to contract when the rate of savings is greater than the 
rate of investment in new enterprises. Vice versa, if a sufficient 
part of the profits of industry are withheld from circulation, pur- 
chasing power is not enough to consume the products. Therefore 
the American employers advocated a long-range public works pro- 
gram, national and international, as one of several stabilizing fac- 
tors. Other such factors they held to be: (1) control by taxation 
of the rate of investment in relationship to the rate of savings and 
the rate of technological advance, (2) control of abnormal rates of 
profit through regulation of speculation and monopoly, (3) control 
of standards of industrial practice, and (4) control of agricultural 
production in relationship to average weather conditions and world- 
events. 

These convictions are by no means the conventional platform of 
chambers of commerce or of the front-page spokesmen of business. 
They are the result of technical study on the part of an advanced 
group of employers. 

Public works planning is the spearhead of all these controls—the 
sharpest, quickest, and easiest. If public works cannot be planned 
against the fluctuation of the business cycle, nothing else can. 

What will come of these I.L.O. recommendations? In the United 
States progress is being made. The United States government has 
accepted membership on the permanent Public Works Committee 
at Geneva and will submit to Congress for ratification those that 


3 From a statement by Arthur Paul, economic adviser to United States employers, 
delegate to International Labor Conference in 1937. 
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call for fiscal and financial planning. Whether the recommendations 
are formally ratified or not, key men in the government are setting 
in order parts of the national housekeeping. Among them are Chair- 
man Eccles of the Federal Reserve Board, Frederick Delano of the 
National Resources Committee, Secretary of Labor Perkins, Com- 
missioner of Labor Statistics Isador Lubin, and Assistant Secretary 
of Commerce Ernest Draper. 

The seed is planted. It requires regular watering and time to 
grow. Naticnal and international co-operation in the planning of 
public works against unemployment may be the first crop. 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 














OCCUPATIONAL DISEASE LEGISLATION IN ILLINOIS 
ALBERT T. HELBING 


r “HE Illinois “Workmen’s Occupational Diseases Act,” ap- 
proved by Governor Horner on March 16, 1936, became 
effective October 1, 1936. A complementary law—‘‘The 

Health and Safety Act’—was to be made operative July 1, 1936, 

but the effective date has been postponed. Several factors were re- 

sponsible for the enactment of these new laws to replace relatively 
old and ineffective ones. The publicity concerning silicosis and dust 
diseases, for example, which grew out of the Gauley Bridge, West 

Virginia, silicosis tragedy, actuated both the labor and the employer 

proponents of such legislation. 

In Illinois numerous court cases and claims before the industrial 
commission were an aftermath of this publicity. As a consequence, 
the fear of unexpected judgments especially accelerated the efforts 
of the organized employers to protect themselves by urging statutory 
compensation insurance for the risk of industrial disease. 


THE EARLY LEGISLATION 


Illinois’ reputation as a pioneer protector of workers against in- 
dustrial diseases dates from the enactment on May 26, 1911, of the 
“Occupational Diseases Law.” Even prior to this Law there had 
been passed what turned out to be a complementary law, viz., the 
“Health, Safety, and Comfort Act,” passed in 1909 and effective 
January 1, 1g1o. Still earlier, some attempts to safeguard the health 
of workers, as distinct from public health, had been made. Some 
provisions for state inspection of workplaces are evident in an act 
of July 1, 1893, and state factory inspectors were provided in the 
same year, but the state department of factory inspection was not 
established until June 3, 1907. Approved on June 11, 1897, was an 
act requiring the use of blowers on all metal-polishing machinery. 
The enforcement agencies were factory inspectors, sheriffs, consta- 
bles, or prosecuting attorneys. Complaints had to be made before 
justices of the peace or police magistrates. Even as late as 1925, 
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however, this ‘“Blower Act’’ was not applicable to firms employing 
only one man on grinding operations. In other firms the chief diffi- 
culty was that of the adequate maintenance of the installed ex- 
hausts.* 

Incidental protection against occupational diseases was provided 
by such legislation as the so-called ‘Ice Cream and Butterine Act,” 
approved June 3, 1907. Certain provisions for ventilation and sani- 
tation to protect the consumer were bound to benefit the workers 
in the various establishments. 

The emphasis in the “‘Health, Safety, and Comfort Act’ was on 
safety. Only a few of the many sections of the law dealt with health. 
Section 8 prohibited the taking of food into workrooms where cer- 
tain substances like lead and arsenic were used or where certain 
noxious gases, dusts, or fumes were present ‘“‘under harmful condi- 
tions.” Other sections had to do with temperatures and with the 
amount of air space per worker to be provided. Section 12 required 
that workplaces be kept free from certain gases and affluvia. The 
gases were to be “‘removed, as far as practicable,” by ventilating 
and exhaust devices. Constitutional difficulties held up the effective 
enforcement of this Act until it was re-enacted in 1915 to satisfy 
the legal purists. 

The Occupational Disease Act was one outcome of the extended 
activities of the Commission on Occupational Diseases whose report 
incorporated a legislative proposal drafted by Attorney Samuel A. 
Harper. As stated in the report: ‘While it [the bill] does not begin 
to meet many of the existing evils, if enacted into law it would, in 
the judgment of the Commission, be a long step in the right direc- 
tion.’”? 

The Commission on Occupational Diseases was created in 1907 
by the General Assembly. Its investigations had not been completed 
in time for the 1909 session of the legislature but were carried on 
with renewed vigor after an extension of time and a grant of $15,000 
by the General Assembly. Drs. Alice Hamilton, E. R. Hayhurst, 
and George L. Apfelbach were prominent in the investigational work 

Eighth Annual Report of the Illinois Department of Labor, July 1, 1924, to June 30 
1925, p. 145. 

* Report of Commission on Occupational Diseases, January, 1911, p. 157 
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of the Commission. The latter served later as one of the medical 
experts of the enforcement agency. Much valuable material con- 
cerning industrial diseases was assembled; and the plethora of data 
helped convince the legislators that some positive steps should be 
taken to prevent industrial disease, to give medical care to the dis- 
abled workers, and to give disabled workers some chance to collect 
damages in certain instances. 

The department of factory inspection, which became in 1917 the 
Division of Factory Inspection of the State Department of Labor, 
was charged with the administration of these protective labor laws. 
From the beginning, however, insufficient personnel hindered the 
effective enforcement of the provisions. One physician did almost 
all of the field work during the early years; he visited the hazardous 
establishments, examined employees suspected of having industrial 
diseases, and followed up any cases reported from the State Board 
of Health. In 1914 the staff included one physician and one chemist 
whose services were ‘necessitated by the Occupational Disease 
Law.’’3 

The object of the 1911 Act was to promote public health by pro- 
tecting the workers from the dangers of occupational diseases. Sec- 
tion 1 provided that in work or processes that might produce illness 
or disease peculiar to that employment, the employer was to ‘“‘adopt 
and provide reasonable and approved devices” for the prevention 
of such diseases. As brought out many years later the first two sec- 
tions were the controversial parts of the Act. 

The first half of section 2 was a mere conglomeration of words. 
In the Burns Case (mentioned below) the court added the word 
“or,” assuming that it had been omitted inadvertently by the legisla- 
ture. Even with this word added there was still uncertainty as to 
the legislative intent. For a long period the law was assumed to 
require employers engaged in three classes of manufacturing ac- 
tivities to supply their workers with health-protective devices. These 
three classes were: (1) processes in which sugar of lead, white lead, 
lead chromate, litharge, red lead, arsenate of lead, and paris green 
were employed, handled, or used; (2) manufacturing of brass and 

3 Twenty-first Annual Report of the Chief Factory Inspector of Illinois, July 1, 1913, to 
June 30, 1914, Pp. 147. 
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the smelting of lead or zinc; and (3) processes of manufacture and 
labor “in which poisonous chemicals, minerals or other substances 
are used or handled by the employees therein in harmful quantities 
[sic] or under harmful conditions. .... , 

Other sections called for monthly examinations by competent 
physicians of employees exposed to the risks mentioned in the Act, 
reports of cases of illness to the State Board of Health, the provision 
of adequate bathing facilities, shop rules prohibiting the eating of 
anything in the workplaces where proscribed processes were carried 
on, and devices for carrying off fumes and for collecting dust. The 
factory inspectors, under section 12, were to give notice to employers 
to instal ‘adequate and approved appliances, devices, means and 
methods to prevent contraction and continuance”’ of occupational 
diseases whenever they found evidences of health hazards. For any 
injury to health caused by the wilful violation of section 1 or the 
wilful failure to comply, section 15 granted the injured party a right 
of action for direct damages. In case of death the right of action 
accrued to certain designated relatives, lineal heirs, or dependents, 
but the suit had to be brought within a year of the death. Damages 
were limited to a maximum of $10,000. 


EXPERIENCE UNDER THE OCCUPATIONAL DISEASE AND 
HEALTH, SAFETY, AND COMFORT ACTS 

The chief factory inspector and his deputies took on as added 
duties the task of enforcing the new health and disease acts. In 
many annual reports this enforcing agency proclaimed progress in 
the prevention of occupational diseases even though the lack of an 
adequate staff constrained the inspectors to use “educational and 
constructive measures in informing employers as to their status 
under the law rather than relying upon prosecutions as a means for 
securing observance.”4 If bad conditions were brought to light, the 
usual procedure was to suggest frequent examinations of employees 
by a company physician and to make suggestions or issue orders 
concerning washing facilities, ventilating devices, and protective 
clothing or respirators. Sometimes all that was recommended was 


4 First Annual Report of the Illinois Department of Labor, 1918, p. 57. 
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a bulletin-board notice to employees of the hazards and how the 
dangers of infection could be minimized. 

‘“‘Plumbism”’ was a common disease among journeymen painters; 
and the danger of lead poisoning was much more acute for such 
workers than for those in manufacturing, yet the factory inspectors 
assumed that the law did not apply to house painters. Factories 
were the places investigated and small workplaces were the chief 
offenders. Large corporations were said to have accepted the spirit 
of these acts within four years after their passage. 

In the annual reports it was the custom to give some data con- 
cerning the number of inspections made under the health act and 
to indicate the results of inspections under the disease act as well 
as the number of actual cases of occupational disease examined. At 
times relatively long reports of experiments made by Drs. Gibson 
and Apfelbach were given. In spite of this work Illinois workers 
were still becoming disabled from industrial diseases. Their recourse 
was to sue for damages. 

An examination of decisions of the court reports of Illinois bring 
to light few examples of successful suits for damages under em- 
ployers’ liability. No logical objection against applying the theory 
of occupational risk to this hazard has ever been presented, yet 
in fewer than one-half of the states do the courts give damages for 
disablements caused by occupational disease. Until an amendment 
to the Illinois law was adopted in 1923, the leitmotiv of every report 
of the Department of Labor was that the principle of workmen’s 
compensation should be extended to this type of injury. 

In 1921 George Arnold, director of the Department, recommend- 
ed, as had others of his predecessors, that ‘the Occupational Dis- 
eases Law be extended so as to include the recognition of compen- 
sation.’ Drs. Gibson and Apfelbach, of the Division of Factory In- 
spection, had made similar recommendations in 1918 but had also 
suggested that additional dangerous substances should be men- 
tioned in section 2. They had also hoped to require all physicians and 
hospitals to report all cases of occupational diseases coming under 
their care. 

The General Assembly amended the law in 1921, as recommended, 
but the Illinois Supreme Court declared the amendment invalid in 
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the case of Kelley v. St. Louis Smelting and Refining Company’ on 
the grounds that the General Assembly had not followed the legal 
procedure in its enactment. The section amended should have been 
inserted—at length—in the new act. In 1923 section 15 was amend- 
ed so as to provide that disablement or death from industrial health 
hazards mentioned in the 1911 act should be compensable “‘in the 
same manner and subject to the same terms”—as accidental injuries 
in the Workmen’s Compensation Act. In fact, the disease disabilities 
were to be considered as accidental injuries. Official opinion was 
that the intent of this statute was to give financial relief, without 
recourse to the courts, to those contracting certain occupational dis- 
eases. Prior to this amendment, recovery through the courts had 
been limited almost entirely to cases of alleged wilful violation of 
the Act or of wilful failure to comply with the orders of the factory 
inspectors. The constitutionality of this amendment was upheld by 
the supreme court in the case of First National Bank v. Wedron 
Silica Company® on February 23, 1933. 

Following this amendment, the industrial commission assumed 
the power to appoint arbitrators and to make awards as in accident 
cases. Employers countered by appealing the decisions of the com- 
mission to the courts. Some court decisions upholding commission 
awards may be found. An anthrax case and one involving typhoid 
fever were treated as ‘‘accidental injuries,’ but victims of tubercu- 
losis and silicosis found little protection under either the original 
disease act or its amended version. 

The legislators may not have intended to limit drastically the 
chances for compensation to disease-disabled workers, but the fac- 
tory inspectors, the industrial commission, and its arbitrators, and 
the judges of many courts seemed to be strict constructionists. As 
the compensation law provided some financial relief, common-law 
rights were seemingly withdrawn. 

Administration of the compensation laws in Illinois was more 
difficult inasmuch as appeals from the awards of the commission 
could be taken to the courts for both the laws and the facts. Direct 
prevention—the real aim of these laws—-was still the province of 
the division of factory inspection under the Health, Comfort, 

5 307 Lllinois Reports 367 (1923). 6 351 Illinois Reports 560 (1933). 
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and Safety Act. Compulsory compensation for occupational dis- 
eases was expected to bring about, by indirection, a reduction of 
health hazards; the same type of co-operative campaign in the field 
of industrial hygiene as had been developed in accident-prevention 
work was envisaged. Court interpretation, however, was not con- 
ducive to a general crusade on the part of industrial management 
and casualty insurance companies for the reduction of industrial 
disease. 

Disablements proximately traceable to lead processes generally 
were compensable with few appeals from commission awards. In 
Madison v. Wedron Silica Company,’ an award to the widow of 
Oscar Madison was upheld upon appeal. The opinion was filed on 
February 23, 1933. Madison had died in 1932. He had spent two 
years in a tuberculosis sanitorium, going there after quitting work 
in 1930 because of silicosis. The company made the statute of limita- 
tion its defense, claiming that the first inhalation of silica dust, 
occurring probably in 1924, when Madison had started to work, con- 
stituted the damage. 

While the supreme court approved recovery in this case, ordinarily 
such disablement did not bring awards from the commission, and 
suits for recovery were not numerous probably because contingent- 
fee lawyers were reluctant to gamble on the outcome. Even prior 
to 1930 the defects of the 1911 Act, as amended, should have been 
readily discernible even to those without benefit of training in the 
law. 

“The Burns Glass Case’’*® was one of historic significance. Deci- 
sion was handed down by the supreme court on June 15, 1934. The 
facts in the case were: Henry P. Leach, an employee of the Burns 
Glass Company in Peoria, engaged to some extent in the resilvering 
of mirrors, died August 9, 1930. His widow was granted an award 
by the industrial commission under powers presumably granted in 
the amended diseases act. The allegation was that Leach had “suf- 
fered an injury arising out of and in the course of his employment 
through the inhalation of fumes from poisonous chemicals.”’ The 
award was confirmed on appeal to the circuit court of Peoria County, 

7 352 Illinois Reports 60 (1933). 


8 Burns v. Industrial Commission, 356 Ilinois Reports 602 (1934). 
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but Burns further appealed to the supreme court, which reversed 
the decision of the lower court. The supreme court upheld the con- 
tention that there was no proof that the chemicals required in the 
resilvering processes were used in “‘harmful quantities,” and further- 
more, that the cause of death was not a disease “‘peculiar to and due 
to” the employment. 

In spite of these findings, a plethora of claims and cases were 
presented for judgment, and the Illinois Manufacturers’ Association 
mobilized for action. To the organized employers the problem was 
urgent. A special committee on occupational diseases, with Mr. O. 
E. Mount as chairman, had been set up in the Association in 1933. 
At a meeting of the Association, early in 1935, Mr. Peter Angsten 
of the industrial commission reported that there had been filed with 
the commission 370 occupational-diseases cases between June 15, 
1934, and January 31, 1935, and that compensation claims totaled 
$1,519,408 and medical claims $76,650. Silicosis claims during 
that period numbered 177, more than one-third of those filed. 

The special committee reported through its chairman, in 1935, 
that the filing of multitudinous claims constituted a crisis. A visit- 
ing expert, Mr. F. Robertson Jones,’ warned the members of the 
Association that occupational diseases had “‘suddenly become one 
of the major problems of American industry.” He urged the passage 
of a compensation act to prevent an overwhelming burden of cost, 
but advised the potential lobbyists to avoid “like sin” an all-in- 
clusive coverage act with a so-called wide-open clause. 

The publicity given the Gauley Bridge silicosis episode undoubt- 
edly led some afflicted persons in Illinois to seek redress. The As- 
sociation’s special committee came into existence coincidental with 
the flood of publicity on silicosis and the resulting “flood of damage 
suits.” In the Association’s monthly organ, the Industrial Review 
for February, 1936, it was stated that “some of these suits were 
meritorious, but to a large extent they were stirred up and solicited 
by ambulance chasers for unethical lawyers who, with the aid of 
doctors of like ilk, developed what for a time was a flourishing 
racket.”’ 

Undoubtedly many persons with lung afflictions thought of their 


9 Representative of Casualty Insurance Co. interests. 
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disablements as related to their jobs, and in seeking damages by 
suing in the courts they did have to take a chance on racketeering 
lawyers. Nevertheless, the Diseases Act itself was a greater obstacle 
than so-called racketeers. What were “reasonable and approved de- 
vices”? Were silica dust, metal dust, and other dusts “‘poisonous”’ 
minerals? Were the dangerous substances being used in “‘harmful 
quantities?’ Was the injury to health or death caused by the em- 
ployer’s “willful violation of the Act or willful failure to comply with 
any of its provisions’’? 

Silicosis became a dreaded word. It stimulated suits and claims 
which frightened the employers and their association. The supreme 
court gave some relief to the employers with the decision in the 
Burns case. Claims were then taken to the industrial commission, 
but it was careful in its investigations and was wary in its awards 
for disablement caused by disease. 

‘further clarification of the liability of employers for these dis- 
abilities resulted from two decisions handed down by the Illinois 
Supreme Court on April 17, 1935. The Illinois State Federation of 
Labor called this date “Black Wednesday.” In Parks v. Libbey- 
Owens-Ford Glass Company® the supreme court affirmed the judg- 
ment of the Superior Court of Cook County, which had been in 
favor of the glass company, thus holding portions of the Diseases 
Act and the Health, Safety, and Comfort Act to be invalid. Mr. 
James Parks had contended that his disabilities were the result of 
a disease “peculiar to the work or process carried on.” In fact, 
sand and glass dust were peculiar hazards that could have been 
removed by adequate devices called for in the companion health 
and safety legislation. Wilful violation of the Occupational Diseases 
Act was alleged but, according to the court, was not substantiated. 
Section 1 of the Diseases Act, the court found, was ambiguous— 
“vague, indefinite and uncertain’—and required an employer to 
possess accurate information as to the ‘etiology of all occupational 
diseases.”’ Sections 12 and 13 of the Health and Safety Act were 
also declared void for “vagueness, indefiniteness and uncertainty 
and for an attempted delegation of legislative power.” 

In July, 1935, the Illinois Appellate Court, first district (Chicago) 

% 360 Illinois Reports 130 (1935). 
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upheld the action of a lower court in the case of Sylvester v. Buda 
Company. Originally the appellant had brought action for damages 
from pneumoconiosis and tuberculosis said to have been an incidence 
of the Buda Company’s negligent and wilful failure to comply with 
section 1 of the Occupational Diseases Act. While the case was 
pending, the ‘‘Black Wednesday” decisions were handed down hold- 
ing this section void. On May 10 the court allowed Sylvester to file 
an amended complaint to establish a common-law right of action. 
After argument, it was held that no common-law right of action 
existed. This type of legislation was held to be a complete stranger 
to the common law, and section 1 had no common-law origin or 
history. In its decision the court leaned heavily upon the dialectics 
of the supreme court in the ‘““Black Wednesday” decisions. 

Another supreme court case was Boshuizen v. Thompson & Taylor 
Company.” Gertrude Boshuizen had sued for damages under sec- 
tion 15(a) of the Act, charging violation of section 1. Her employers 
were packers and jobbers of tea, coffee, and spices, and the plaintiff 
held that her occupation was dusty and likely to produce illness and 
disease peculiar to the work. Attorneys for plaintiff claimed that 
section 1 had been law for many years and that the provisions had 
been enforced by judgments of the court. 

The court argued that the rule of stare decisis was not “inflexible” 
and that cases on this section had reached the court only in recent 
years and there had been no long line of decisions on the subject. 
The court supported the contention of the employer that the pro- 
visions were vague, indefinite, and incomplete. “Section 1 does not 
afford due process of law,” the court decided. Even if it could be 
held that sections 1, 11, and 12 should be read together and thus 
remove some of the vagueness, it was held that there was, as charged, 
“an unlawful delegation of legislative power to an administrative 
body.” The law was therefore held invalid in this case also. 


LEGISLATIVE HISTORY OF 1936 LAWS AND THEIR ADMINISTRATION 


The present laws protecting labor against industrial health haz- 
ards were precipitated out of the reaction of organized labor to 


1 281 Illinois Appellate Court Reports 139 (1935). 


12 360 Illinois Reports 160 (1935). 
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the foregoing decisions and out of the changing attitude toward 
social insurance. The Manufacturers’ Association prevented the pas- 
sage of labor’s bill near the end of the regular sessions of the General 
Assembly in 1935 and countered with its own bill. Long hearings 
were held before a special subcommittee of the House Judiciary 
Committee, but the diverse proposals could not be compromised. 
The “‘wide open,” all-inclusive character of labor’s bill was the bogey 
man paraded before the legislators by the Association. In the mean- 
time, uncertainty as to the disposition of claims pending before the 
industrial commission was predisposing the employer group to favor 
some sort of clarifying legislation. 

When labor’s bill was defeated, Victor Olander tendered his resig- 
nation as a member of three state commissions. This gesture has- 
tened the appointment, by Governor Horner, of a special joint com- 
mittee consisting of representatives of the employers’ association, 
the state federation of labor, and the industrial commission. Mr. 
Angsten, of the commission, was chairman. After months of meet- 
ings, proposals acceptable to the organized interests were laid before 
the third special session of the legislature on February 26, 1936, 
and passed. 

The Health and Safety Act is expected to prevent industrial dis- 
ease. It requires employers to provide “reasonable protection to the 
lives, health and safety” of their employees. The industrial com- 
mission is to effectuate the purposes of the Act by making rules for 
(1) proper sanitation and ventilation; (2) the arrangement and safe- 
guarding of machinery; (3) the “prevention of personal injuries and 
diseases by contact with any poisonous or deleterious materials, 
dusts, vapors, gases or fumes”; and (4) preventing unregulated ex- 
posure to artificial atmospheric pressure. Employers who neglect or 
fail to comply with the rules laid down by the department are under 
the law committing a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof are 
punishable by fines. 

The Workmen’s Occupational Diseases Act is expected to be a 
preventive measure in the same way that accident compensation 
led to accident prevention. Its chief purpose is to provide medical 
and financial relief to those suffering from occupational-disease dis- 


ablements. 
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The Act is long—comprising thirty-five sections covering about 
thirty-eight pages. Elective coverage is provided. In case of non- 
election by an employer, a right of action accrues to the disabled 
worker or to certain dependents, if death ensues, but damages al- 
lowable may not exceed $10,000. The injury, in any case, must have 
been “‘by reason of a disease contracted or sustained in the course 
of the employment and proximately caused by the negligence of the 
employer.” 

Negligence is carefully defined to be any violation of rules of the 
commission under the Health and Safety Act or of any state statute 
intended for the protection of the health of employees. A time limit 
is set for the commencement of such court action and the three old, 
common-law defenses of assumption of risk, negligence on the part 
of the injured employee, or a fellow-servant, are ruled out. 

Notice of election by the employer is filed with the commission, 
and a copy of the notice must be brought to the attention of the 
employees. The compensation provided for is to be the “‘full, com- 
plete and only measure of the liability of the employer bound by 
election under this Act.” 

Sections 5 and 6 deal with definitions of terms. Certain employers 
are exempt. Farmers and others engaged in farming and tillage of 
the soil are exempt under a clause of the Act which states that it 
does not apply “to any work done on a farm or country place no 
matter what kind of work or service is being done or rendered.” A 
few types of employees are not covered by the Act—for example, 
the totally blind, governmental “officials,” Chicago firemen (fire- 
fighters), and members of a fire insurance patrol maintained by any 
board of underwriters. 

An occupational disease is defined as “‘a disease arising out of and 
in the course of the employment.” Ordinary diseases are not com- 
pensable unless they are incidental to an occupational disease. Un- 
doubtedly this clause will cause much contention. When may a dis- 
ease be deemed to have arisen out of the employment? Section 6 
provides the answer: 


.... Only if there is apparent to the rational mind upon consideration of all 
the circumstances, a direct causal connection between the conditions under 
which the work is performed and the occupational disease, and which can be 
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seen to have followed as a natural incident of the work . . . . and which can be 
fairly traced to the employment as the proximate cause, and which does not 
come from a hazard to which workmen would have been equally exposed outside 
of the employment. 

Disablement is defined as being rendered incapable of earning full 
wages at the type of work in which he (the employee) was engaged 
when last exposed to the hazard presumably responsible for the 
disease. 

The compensation for these injuries varies with the nature and 
length of the disability, the worker’s age, the wages received, the 
marital condition, and the number of dependent children. The 
amount paid for death also varies with several factors, but the 
ordinary rule is that payments are to be a sum equal to four times 
the average annual earnings with a maximum of $4,000 and a mini- 
mum of $2,500. Both of these sums may be increased by from $350 
to $1,000 and $500 to $700, respectively, depending upon whether 
the number of dependent children (under sixteen years) is one, two, 
three, or more. 

When there is no one eligible to receive the awards, a burial award 
of $150 is payable to an undertaker or to anyone who becomes liable 
for the expense of burial, and an additional $300 must be paid into 
a special fund which is a type of second-injury fund of which the 
state treasurer is ex officio custodian. This fund is used to supple- 
ment awards when the particular injury leads to complete disability 
or it may be used to make monthly pension payments after the full 
amount of the award has been paid. 

First injuries incidental to industrial health hazards, when not 
resulting in death, entitle the disabled employee to certain medical 
services and financial awards which vary with the nature of the 
disability and according to a schedule of disabilities. Cash compen- 
sations are to be paid in weekly instalments and are to be 50 per 
cent of the average weekly wage, with a maximum of $15.00 and 
a minimum of $7.50. Additions to these amounts are allowed de- 
pending upon the number of dependent children. The maximum is 
$20.00, and the revised minimum $14.00 a week as under the law an 
award of 50 per cent of wages is increased 5 per cent for each depend- 
ent child but with an upper limit of 65 per cent. 
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Administrative procedures are to be the same as those prescribed 
for accidental injuries under the Workmen’s Compensation Act. 
Notice of the disablement must be made to the employers by some- 
one representing the injured worker, and no waiving of the provi- 
sions with regard to the amount of compensation is permitted ex- 
cept under certain limited conditions. If the parties fail to reach an 
agreement, an arbitrator or committee of arbitration may hold hear- 
ings and file a decision with the commission. Review is possible; 
but, unless set aside by court action, the decision or award of the 
commission is conclusive. Penalties for frivolous delay in making 
awards for disablements may be awarded by the commission. Any 
contract of employment which attempts to shift the financial costs 
of coverage to the employee is declared null and void, and fines are 
provided if wages are withheld for the purpose of paying insurance 
premiums. Complete requirements concerning legal procedures, in 
case of review by the courts, make up a major portion of the Act. 

To secure the financial soundness of the self-insurer or the insur- 
ance carrier the security supervisor of the commission has obliga- 
tions under this Act similar to those in the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act. 

Eligible employers are required to make immediate written reports 
in the case of deaths and monthly reports of all other disease dis- 
ablements. They are also under obligation to post printed notices 
concerning the Act so that the workers may have knowledge of how 
to safeguard their rights. 

The Act does not specifically mention certain hazards from par- 
ticular poisons as did the repealed act, but it does specifically men- 
tion silicosis, asbestosis, and both of them if complicated with tuber- 
culosis. In such cases extra provision to the extent of six months is 
made, for the “necessary medical, surgical and hospital services ... . 
reasonably required to cure or relieve... .”’ the effects of such dis- 
eases (sec. 8a). Autopsies may be requested if it is thought necessary 
to disclose more material evidence that death was due to the inhala- 
tion of silica or asbestos dusts. 

Employees who had contracted silicosis or asbestosis prior to the 
effective date of the Act were allowed to waive claims to full com- 
pensation awards, if they were not already disabled by reason of 
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the diseases and if they filed their requests for waiver within sixty 
days of October 1, 1936. Presumably such action was thought desir- 
able to prevent some employers from discharging workers suspected 
of potential disablement. The compensation awards for the workers 
who waive full compensation is only 50 per cent of the amounts 
otherwise payable, if disability or death should result from further 
exposure. 

During the first year of operation under the Act, at least two 
charges of “‘junking”’ workers stricken with silicosis were made.*$ 
In one factory, in Peoria, discharges of 180 men found to have traces 
of chest afflictions were reported, and in a pottery company at 
Robinson it was charged that at least 32 workers with silicosis but 
not yet disabled were discharged just prior to the effective date of 
the new law. The companies were alleged to have justified their 
behavior on the grounds that the casualty insurance companies 
would not insure the risk or would charge extremely large premiums. 
In view of the provision of section 23, noted above, which gave the 
already silicotic worker the right to waive claims to full compensa- 
tion awards, such actions on the part of the employers, if true, may 
lead organized labor to press for a law making discriminatory dis- 
charge, as in these cases, an unfair labor practice. 

One outgrowth of the high-handedness of insurance companies in 
refusing to insure disease hazards was the passage of Senate Bill 
365, approved June 30, 1937, which grants the industrial commis- 
sion the power to assign the risk to a particular insurance company. 
All insurance carriers, as a condition of doing business in the state, 
must accept the provisions of this law “‘in writing.”’ If an employer 
is refused insurance, he is expected to apply to the commission, 
which is also empowered to fix a rate “reasonably commensurate to 
the risk.”” Such action by the legislature gives some credence to em- 
ployer complaints of the difficulty of complying with the disease 
compensation law. 

CONCLUSIONS AND SUMMARY 


Undoubtedly these laws clarify the legislative policy in regard to 
disablement from occupational disease. If it is liberally interpreted 


3 See Milton Mayer, “Slow Death in Illinois,” Nation, CXLIV (April 17, 1937), 
432-34; and a letter from Nelson Nuttall, Nation, XCLV (September 25, 1937), 331-32. 
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by the commission, the employers, and the courts, they should re- 
duce the amount of industrial disease and bring about improvement 
in industrial hygiene. 

Within a few months of its effective date more than-g0,000 em- 
ployers had filed notice of their election to be covered by the terms 
of the disease law. At the end of the first year, viz., October 1, 1937, 
a total of 224 claims were filed with the commission or its arbitrators 
and thirty-two were adjudicated. Awards were made in a total of 
twelve cases. Lead poisoning accounted for five awards, and silicosis, 
dermatitis, tetraethyl poisoning, and combinations of some of these 
brought compensation awards to seven other claimants. Ten cases 
were denied on grounds the exposure to the hazard involved was 
not for the period provided in section 25 or “because the evidence 
submitted did not entitle the claimant to compensation.’*4 A num- 
ber of claims were dismissed for want of jurisdiction. Only one fatal 
case was adjudicated; it was for pneumoconiosis. The arbitrator 
denied compensation, holding that the worker did not “come to his 
death by reason of an occupational disease.”” No appeals had been 
taken by employers to the circuit courts. 

The Illinois employee seems destined to disappointment in many 
cases where he expects an award for disease disablement. His dis- 
ease may arise out of and in the course of employment but can he 
prove “‘direct causal connection between the conditions under which 
the work is performed and the occupational disease”’ which has fol- 
lowed “as a natural incident of the work and as a result of the ex- 
posure’’? Furthermore, he will have to answer the question whether 
his disease is a proximate result of this exposure. Finally, he will 
not be entitled to compensation if his disablement came from a 
hazard ‘‘to which workmen would have been equally exposed out- 
side of the employment.” 

The security supervisor of the commission estimated that 190,000 
employers will comply with the rulings and safety codes passed 
under the authority of the Health and Safety Act. A new spirit of 
co-operation may develop out of the work of the policy committee, 
which is composed of representatives of the industrial commis- 


™ Letter from the industrial commission’s security supervisor. 
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sion, the Illinois Manufacturers’ Association, and the Illinois State 
Federation of Labor and has been proceeding actively with the work 
of drafting standards of safety and health. Various committees 
working under the general committee and of the same tripartite 
composition have been devising health codes for the several produc- 
tive categories. The federal Division of Labor Standards, serving in 
an advisory capacity, has supplied a unifying, professional influence. 

Hearings on the proposed codes are scheduled for January, 1938. 
Undoubtedly the effect of such codes as are accepted will be to pre- 
vent occupational disease. 

The advocate of the schedule or listing system will find much that 
is wrong with the new arrangements. Uncertainties as to the place 
and the time of exposure to the hazard will come to light. As already 
indicated, it might be difficult to show that tuberculosis, pneumonia, 
or certain cases of syphilis are of occupational origin or whether they 
are peculiarly connected with the occupation. Whether tenosyno- 
vitis will be recognized and compensated for remains to be seen. 
Perhaps Illinois courts will follow the logic of the New York court 
in the case of Bishop v. Comer & Pollock, Inc. et al, in which the 
appellate division of the supreme court reversed a decision of the 
industrial commission which held that the claim did not come within 
provisions of the 1935 amended version of the workmen’s compensa- 
tion law. The chairman is said to have written that ‘tuberculosis 
to be covered as an occupational disease must be peculiar and char- 
acteristic to the employment.” In this case a meat clerk who had 
frequently to go from a warm room into the cold of the storage room 
had contracted tuberculosis. The New York statutes are of the 
schedule variety, but the same question arises in Illinois concerning 
the connection between the conditions of employment and the dis- 
ease. To the majority of the New York court the important prob- 
lem was whether ‘“‘an employee is disabled by a disease due to the 
nature of the employment.” 

Legal dialectics will lead to litigation and undoubtedly to court 
decisions that befog rather than clarify, but it seems reasonable to 
suppose that in the various states that enact occupational-disease 


5297 New York Supplement 946 (1937). See also Monthly Labor Review, XLV 
(November, 1937), 1165-68. 
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compensation laws the courts will decide eventually that such legis- 
lation is salutary and will agree with Mr. Justice Hill, in the case 
cited above, that ‘each argument that sustains the wisdom of and 
the necessity for compensation for loss of wages because of an ac- 
cidental injury arising out of an employment sustains compensation 
for loss of wages because of a disease due to the nature of the em- 
ployment.” 

But prevention is more important than compensation. The only 
way to prevent some industrial diseases—those causing certain der- 
matoses, for example—is to prohibit certain processes. Perhaps the 
new collaboration of interested parties—in the drawing-up of health 
and safety codes—will proscribe some of the processes which give 
rise to the chief health hazards. At any rate, social justice in Illi- 
nois moves a step nearer with this further extension of the principle 
of compensation for occupational risk. 


DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 




















NOTES AND COMMENT BY THE EDITORS 


AMERICA SENDS GREETINGS, MRS. WEBB! 


WHOLE generation of American students has grown up under the 

influence of ‘the Webbs,” and many Americans have wished that 
they might join with her English friends in celebrating Beatrice Webb’s 
eightieth birthday. Students of an older day who read with enthusiasm 
the story of “Industrial Democracy” and the “History of Trade Union- 
ism’’; students of social reform who, in a later day, read the ‘‘Minority 
Report” of the British Royal Commission on the Poor Laws of 1909, 
English Poor Law Policy and the Prevention of Destitution; stu- 
dents of a still later day, who have pored over the history of English 
local government; and the younger students who have studied “Soviet 
Communism” and considered, with the Webbs, what they have called 
“the new civilization,” would all rise, if they could, to do honor to 
the gifted woman who made the history of some of the great social 
reform movements—poor law, labor, prison reform—a vigorous and 
effective force in the modern world. American students who studied 
at the London School of Economics had, in the earlier days, many 
opportunities of seeing and hearing Beatrice Webb “‘in person.” Older 
students who were there when the school was so small and gemiithlich 
that everyone knew everyone else, remember the stories that were handed 
down and around, about the Webbs and the founding of the school, and 
about how the Webbs had made the school a part of the University of 
London. They also remember very gratefully “the house on Grosvenor 
Road,” for in the old days when American students found the English 
atmosphere a little chilly, and perhaps a little “stuffy,” there was the 
rare warmth of a tea or a student “crush” at Mrs. Webb’s. In those 
days, when Mrs. Webb lectured at ‘“‘the London School” on “Methods of 
Social Investigation,” and came to the student union to discuss the “cru- 
sade” against the English poor law—how everyone enjoyed that rare 
combination of an almost passionate desire to “set things right,” a desire 


* See frontispiece. Some other portraits of Mrs. Webb will be found in this Review, 
III (June, 1929), 169, 252. 
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based on an unrivaled, authoritative scholarship, and an equally un- 
rivaled first-hand knowledge of social conditions. 

One of the editors of this Review, an American student more than a 
quarter of a century ago, remembers with warm gratitude the kindly 
advice given her by Mrs. Webb about joining the the West Ham investi- 
gating group, and remembers also when she tried to thank Mrs. Webb, 
who had given so generously of her valuable time, the quick, never-to- 
be-forgotten reply: “I am always glad to see students and to help stu- 
dents. Other people are not important in the same way—but I shall al- 
ways have time for students.” 

The American students whom you have helped, Mrs. Webb, whether 
by the spoken or the written word, will never forget! We send our con- 
gratulations and acknowledge humbly our great debt of gratitude. 


WEST ON THE LONG TRAIL 


HE National Conference of Social Work has not met in Seattle 

since 1913 or on the Pacific Coast since 1929. This year, not only 
is the National Conference meeting in Seattle but the A.A.S.W. is for 
the first time holding its Delegate Conference not in Washington, D.C., 
but in Seattle, the week before the National Conference begins. The 
association has passed through the first stage of effecting national and 
local organization, definition of qualifications for membership, and en- 
rolling more than ten thousand members; and questions as to what next 
in organization and program are being asked by individuals and chapters. 
The agenda this year is to be devoted to organization problems. Deci- 
sions of great importance as to division of dues between the national 
association and the chapters, a more democratic representation and con- 
trol of the national office, and removal of the headquarters from New 
York to Washington, may be taken, and it is therefore important that 
the chapters send full delegations. 

As for the National Conference, preliminary reports indicate the usual 
full and varied program on current problems of social treatment and 
public welfare organization. Among the evening speakers so far an- 
nounced is Margaret Bondfield, minister of labour under the last labour 
government of Great Britain and former president of the British Trade 
Union Congress. From her we may hope to learn of the present status 
and hopes of the British Labour party. 

The Executive Committee has set the conference for the last week in 
June so that social workers from other parts of the country may combine 
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a western vacation with attendance at the conference. The trip to Seattle 
will seem long and expensive to many social workers of the Middle West 
and particularly to those of the East as they are less in the kabit of 
traveling than those of other sections of the country. But a trip to the 
Pacific Northwest is always worth what it costs in time and money, and 
the state of Washington and Seattle will offer much of interest in addi- 
tion to the conference program. The progress the state of Washington 
has made in recent years in the abolition of its poor law and the inaugura- 
tion of its security program will be both heartening and discouraging 
to those who come from other sections of the country. The Seattle con- 
ference is certain to be unlike any previously held in the West. The 
public social services of the Rocky Mountain states and of the Pacific 
Coast have been greatly expanded since 1929, and federal and state aid 
have brought both new resources and new administrative problems. 

The physical and social climate of the West differs greatly from the 
East, the Middle West, or the South. Social workers from these sections 
who can afford the trip should certainly plan to be in Seattle in June. 
Whether they travel by plane, streamliner, tourist, or bus, or turn the 
old Ford on the long trail will depend upon their pocketbooks and their 
desire for adventure. 


THE ILLINOIS RELIEF CRISIS—AND OTHER 
RELIEF CRISES, 1938 


HICAGO’s relief crisis is, like the so-called relief crises in other com- 
munities, only one of a long series. We wonder why our clients 

are so patient and then we realize that whatever “fire once slept in their 
souls” has long since died out, and they consider themselves not only 
helpless but hopeless. One thing that has come out of the struggle for 
adequate relief funds in the last eight years of social-work storm and 
stress has been a wholly new understanding of what adequate relief really 
means. In the old days it was taken for granted that relief families could 
live miserably and nothing could or would be done about it. They drifted 
into ill health, their children drifted into the ways of delinquency and of 
crime, and still relief remained inadequate and housing conditions dis- 
graceful. But in the now historic second and third winters of the depres- 
sion, the necessity of an adequate, well-administered public relief system 
was very clearly seen. We were on our way in Chicago, as in other parts 
of the country, to a properly organized county relief administration when 
the federal government, which had been the backbone of the relief pro- 
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gram for three years following August, 1932, suddenly decided to “quit 
this business of relief.”” Later we learned that they were only quitting 
this business of direct relief—that federal grants-in-aid were to be forth- 





Courtesy of St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


“DEAR MR. PRESIDENT ———” 


coming in large amounts if the cities and other local governments would 
also devote certain funds to expensive work-relief projects. As a result 
the local authorities have been putting large sums of “relief money” in 
the construction programs of the W.P.A., which, although desirable, 
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meet relief needs only on a very costly basis. The Review has been, and is, 
supporting W.P.A. and the new appropriations for W.P.A. and would 
consider a sudden collapse of the W.P.A. program a great tragedy; but 





Courtesy of St. Louis Post-Dispatc 


HUMAN STAKES 


this program should be made reasonably permanent, stabilized at some 
proper figure, and then a new federal grant-in-aid for general relief should 
be provided through the Public Assistance Division of the Social Security 
Board. 
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In Illinois, where the mayor of Chicago and the governor of the state 
are bitter political enemies, we have seen the old game of “playing politics 
with human misery” at its worst. To the credit of both factions, however, 
it should be said that the competent personnel of the Chicago Relief 
Administration has not been interfered with, and Mr. Leo Lyons, the 
administrator who succeeded Wilfred Reynolds, has been able to keep 
this important social agency “‘out of politics” and on a sound basis of 
professional service to those in need. 

The Illinois Council on Public Assistance and Employment, appointed 
by Governor Horner and composed of well-known business men in the 
community, with Mr. Walter Gregory as chairman, handed in a pre- 
liminary report on the administration of relief in Chicago with a report 
on a survey of the Chicago relief rolls made not by social workers but by 
persons loaned from various business offices. On the whole this report may 
be said to put the public relief work in Chicago in a very favorable light. 
Some local Chicago newspapers were very much disturbed because some 
cases of supposed fraud were found by the business investigators. How- 
ever, these suspected cases of persons not considered eligible for relief 
were only 5 per cent of the total number. With the 8 per cent limitation 
on administrative costs in Chicago, and with the great increase in the 
number of applicants, the Council reported that the workers are now 
carrying case loads of three hundred. In view of all of the difficulties 
under which the work is done, if 95 per cent of the work was found to be 
satisfactory by these investigators, who certainly had no bias in favor of 
social work or social workers, there is much for which to be grateful. 

The report shows the administrative difficulties that are a result of 
the heavy case loads, as these quotations from the report indicate: 

Insufficient administrative funds have resulted in a reduction in the number 
of case workers to a point where it is physically impossible for them to perform 
their duties. They survey shows that a majority of the relief clients visited 
by examiners had not been visited by case workers for over four months. Ade- 
quate supervision of relief cases would reduce fraud and uncover resources which 
would remove many people from the relief rolls...... 

The inability of the case worker to make frequent visits to the home has re- 
sulted in a steady flow of clients to the district offices which has increased the 
work in the service departments to a point of inefficiency..... 

Lack of funds for stenographic assistance and dictaphone equipment has 
resulted in the loss of much information that has been gathered by case workers. 

Because applications for relief were limited to fifty a day some clients had 
to return to the district office three times before being able to apply for assist- 


ance, 
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The average home relief per case in November, 1933, was 32.75; in 
November, 1934, 40.28; in 1937 it was 28.52. In 1936 the average for the 
year was 30.11, with higher budgets during the winter months. 

These figures have meant the same old story of misery to the families 
on relief. There has been a reduced food budget; payment of half a 
month’s rent; no allowance for clothes except that supplied by W.P.A.— 
and the W.P.A. supplies mostly cotton clothes—and no shoes. 

Especially significant is the fact that this Committee of well-known 
business men saw the results of inadequate relief. The Committee re- 
ported that “many” of the 15 per cent of relief families who were living 
under “utterly poverty-stricken” conditions were living in condemned 
buildings without light, heat, and water; and the report showed that 
large numbers of children have been unable to attend school because of 
lack of clothing—and this is Chicago, one of the greatest and wealthiest 
cities in the world. The Committee reports further that “the morale of 
a large majority of the families receiving relief for several years has been 
broken and individual members have lost whatever skills they possessed 
or have become resigned to living on relief standards.” 


The attention of the readers of the Review should be called to the article 
in the Public Welfare News (February, 1938) on “Recession and Relief.” 
The News emphasizes the fact that “the business recession is making 
the relief situation increasingly serious,” and they call attention to the 
following: 

In New York the mayor has said the city will not be able to carry its share 
of relief for the entire year. The Chicago situation is desperate. The Governor 
has been petitioned to call a special session of the legislature to provide for 
relief needs, and the President and Congress are being urged to provide for an 
increase in W.P.A. and for direct relief to be administered by the Social Security 
Board on a grant-in-aid basis in conjunction with the categorical forms of 
public assistance. Public officials and social work leaders in Chicago are articu- 
late in recommending that relief needs be met by the combined efforts of all 
three levels of government with administration planned on a continuing rather 
than an emergency basis. 


In the autumn of 1935, when the federal government announced aban- 
donment of the policy of grants-in-aid for direct home relief, the W.P.A. 
was set up with the promise, which has never been fulfilled, that work 
would be provided for the employables and that the local governments 
must provide for the unemployables, assisted by grants-in-aid for persons 
entitled to old age assistance, blind pensions, and aid to dependent chil- 
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dren. State and local resources have been inadequate to care for the part 
of this program left with them in Illinois and in many other states. The 
federal government withdrew summarily from the direct relief program 
without waiting to determine whether the minor local governments could 
carry the load and without waiting for the necessary reorganization of 
the state and local programs that would enable them to do this work 
effectively. The federal authorities hoped that miracles would be per- 
formed and that the problem of the poor, the hungry, and the homeless 
in our midst would in some way solve itself. Unfortunately, the day of 
miracles has passed like the old days of “prosperity just around the 
corner.” 


CATEGORIES AGAIN 


N MOST discussions of the administration of categorical relief the 

impression is given that if separately administered there will be at 
least four separate visitors to every household, all arriving on the same 
day. But this picture, drawn from a few individual cases, is far from 
accurate. The Second Annual Report of the Social Security Board gives 
us the facts during the fiscal year 1936-37. Take Table C 28, p. 153, 
for example. Here we have the number of recipients of old age assistance 
living in households in which there are recipients of other types of public 
aid. In the 41 states reporting 468,696 recipients of old age assistance, 
117,520" were living in households in which one other type of public aid 
was reported, but in the case of 91,317 a second old age assistance grant 
in the same household was counted as another type of public aid in the 
household. If we subtract this second old age pension to an aged wife 
or brother or sister there were last year only 26,203, or 6 per cent of the 
total recipients of old age assistance, living in households in which some 
other specified type of public aid was being given. Of these the largest 
number of households, 14,469 were receiving general relief, 1,048 aid to 
dependent children, 834 aid to the blind, and 9,852 some other form of 
public aid in addition to grants to one or two aged persons. Out of 
468,696 recipients of old age assistance, so far as reported, only 2,853 
lived in households in which two or more (and this includes a second old 
age assistance grant) other types of public aid were being given. In states 
with a legal maximum old age assistance grant, there must be supple- 
mentation from general relief of some bedridden or incapacitated aged. 
If the maximum were removed and the grant made on the basis of need 
this duplication would be eliminated. But the present record shows that 

* Facts as to other types of aid were not reported for 14,966 old age cases. 
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in only six-tenths of 1 per cent in which old age assistance was given 
were two or more other types of aid given, including the second old age 
grants. Economy in administration through the consolidation of these 
services is therefore negligible and the supposedly great gain in planning 
for the households as a unit can affect a very small percentage of the 
households. To determine an administrative policy on the basis of this 
small number of duplications is to let six-tenths of 1 per cent of the tail 
wag the dog. 

If the economies in consolidation of these case loads are inconsiderable, 
what are the losses? We know so little about senescence that the losses in 
consolidation are not in present treatment but in exploration of the prob- 
lem as a basis for future treatment. If we take aid to dependent children 
the losses are very serious. For this group of children the federal and 
local government assume responsibility during the critical period of 
growth and development and early adolescence. Health examinations at 
regular intervals, current knowledge of school progress and assistance 
in vocational plans, and the recreational program for the children must 
all be planned. Society should do as well by these children as the best 
children’s aid societies do for the children for whom they assume re- 
sponsibility. This type of child welfare work no public and very few 
private family agencies plan for the children under their care, largely 
because they do not assume treatment will be necessary for so long a 
period. Physical examinations are not sought unless the child is seriously 
sick and schools are not visited unless “trouble” has been reported. There 
is usually no plan for the children other than emergency care. Treatment 
is rightly directed to the rehabilitation of the parents. If we regard this 
standard of care as what we should give to the children on our aid to 
dependent children programs we shall have from a social-work standpoint 
the same inadequate treatment that children had from a medical stand- 
point before the days of pediatricians. The high mortality proclaimed 
the effect of that type of medical care. We have unfortunately no similar 
definite index of the shortcomings of social treatment. 

It is not a valid objection to specialization to say that there are many 
communities in which there are no pediatricians and the general practi- 
tioner must be prepared to care for all types of disease. That he is able 
to do this as effectively as he does is because specialization in larger 
centers has been the rule and through specializations the knowledge of 
children and their health problems has been acquired. The general practi- 
tioner not only utilizes this body of knowledge but seeks the superior 
skill of the pediatrician for difficult cases. It seems unnecessary to point 
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out the analogy of expert social treatment. Children are not pocket edi- 
tions of adults. Their problems are different from those of adults. The 
differences are not easily learned, and the skill necessary for effective 
treatment is not a by-product in the development of skills in dealing 
with adults. 

It is to be hoped that federal aid will greatly improve the care of these 
dependent children. But unless trained child welfare consultants and 
supervisors are employed by the state departments to assist the general 
practitioner in rural communities, and specialists in the larger communi- 
ties are constantly contributing to our knowledge of the field, that hope 
will not be realized. 

Combining aid to dependent children with old age assistance or general 
relief will subject the program to political storms and public pressures, 
the children will be overlooked, and care will deteriorate instead of im- 
prove. While the child welfare services should counteract this influence, 
careful formulation of the aid to dependent children program by the 
state departments and encouragement of a high standard of child welfare 
work with these children are necessary. It should not be forgotten that 
child care in the general relief program is regarded as temporary although 
the length of the period is entirely unpredictable. The family is more 
usually a normal family with both father and mother in the home. To 
combine the aid to dependent children with relief is to throw this group 
of children for which security can be planned into the confusion of sudden 
and unpredictable expansion of case loads when the economic disturb- 
ances, characteristic of the capitalistic system, occur. 

The decision of Pennsylvania to have a single and unallocated budget 
for relief has already lowered the care of the children for whom the state 
has undertaken to perform the functions of a good and wise father or, 
in a much smaller number of cases, a mother. Faced with a deficit be- 
cause of the increased unemployment, a “sharp slash” in the grants to 
dependent children and the aged was made by the State Board of As- 
sistance in January and case-work treatment discouraged in the general 
orders issued by the State Assistance Department. The Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Budget says this is ‘equitable in that it eliminates inequality.’ 
This is a very strange theory of equality. We must not try to rescue anyone 
from the path of a hurricane, not even the children, if all cannot be 
rescued. Safe waters for the children and aged is apparently regarded 
by some as undemocratic. Certainly the law contemplates security on 
a modest level for these children. It has already been swept aside in 


2 Philadelphia Record, January 23, 1938. 
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Pennsylvania, and others are contemplating offering the children as sacri- 
fices to an equality altar they have set up. They have forgotten that 
everyone can be treated alike only if they are all treated differently. To 
insist that dependent children shall know only insecurity during their 
whole childhood, while others know it only periodically, is a curious idea 
of fairness in treatment. Integration of the children’s program in the 
state and county departments of public welfare, is necessary but destroy- 
ing the categories in administration and treatment is not a means to 
that end. 


GREAT BRITAIN’S EXPENDITURES FOR 
ITS SOCIAL SERVICES 

HE annual British ‘‘White Paper” giving the expenditures for the 

public social services is always of interest to American students of 
public welfare. The last one,’ issued in December, 1937, shows for the 
latest available year (1935) an expenditure for the oldest form of social 
services—trelief to the poor—of approximately $259,000,000. This is a 
slight increase over the previous year, but an increase over 1900, when 
there were no insurance, old age pension, or unemployment assistance 
programs, of more than 300 per cent. 

The expenditures for unemployment benefits amounted to approxi- 
mately $260,555,000 and for unemployment assistance $234,275,000, for 
health insurance $191,700,000, housing $240,780,o00, and maternal and 
child health services, $17,950,000. 

Great Britain increased its expenditure for education substantially in 
1935; and minor increases for health insurance and public medical care, 
for both the contributory widows’, orphans’, and old age pensions and 
the noncontributory old age pensions, and for housing are reported. 

Great Britain’s total expenditures for its social services amounted to 
approximately $2,500,000,000 during the year under review. As it has 
about one-third the population of the United States, a corresponding 
expenditure for us would therefore have totaled over $6,000,000,000. 
While comparable figures are not available for all these services, as our 
standard of payments is higher, our expenditures should and do run 
much above the British in many fields. However, we are spending less 
for housing, although our housing needs are greater, for health, and for 
maternal and child health services. In the latter our mortality rates are 
slightly lower than Great Britain’s, but as the recent Children’s Bureau 
Conference on Maternal and Infant Health revealed, the unmet need in 
the United States seems appalling. 

*Cmd. 5609. His Majesty's Stationery Office, Kingsway, LonJon. 
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WASHINGTON FIDDLING AND FILIBUSTERING 


INCE the Court battle there has been no progress in social legislation. 
Receiving high praise in many quarters for its repudiation of presi- 
dential leadership, Congress seems now to be drifting aimlessly. The 
special session was entirely barren of results. In a filibuster occupying 
some six weeks of the regular session a handful of southern senators 
succeeded in defeating the antilynching bill. Urban centers in the South 
are reported to have favored the bill, and whether the rural south will 
reward the filibustering senators as they expect is yet to be determined. 
The housing bill under which the government will guarantee go per cent 
mortgages for the building of inexpensive homes has been passed, and a 
farm bill has finally been agreed upon. But the labor standards bill, 
which makes possible the regulation of hours and wages in substandard 
industries and prohibits the shipment in interstate commerce of the prod- 
ucts of the labor of children under sixteen years of age, was sent back to 
the Labor Committee of the House, largely because the A.F. of L. would 
not throw its support behind a measure which the the C.I.O. indorsed. 
Unless those who believe in the measure rally actively to its support its 
passage maybe postponed to another session. 

The plan for reorganization of the government departments which its 
sponsors thought would be on the statute-books by March of last year 
seems to have accumulated new opposition during the months that have 
passed, while the enthusiasm of its erstwhile friends has waned. The 
reactionary McKellar civil service bill may be stopped, but will proposals 
for much-needed extension of the civil service also die? The Social Se- 
curity Board has proposed a few uncontroversible amendments! to the 
Security Act which should incur little opposition, but general lethargy 
rather than opposition may defeat them. 

No proposal for a plan of unemployment assistance, which is so clearly 
needed, as a supplement to the unemployment compensation law has 
been formulated by the administration or by Congress. The W.P.A. con- 
tinues but on a temporary basis. Useful as W.P.A. is, it has been clearly 
demonstrated since 1935 that W.P.A. cannot provide for all the un- 
employed. We now have two general schemes for the alleviation of the 
costs to the individual worker of unemployment—W.P.A. and the fed- 
eral-state unemployment compensation system. Clearly the two do not 
meet the need. Unless a federal-state unemployment assistance program 
is adopted, the whole unemployment compensation scheme may fail be- 


See above, “‘Next Steps in Social-Security Legislation,” by Mary Dewson, p. 21. 
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cause of the sharp limitations of a compulsory insurance scheme. A 
federal-state unemployment assistance program is necessary to supple- 
ment it. 

All this is very discouraging and in marked contrast to the accomplish- 
ments of Congress from 1933 to 1937. Great progress was made during 
those years, but social workers hope for the development of other much- 
needed services. The President seems to be allowing Congress to demon- 
strate that, having undertaken to lead, it is after all only marking time, 
and the progressives are supporting the President by not assuming the 
leadership of which they are capable. It is to be hoped that this period 
of fiddling and filibustering will be a brief one. 


THE PAUPER LAWS STILL GO ON 


HE recent New Hampshire Report on Direct Relief (January 1, 1935— 

December 31, 1936, pp. 17-18) notes that there is “a continuing 
source of difficulty in relief administration in the determining of legal 
settlement by which the responsibility for furnishing aid to a needy person 
is decided as between a town and a county.” Asa result of the modifica- 
tion of the settlement law by the 1933 New Hampshire legislature, the 
Report points out that there has been further confusion in regard to 
settlement. Thus the Report says that “settlement at the present time 
is determined on the basis of self-supporting residence and payment 
of all taxes assessed during the ten-year period prior to June 1, 1933,” 
and, as a result, “there is much shunting back and forth between towns 
and counties of relief cases because of settlement and there appears to be 
never a time when one or more cases are not in dispute as to local respon- 
sibility.” 

Is there anything that social workers can do to show the wastefulness 
of spending taxpayers’ money, not to provide better care for those in 
need but to determine which particular local unit is to pay the bill? The 
“shunting back and forth” takes us back to the worst days of public re- 
lief and the needless mistreatment of our clients. 


Some interesting settlement cases also come from Milwaukee (see, 
e.g., Milwaukee Journal, December 5, 1937). These three cases all deal 
with similar questions of settlement and also illustrate the same expensive 
methods of determining which loca] authority is to pay the cost of support- 
ing destitute families or individuals. Has not the time come to abolish 
the antiquated settlement regulations of the old pauper laws? 
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Three Milwaukee county relief cases involving residential qualifications and 
allocation of relief costs between Milwaukee County and outside communities 
were ruled upon Saturday by Judge Alvin C. Reis of the Dane County circuit 
court. The cases had been appealed from decisions of the state industrial com- 
mission. 

In the first case, a girl resident of the town of Menomonee, Waukesha county, 
met in Milwaukee a widower from Wyoming with three children and married 
him. They went on relief here shortly afterward. The commission ruled that 
Milwaukee county would have to pay for the relief of the man and his three 
children and ordered the town of Menomonee to reimburse Milwaukee county 
for the girl’s care. Milwaukee county had asked that all the costs be charged 
against the town, contending the man had acquired residence in the town 
through marriage. 

Judge Reis ruled that the Wyoming man, having no residential qualifications 
in Wisconsin, was a “man without a country.” Judge Reis said the couple 
would have to move to the town of Menomonee to receive their aid in entirety 
from the town. 

In the second case, a family from the town of Kaukauna, Outagamie county, 
had been receiving aid from Milwaukee county for a year after an Outagamie 
judge had ordered their removal back to the town. The removal order was 
entered formally at the end of the year. Judge Reis ruled that the statute of 
limitations does not apply to removal orders and refused to charge the relief 
costs for the year against the town. 

In the third case, a family from the village of St. Cloud, Fond du Lac county, 
had moved to the city of Fond du Lac, where it went on relief. A court ordered 
the family removed to St. Cloud for direct relief from the village. Then the 
family came to Milwaukee county, where it received relief. Judge Reis held 
that the removal order was still in effect and that the Milwaukee county costs 
could not be assessed against the village. 

“We sought rulings in these cases to guide our county outdoor relief depart- 
ment in handling similar relief cases,’ said Clark J. A. Hazelwood, assistant 
county corporation counsel. “These questions are constantly being raised, es- 
pecially in cases where families are unwilling to return to towns and villages 
which do not maintain as high relief standards as Milwaukee county.” 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 


HE American Association of Schools of Social Work had its annual 
meeting this year in New Orleans, January 27-29, with all the mem- 
ber schools represented except the University of California and Smith 
College. There was an excellent program and a new hope of substantial 
progress with the effort to raise the standards of accredited work. The 
New Orleans program included an opening session held jointly with the 
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New Orleans chapter of the American Association of Social Workers, 
with an address by Miss Breckinridge, of Chicago, and with Miss Florence 
Sytz, of the Tulane University School of Social Work, chairman of the 
New Orleans chapter, presiding. 

There were two important luncheon meetings, addressed respectively 
by Mary Irene Atkinson, representing the United States Children’s 
Bureau, who spoke on ““Training Needs in Public Child Welfare Services,” 
and a luncheon meeting addressed by Miss Jane Hoey, director of the 
Public Assistance Division of the Social Security Board. At the same 
luncheon meeting Miss Gordon Hamilton, of the New York School of 
Social Work, presented the initial results of the “Job Analysis Study in the 
Field of Public Assistance.” At another general session Miss Elizabeth 
Cosgrove, representing the United States Civil Service Commission, dis- 
cussed the subject “Civil Service and Professional Education for Social 
Work.” Miss Cosgrove discussed some of the difficulties of evaluating 
the programs of some of the schools, particularly the field-work programs, 
and she discussed the difficulties of evaluating professional experience. 
Grace Abbott, of the University of Chicago, spoke from her long experi- 
ence at the receiving end of the United States Civil Service and showed 
the substantial progress that had been made in an attempt to introduce 
social workers into the federal service through the method of civil service. 

At the annual dinner meeting the new president of Tulane, Dr. Rufus 
C. Harris, spoke briefly and cordially of his interest in the work of the 
professional schools; and Mr. Kenneth L. M. Pray, director of the Penn- 
sylvania School of Social Work, discussed the subject ‘“New Emphases 
in Professional Education in the Light of Expanding Public Social Serv- 
ices.” 

There were a number of round tables, with perhaps the greatest interest 
in the general subject of so-called “In-Service Training.’”’ Miss Agnes 
Van Driel, head of the educational section of the Public Assistance Divi- 
sion of the Social Security Board, cleared up many difficult points that 
had been puzzling the different schools with regard to this subject. 

The secretary of the Association, Dr. Marion Hathway, issued the 
annual report of the registrations in the different member schools during 
the academic year 1936-37, and the registration on November 1 of the 
current year. Table 1 shows the number of full-time graduate students 
registered in the thirty-two accredited schools on November 1, 1937. 

The year 1934 was, of course, the exceptional year when hundreds 
of F.E.R.A. scholarship students were sent to the different schools. There 
is real encouragement here in the growth of the graduate enrolment. There 
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is also ground for encouragement in the substantial increase of students 
who have received higher degrees. Table 2 shows for the last five years 
an increase of approximately 75 per cent in the number of students who 
have completed a curriculum in graduate work and have received either 
a higher degree or a diploma or certificate. The term “higher degree”’ 














TABLE 1 
FULL-TIME STUDENTS IN SCHOOLS OF SOCIAL WORK 
FuLti-TimeE NUMBER OF UNDER- 
GRADUATE STUDENTS GRADUATES 
YEAR 

Total Men Women Total 

59370640 Ses 1,985 381 1,604 566* 
B60 a ee ape 1,864 359* 1,501* 663 
EQBG & 6. cs piece wares > 0 1,797 362 1,435 739 
IN osu ore xis Goniecete 1,940 402 1,538 746 
SC: Re eceear eon ae 1,015 156 859 621 
0 ee eS 936 153 783 563 

















*Incomplete because of ‘‘not reported’’ items. 

















TABLE 2 
STUDENTS GRANTED HIGHER DEGREES IN SOCIAL WORK 
HicHEer DEGREES DIPLoMAS oR CERTIFICATES 
YE GRAND 
EAS ToTaL 
Total Men Women Total Men Women 
9930-39... << <5 828 445 114 331 383 65 318 
TQ35=30-0:5.- 26. 763 354 7° 284 409 56 353 
1034735... .006 5 528 239 33 206 289 38* 2157 
SNe eee 420 150 22 128 270 31 239 
Ct a 1, a 475 189 30 159 286 34 252 























* Incomplete because of “not reported” items. 


here includes the A.M., and Sc.M. degrees, and the professional degrees 
of M.S.W. and M.S.S., and eight students who received the Ph.D. degree 
in 1936-37. The increase in the number of men receiving the Master’s 
degree is especially significant, since this number has increased something 
like four times! 

The number of students receiving the Baccalaureate degree in social 
work shows a decline instead of an increase. The number receiving an 
A.B. or Sc.B. degree in the last five years is as follows: in 1932-33, 255; 
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iN 1933-34, 299; in 1934-35, 312; in 1935-36, 413; in 1936-37, 226. A 
decline in the number of these degrees in the past year shows the effect 
of the change to a graduate status in a substantial number of accredited 
schools in the Association. 

On November 1, 1937, part-time graduate students included 333 men 
and 1,752 women, a total of 2,085 part-time students. There is clearly a 
trend toward full-time work and the general stabilization of the program. 
If the 277 undergraduate “part-time” students are included, the total 
number of part-time students is still only 2,362. On November 1, 1934, 
there were 2,547 part-time students. 

The schools are still working overtime, and to some extent are still 
on an emergency basis, with the personnel demands of the Social Security 
program still uncertain and quite unstandardized. But the outlook has 
been greatly improved with the substitution of the Social Security Board, 
with its permanent public program, succeeding the old hand-to-mouth 
uncertainty of the F.E.R.A. 

There are still grave difficulties in securing state personnel free from 
politics. The state directors and administrators of the new programs are 
only too frequently persons who belong to the last successful wing of the 
last successful political party, and who have few other qualifications for 
the positions they hold. They excuse the appointment of subordinate 
staff members without qualifications by saying that they must have 
workers who “have residence” in the state. Unfortunately, this is too 
often only a subterfuge, and excellent “home-staters,” who are working 
in near-by states because they have not been able to get anything at 
home, are not offered positions or invited to return. In any event there 
is no excuse for the appointment of former barbers, janitors, and defeated 
candidates for this and that, to positions of responsibility in administering 
old age pensions or aid to dependent children. But the federal govern- 
ment will, in time, be able to modify these unfortunate local policies. In 
the meantime the schools have been making every effort to co-operate 
with the civil service commissions that have been set up in the different 
states, and staff members from a number of the schools have assisted in 
different states in the civil service examinations. 

There is the further encouragement to the professional schools that 
a grant has been made to the Association by one of the foundations to 
enable the Association to maintain a full-time salaried secretary. This 
will be of very great help in the further development of better standards 
of work in the schools that are now in the Association and, at the same 
time, will enable the Association to give the help and advice needed in 
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the planning of new schools that hope to become accredited members of 
the Association. 

Dean Elizabeth Wisner, of the Tulane School of Social Work, who 
has been president of the Association for two successive terms, turned 
over the direction of the Association to the incoming president, Mr. 
Wilbur I. Newstetter, of Western Reserve University. Dr. Marion Hath- 
way, of the University of Pittsburgh, was re-elected secretary of the 
Association, and the Executive Committee for the coming year includes 
the retiring president, the new officers, and the following additional Com- 
mittee members: Arlien Johnson, director of the School of Social Work 
of the University of Washington; Margaret Leal, of the New York School 
of Social Work; Clyde White, of the University of Chicago; and Mrs. 
Alice Leahy Shea, of the University of Minnesota. 
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_ 4 Earnings under Civil Works Administration are those for all persons employed under the program, 
including the administrative staff. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Charles Kingsley, 1819-1875. By MARGARET FARRAND TuHorP. Prince- 
ton: Princeton University Press, 1937. Pp. ix+212. $3.00. 


This new volume devoted to the life and work of one of the influential social 
reformers of Victorian England is an attempt to give us a new interpretation of 
Kingsley’s career. Materials hitherto little used—family papers and letters in 
different places and uncatalogued material in the British Museum—have been 
carefully studied. But there is little that is new in the general story of his life, 
his family background, and the sequence of stirring events that make the record 
of a vigorous, active, challenging figure in English social history. 

Social workers who read the new life will find it interesting but will wish that 
more emphasis could have been put on Kingsley’s influence on the social legisla- 
tion of his time. There is, for example, no reference to the new Poor Law; and 
Edwin Chadwick, the great protagonist of sanitary reform, is not mentioned. 
Nor will social workers approve the author’s suggestion that Kingsley typifies 
the Victorian man, as closely as she (Victoria) presents the Victorian woman. 
Kingsley was a great social reformer. The typical Victorian was certainly not 
in that category. If Kingsley is the typical man of Victorian England, then 
Josephine Butler or Mrs. Fawcett, and not the queen, is the typical woman. 

Kingsley’s great series of sermons ‘“‘Who Causes Pestilence?’ (1849) was a 
powerful influence on public opinion after the new Board of Health, with Edwin 
Chadwick and Lord Shaftesbury (Ashley) as members, had begun its great 
work, and their publication as a tract in 1854, when Lord Palmerston refused 
to set aside a day of fasting and prayer for the prevention of cholera, was vigor- 
ous propaganda in support of one of the great social reforms of all time. The 
chapter in which this period in Kingsley’s life is reviewed, chapter xv, “I See 
One Work To Be Done Ere I Die,” fails to place Kingsley and the movement 
for sanitary reform among those who were its greatest supporters. The novel 
Two Years Ago, in which Kingsley’s brother appears as the doctor hero, is given 
ample and proper treatment, but this is unfortunately to the exclusion of the 
material needed for proper treatment of this subject. 

Kingsley is an interesting figure in social-reform history as well as in English 
literature. It is, of course, not possible to cover adequately all the controversies 
of the time in a short readable volume like this. But Kingsley was no ordinary 
Victorian vicar! 

EpitH ABBOTT 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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They Were in Prison: A History of the Pennsylvania Prison Society, 

1787-1937, Formerly the Philadelphia Society for Alleviating the Miseries 

of Public Prisons. By NeGLey K. TEetTeRs. Philadelphia: John C. 

Winston Co., 1937. Pp. xvit+541. $3.00. 

It is eminently fitting that the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the 
founding of the Philadelphia Society for Alleviating the Miseries of Public 
Prisons should be commemorated by the publication of what purports to be a 
history of that Society. The volume is, however, of much greater scope than 
usually found in a record of the development of one society—owing in part to 
the breadth of interest of that early reform group and in part to the author, who 
has wisely included much closely connected and pertinent material, The early 
portion, at least, is more truly a history of the beginning of organized penal 
reform, for it is to that Philadelphia group that credit must be given for the 
origin of a movement which was watched and copied both in this country and in 
Europe. 

Here, then, in this colorful and painstakingly compiled, though somewhat 
repetitious, volume may be traced the development of a service from the time 
when alleviating the miseries of prisoners was thought of by Richard Wistar in 
terms of the distribution of soup to their cells or by the collection of food in an 
ingeniously devised covered wheelbarrow bearing the words “‘Victuals for the 
Prisoners” to the modern philosophy of individualized service by means of 
professionally trained workers as carried out by the organization under the 
present title “The Pennsylvania Prison Society.”’ It is impossible here to do 
more than hint at a few of the milestones in this fascinating story. Much of the 
philosophy of one hundred and fifty years ago is still good penology. While the 
reader may smile at the great Benjamin Rush buying watermelon or turkey 
dinners for the prisoners, on the other hand he will wonder at the modern sound 
of Dr. Rush’s argument against capital punishment as well as against the ineffec- 
tiveness of public punishment so well illustrated by the kaleidoscopic appear- 
ance of the convicts known as “wheelbarrow men.” Here too was Roberts Vaux 
voicing the preference of certainty to severity as efficacious in the role of punish- 
ment. 

The book must be read to gain an adequate feeling for the earnestness of 
these pioneer reformers, such as the picture of those intrepid clergymen who 
insisted on preaching to the inmates of the old Walnut Street jail, a cannon 
placed by the jailer beside them on the platform with a man standing near by 
holding a lighted linstock to set off the instrument of warfare in case the 
expected uprising of the then unique audience took place. 

As early as 1788 the Society first publicly declared its acceptance of the 
principle of separate confinement with labor as opposed to the congregate 
system—a principle which it was to defend so ardently for many years and 
which really marked the point of difference between the two theories of prison 
organization well into the nineteenth century. 
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While the modern librarian or social reformer might differ with the list of 
books first suggested as proper for a prison library, it must be recalled that this 
selection was but carrying out the ideals of a group whose “convincements” 
regarding prison treatment were based on religious motives and whose motto 
was “TI was in prison and ye came unto me.” The present-day social worker, 
too, who frowns at the theught of the small hands of the children of the House 
of Refuge offering flowers for sale to passersby should recall that the House of 
Refuge with its plot of ground on which the children grew the flowers was a 
great step from the former confinement of these children with vicious adults. 

The notice of frequent offers of the committees of the Society to aid public 
officials and the author’s characterization of the reception of these offers as one 
of toleration rather than acceptance need not be confined to any one period in 
the development of public welfare. 

One of the many valuable contributions of this book is the biographical 
sketches concerning the early members of the Society. In spite of brevity they 
are of such a nature as to make live these pioneers of prison reform who were the 
“thatters,” the physicians, the ironmongers, or the printers of early Philadelphia. 
Here is one of them, ostracized by his fellow-physicians, because he refused to 
conform to style of hairbob which had been thought appropriate to the medical 
profession; here is another one suffering a broken finger as a result of chasing a 
pig escaping from the place in which it had been hidden from the British army; 
while, such is the irony of fate, another of the early members served a term in 
the debtors’ prison, the condition of these being one of the reforms of great 
interest to the Society. 

‘No attempt has been made here to review the modern development of the 
Prison Society or its relation to penal reform in Pennsylvania. This presents a 
picture more or less familiar to the social reformer and a fairly even develop- 
ment from the day in 1851 when the Society voted to employ “an intelligent and 
judicious person” at a salary of $300 per year, to the present time, when (in 
addition to the foregoing qualification, it is hoped) the staff has professional 
qualification. 

The reader who seeks a succinct history of the development and accomplish- 
ments of the Society during its one hundred and fifty years will not find it here. 
The reader, on the other hand, who is interested in the conditions, the motiva- 
tions, the philosophies, and the personalities which made the Society will find 
this book invaluable. Particularly grateful will he be for the source material 
and photographs which are otherwise inaccessible. It is a volume that will add 
greatly to the much needed and slowly growing library of history of social 


reform in this country. 
MARGARET CREECH 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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Socialized Medicine in the Soviet Union. By Henry E. S1cerist, M.D. 
New York: W. W. Norton & Co., Inc., 1937. Pp. 7+378. $3.50. 


Before leaving for a summer’s visit to Soviet Russia in 1934, I went to sev- ' 


eral bookstores to buy all available books that might give me helpful informa- 
tion for the trip. Invariably the clerk in the shop would ask me, ‘‘Do you wish 
books for or against Soviet Russia?’’ This, I think, epitomizes the background 
of the vast literature which has come from travelers to that country. It is 
difficult for anyone to see Russia through unbiased eyes. Preconceived opinion 
and sympathy or antagonism inevitably results in books reflecting the author’s 
beliefs rather than his observations. And this is so because in Soviet Russia 
one may discover so much that is good and so much that is bad. 

On my visit to Soviet Russia, which lasted for about three months and 
covered about six thousand miles of travel, I was mainly interested in the subject 
that forms the thesis of Dr. Sigerist’s book. My letters of introduction were 
many and potent, and the greater part of my time was spent in visiting hospitals, 
dispensaries, rest homes, and sanitoriums. I, too, “interviewed countless phy- 
sicians and talked with many patients,” and my reactions did not conform to 
those reported so blithely by Dr. Sigerist. 

The factual material in this book gives a picture of the widespread installation 
of socialized medicine in Soviet Russia. No one who has worked and struggled 
to open new avenues of public health work or socialized medicine in the United 
States can fail to be thrilled and impressed by the picture that one can see 
almost everywhere in the U.S.S.R., where socialized medicine is not only es- 
tablished but accepted as an ordinary part of life. In remote country districts 
and on the collective farms I found hospitals and day nurseries where none had 
ever existed before. They were poor, ineffectual, not well run, and often dirty, 
but they were there, and they marked a great step in advance. Dr. Sigerist 
emphasizes an important truth when he says that one cannot compare the 
progress and status of socialized medicine in Soviet Russia with the progress 
and status of socialized medicine in many other coutnries. Rather one can 
compare it only with what has gone before in Soviet Russia and try to under- 
stand how nearly it meets the needs of that country. 

My convictions are wholly sympathetic to socialized medicine. It is in- 
evitable even in this country and already has made great strides. But it would 
seem that its progress here would not be helped by unconsidered praise of the 
system already established in Soviet Russia. There is black as well as white 
in the picture, and to ignore this black and paint the scenes entirely white 
cannot afford a convincing argument to any sympathetic mind that has had 
even a minor contact with the real conditions. 

The curious and biased statements in Dr. Sigerist’s book are so :nany that 
it would take too long to point them all out. “For the first time in history 
man is not exploited by his fellow men.” A strange statement for anyone who 
knows what is going on in Soviet Russia today. ‘All power in the U.S.S.R. 
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belongs to the toilers of town and country as represented by the Soviet’s toilers 
Deputies.’’ Has Dr. Sigerist not observed the power exercised by the bureau- 
cracy with its excellent housing and its Rolls Royce or Lincoln cars? ‘““The people 
can elect whomever they choose.’’ And yet Dr. Sigerist must be fully aware 
that in all elections in Soviet Russia there is only one hand-picked candidate 
for each office. “The midwife is almost unknown in the United States. I do 
not know why. Midwives are cheaper than physicians.’’ And yet very little 
study would have enabled Dr. Sigerist to know that 223,000 women were con- 
fined by midwives in the United States in 1936 and that, during my entire 
public health career and long antedating it, the midwife has been an ever present 
problem owing to her numbers and the widespread distribution of this type of 
service. Incidentally, I am all in favor of the well-trained midwife and see no 
way in which her services can be dispensed with in parts of this country. 

Dr. Sigerist mentions that nurses are now being trained in Soviet Russia 
and that there is still a tremendous shortage of nurses. In 1934 (the year before 
Dr. Sigerist visited Russia) there were, so far as I was able to observe, no 
trained nurses whatsoever. There may be a few now. I sincerely hope so. There 
are other obvious evasions such as the report of communized collective farms 
being established with some struggle. This may be politely called an under- 
statement when one considers that literally millions of people lost their lives, 
were exiled, or put in prison in their determination to prevent the formation 
of this form of collectivization. Another statement which bothered me somewhat 
was, “When a person is convicted of a crime, he is given an opportunity to’ 
work in Bolshevo or in a similar place instead of going to jail.’? When I visited 
Bolshevo I was told by the authorities that the selection of people to work 
there was made in the various jails throughout the country by the authorities 
with little or no regard for the preferences of the individual prisoner. The sys- 
tem of jurisprudence is sharply divided, for a man may murder his wife and 
receive 4 maximum penalty of ten years in prison, whereas if the same man 
stole a cake of soap from a hotel, he would be held as a possible counter revolu- 
tionary and most likely would be shot. 

There is so much that might be said, honestly and fairly, about socialized 
medicine in Soviet Russia that it seems to me deplorable to find that Dr. Sigerist 
has lessened the force of his argument by either ignoring or misinterpreting 
the chaotic and often deplorable background of life in the greater part of Soviet 
Russia. It is evident that the book starts out with a thesis to be proved, and, 
in its proving, all contrary matters must be either minimized or entirely over- 
looked. This, therefore, is not a book to be read by itself. I would advise that 
either before or after reading it one should read Assignment in Utopia, by 
Eugene Lyon. The latter and The Iron Age, by W. H. Chamberlain, are to me 
the only truly balanced books to come out of Soviet Russia. Both Mr. Lyon 
and Mr. Chamberlain realize that they can never go back to that country. Dr. 
Sigerist announces his intention of revisiting Soviet Russia. He wil] be greatly 
welcomed, and his desire affords an understanding of his point of view. 


S. JOSEPHINE BAKER, M.D. 
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Journal of Social Work Process. Pennsylvania School of Social Work. 

November, 1937. $2.00. 

The initial issue of this Journal, which is to be published occasionally by the 
Pennsylvania School of Social Work, University of Pennsylvania, engages the 
immediate interest of the reader because of its individuality. The editors have 
departed from the traditional in several respects. First, in format this publication 
is a book, and the subscriber will possess a bound volume so executed as to en- 
courage re-reading because of its legibility. Also it is to be published occasion- 
ally rather than regularly. It is presumed, therefore, that the editorial staff 
does not intend to be driven to say something periodically whether or not there 
is anything to be said—a state of freedom which may incite the envy of other 
journalists and inspire the reader’s confidence. Furthermore, the content has 
been limited to the exposition and elaborated application of a point of view in 
contrast to other social-work journals which tend to be eclectic. 

The first number, entitled ‘Relation of Function to Process in Social Case 
Work” and edited by Jessie Taft, presents social case-work process in relation 
to agency function through nine papers prepared by teachers and supervisors 
of field work in the department of case work of the Pennyslvania School of 
Social Work. Each article is focused upon the fundamental “helping” process 
inherent in every social-work function with view to clarifying the principles 
that can be understood and used as a consciously controlled technical process. 
The authors’common viewpoint has resulted from an integration of the principles 
of Rankian pyschology into social-work practice. 

Even some readers other than those who are obviously anti-Rankian may 
become impatient with nine authors who write as one. Such uniformity of 
thinking may induce distrust in suggesting a cult. That they find what they 
seek in every setting may sound too much as though they have found the 
answer. This inevitably arouses a negative response, first, because few humans 
want the answer and, second, because many doubt that it is simple enough to 
be found. In short, the closely knit body of formulas which is brought to the 
solution of every “helping” situation suggests to some readers an unawareness 
of the contradictions and enigmas which the material of social work inevitably 
presents. This impression will be intensified for these persons through the fact 
that in a number of the articles the authors do little more than repeat the 
theoretical concepts outlined by Dr. Taft in her lucid general statement, which 
seemingly should serve as a conceptual background for the subsequent papers. 
Had they followed through with more concrete material to develop more specifi- 
cally their basic principles, their point of view would have had more meaning 
for those who are open-minded even though initially skeptical. It is to be hoped 
that this need on the part of their readers will be met in future issues of this 
publication. 

On the other hand, there are readers, non-Rankians included, who will be 
heartened at the very limitations that others have found irksome. To them 
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hope for more effective practice lies in the very fact that certain fundamental 
problems of common concern to all social workers have been approached through 
a well-defined and clearly formulated point of view rather than from a number 
of angles. One outstanding confusion in the field of social work today is the 
lack of formulated thinking as to what constitutes the social case-workers’ 
function. Individuals vary from thinking of themselves as being “all things to 
all men” to conceiving of themselves as specialists in a vaguely defined kind of 
psychotherapy. This dilemma apparently is rooted in the tendency to annex 
rather than to assimilate new subject matters from related fields. From its very 
inception social case workers sought professional identity for their new pro- 
fession through identification with other established professions, notably medi- 
cine and the law. In focusing upon the likeness to rather than the difference 
from, other professions this tendency may well have been instituted. One of the 
most notable examples of the subordination of professional identity even to the 
point of courting disintegration has occurred through the impact of psychiatry 
on the field of social case work. Avid in their annexation of the many new con- 
tents within the field of psychiatry, many social case workers have been be- 
wildered. In their attempt to take over everything rather than to take in some- 
thing they have found themselves with a superstructure of relatively useless 
theory not useful to them as social case workers and have been driven either 
to become pseudo-psychiatrists or to reject psychiatry as making no practical 
contribution to their professional practice. 

Among those who are concerned about this dilemma the work of the Rankian 
group commands respect, whether or not they themselves are of this persuasion. 
In any profession there must be constant exploration of other fields of related 
knowledge with the purpose of integrating relevant content. The process of 
assimilating present-day psychiatry into case-work practice is greatly simplified 
through the choice of a school of thought in order that a comprehension of 
coherent principles may be gained. The contribution of this Journal then will 
be in terms of what its writers have found in the Rankian psychology that is 
applicable in case-work practice and an example of the greater clarification 
which may result through focalization upon and assimilation of another subject 
matter rather than through surrender to it. It is through submission to the 
discipline that is inherent in any scholarly pursuit of knowledge that there will 
come a more sound integration of psychiatry and social case work. In so far as 
social case workers limit themselves to a thoughtful acceptance of basic prin- 
ciples which are relevent to the structure and function of their profession, they 
will contribute to its growth. It would seem to be immaterial whether they 
find those principles in one school of psychiatry or another. Therefore, the 
Journal of Social Case Work Process, even though it is limited to a point of view, 
offers much to those members of the profession who are primarily concerned 
with its integrity. 

CHARLOTTE TOWLE 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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Personality: A Psychological Interpretation. By GorDON W. ALLport. 

New York: Henry Holt & Co., Inc., 1937. Pp. xiv+588. $3.50. 

This book, by bringing together in a comprehensive and scholarly manner 
the contribution of the different psychologies to the understanding of the indi- 
vidual, paves the way for real advances in psychology. Psychologists have been, 
and many still are, content to remain within the security of their psychological 
laboratories and dwell upon such abstractions as the “generalized human mind.” 
Study of such abstractions, however, has not been particularly fruitful in the 
past except in preparing students to study these abstractions. Psychologists 
have avoided the study of the individual and have been afraid to attack “per- 
sonality” on the ground that such study is not legitimate scientific concern. 

This author does not accept this point of view. 

The swiftly rising tide of interest in the systematic study of personality carries with 
it a denial of the traditional belief that individuality is beyond the limit of science or 
at least beyond the limit of psychological science. Implicit in the modern point of view 
is the demand that psychology expand its boundaries, revise its methods, and extend its 
concepts to accommodate more hospitably than in the past, the study of the single 
concrete mental life [p. 549]. 


Such a concept opens new vistas for psychology. 

The author is exceptionally eclectic in his point of view. He has no particular 
ax to grind. Differential psychology, psychoanalysis, Gestalt psychology, the 
psychology of Verstehen, purposive psychology, and personalistic psychology 
are critically evaluated. Each of these makes its own distinctive contribution 
to the understanding of the individual, but also each is found wanting in some 
respect and most of them in many respects. Likewise, the various methods 
used in the study of personality are critically reviewed and evaluated. The 
author says: 

Each method has its enthusiastic supporters. Unfortunately enthusiasm for one 
method often blinds the investigator to the merits of the others. .... Each is said to 
be the last word, making the use of any other method unnecessary... .. For some 
problems one method of attack is best, for others, different methods. 


The book is in four parts. In Part I, “The Approach to Personality,” the 
author argues for the “single case” in psychology, and gives a history of the 
use of the term “personality” and a brief history of characterology. 

In Part II the author deals in a masterful way with the perennial problem 
of the relative influence of heredity and environment in the development of 
personality, the biological theory of personality, and presents a detailed account 
of the development of personality during the first year of life. He also discusses 
in consecutive chapters the basic aspects of growth—differentiation, integration, 
maturation, and learning; the self and its constraints; and the transformation of 
motives and the mature personality. 

* In Part III the author deals with the structure of personality. This section 
is devoted to a critical survey of the principal kinds of elements thus far pro- 
posed by psychologists as methods for “breaking down” personality into units 
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suitable for purposes of comparison, measurement, and description. He dis- 
cusses at length Thorndike’s theory of identical elements and finds that these 
elements and bonds do not furnish an adequate means for depicting the struc- 
ture of individuality. 

Then the author enters into a discussion of the theory and nature of traits 
and develops his own theory in regard to them. This section of the book, along 
with chapter vii on the functional autonomy of motives, is the unique contribu- 
tion of the volume. The author holds that the point of view presented in these 
chapters supplies a theory that is “concretely applicable to the infinitely varied 
forms of personal existence and at the same time abstract enough to serve as 
a unifying principle for the new branch of science.” 

In Part IV the author is concerned with the methods of analyzing person- 
ality. As in the preceding sections he gives a critical and comprehensive review 
and an evaluation of all the current methods. The use of the “cultural setting,” 
physical records, social records, personal records, expressive movements, rat- 
ings, standardized tests, statistical analysis, laboratory experiments, depth 
analysis, etc., is treated in detail and suggestions given for the preparation of 
case studies. 

Part V deals with the understanding of personality—the ability to judge 
people; the value and validity of first impressions; the importance of the inter- 
view; the qualifications for a good judge of personality; sex differences in the 
ability to judge others; common sources of error in judging personality; and 
the significance of inference and intuition are evaluated. 

Although it is clear that the book comes from the pen of a master and from 
one who has penetrating insight into the dynamics of human behavior, yet at 
first one is impressed with a certain vagueness of words and phraseology. Some 
will also lament that the book is not bristling with statistics. The author, how- 
ever, has preferred to stick to the verbal method of exposition and argument. 
Many will also disagree with idea that the ““Psychograph’”’ is the “last resort” 
of the differential psychologists. Such objections, however, are insignificant 
compared with the wealth of material and critical evaluations which the book 
presents. Such a book has long been needed to clarify the thinking of psycholo- 
gists, psychiatrists, and mental hygienists in regard to the nature of person- 
ality. The book is obviously designed for the mature student. It is well written 


and well documented. 
ANDREW W. BROWN 
INSTITUTE FOR JUVENILE RESEARCH 


CHICAGO 


Social Behavior and Child Personality: An Exploratory Study of Some 
Roots of Sympathy. By Lots BarcLay Murpuy. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1937. Pp. viiit344. $3.50. 

The author has made a comprehensive study of the social responses of chil- 
dren in a nursery-school setup. One is impressed with her catholic approach to 
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child behavior. She appears to be acquainted with the literature of various 
schools, but in attempting the difficult task of bringing together the philosophies 
of these schools she is less convincing than in the deductions from her experi- 
mental work. 

The children studied are the average nursery-school age range, subdivided on 
an age basis into groups each of which is studied by teachers and research ob- 
servers to determine variations in response. Many of them are further subjected 
to experimental test situations in an attempt to bring out certain responses, one 
of the primary objects of the study being to analyze the sympathetic and 
unsympathetic behavior of children. In some instances references are made to 
details of the home influences and background of the children, but the author 
does not attempt to deal extensively with this important phase of the problem, 
although she is aware of its significance. 

She begins the study with a discussion of the child’s “World of Adults,” 
emphasizing the differences in the cultural backgrounds that result in marked 
differences in attitude toward child-rearing. Included in this chapter is a dis- 
cussion of the teachers in the nursery school whose attitudes affect their reac- 
tions to the children, whose behavior might be quite different if it could be more 
spontaneous and less controlled by the wishes and attitudes of the teachers. 

In discussing the “World of Nursery-School Children” she illustrates the 
way in which the play of the children reflects the culture in which they live. 
She introduces a theme which is demonstrated repeatedly throughout the 
book—that sympathetic and aggressive behavior coexist in the child. As one 
increases, there is a tendency for the other to increase, contradicting statements 
made by other authors that the aggressive child lacks sympathy. She feels that 
other workers have failed to note expressions of affection in young children and 
have emphasized their aggressive, egocentric behavior. She is aware of the fact 
that often the kindly behavior of the young child is motivated by anxiety 
and fear. In the chapter on “Sympathetic and Unsympathetic Behavior” the 
author, on pages 119 and 120, clearly defines what she believes constitutes 
sympathetic and unsympathetic responses. In connection with this the re- 
viewer felt that it was unfortunate that the background of these specific chil- 
dren occasioning the differences in their responses was not determined. The 
illustrations of the behavior cited were not in every case convincing. 

In dealing with the “Individual Roles in Group Structure” the author 
analyzes the responses of the children to one another. Here, again, one wishes 
that the individual reactions could have been traced in greater detail. There are 
several interesting general conclusions which suggest that the responses shown 
by the children vary considerably from day to day, while significant changes are 
described in children who have attended the nursery school for some time. The 
work demonstrates relationship between the child’s feeling of security and his 
ability not only to behave in a sympathetic manner but also to receive sympathy 
from other children. 

The quantitative relations between sympathetic behavior and other aspects 
of social behavior are discussed in chapter v. The findings indicate that sym- 
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pathetic behavior tends to increase with chronological and mental age and that 
sympathetic behavior, with leadership and friendship, increase hand in hand 
with resistant, aggressive, and less comfortable behavior. All patterns of be- 
havior appear more exaggerated as a child grows older, indicating that as chil- 
dren grow older they react more to one another. The chapter on “Variations in 
Sympathetic Behavior in Relation to Motivation on the Playground” is most 
interesting. There is a lucid description of the variations of the child’s behavior 
in different situations which reflects the instability of the young child. How dif- 
ferent children respond sympathetically for different reasons in response to 
individual need is also demonstrated. 

The author points out the difficulty in defining the total personality or in 
predicting from the behavior during tests, or even over one- to two-year periods, 
how the child will react. During the period of nursery-school attendance marked 
changes were noted, especially in the child’s aggression. It was felt that gentle- 
ness in the child results from the fact that aggression has been inhibited, for 
aggression in most instances will express itself if the child is placed in a position 
where he is not blocked, since our culture demands aggressive responses. Al- 
though the reviewer has not made a special study of this factor, he is im- 
pressed with the fact that there are children who by nature are not aggressive. 
This lack of aggression often fails to develop in spite of fairly consistent efforts 
to bring it out by the parents and by the nursery schools in which the child is 
placed. The last chapter deals intelligently with the theory of the growth of 
sympathy. 

Many valuable deductions may be drawn from the results obtained, which 
probably would apply to children of different ages. Those of us who deal with 
behavior problems in children realize the danger of accepting the opinion of a 
few people who are asked to describe the child’s personality and behavior. As 
pointed out in this work, not only does behavior vary tremendously from day to 
day but also from one situation to another. Added to this, we must take into 
account the emotional relationship between the narrator and the child, for a 
child who is rejected is often described in a way that will emphasize his negative 
traits to such an extent that it is difficult to recognize him when he comes in fora 
study. The equally great danger of predicting how a child is going to behave 
on the basis of a few observations and tests is apparent from these studies. A 
great many problems for research are suggested by this book. The reviewer 
would like particularly to see a study that would explain why some children 
react with sympathy only when they are insecure, and others only when they 
are secure. It will probably be necessary to rely on psychoanalytic studies of 
children for this information. 

This book is highly recommended not only to those who are working with 
children in nursery schools but to every serious student of human behavior. 


HyMAN S. Lrppman, M.D. 


AMHERST H, WILDER CHILD GUIDANCE CLINIC 
St. PauL, MINNESOTA 
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The Problem of the Distressed Areas. By WAL HANNINGTON with a Preface 
by Harotp J. Lasxr. London: Victor Gollancz, Ltd., 1937. Pp. 286. 
Sales ed. price ros. 6d. 

The Left Book Club was founded in London in the spring of 1936 for the 
purpose of publishing at low cost a series of books dealing with political, social, 
and economic problems. Although the authors of the successive volumes differ 
in political orientation, the series has avowedly from the beginning sought to 
give the widest possible currency to progressive or radical points of view. 

The growth of the Club has been phenomenal. In January, 1938, the number 
of subscribers had reached 50,000. The popularity of the movement is doubtless 
in part explained by the low cost. Subscribers receive one book each month at a 
cost of 2s. 6d. They may, in addition, purchase extra books and reprints of 
certain classics such as the Hammonds’ Town Labourer at Club rates. 

Persons residing in the United States, however, are not accepted as sub- 
scribers, owing to the restrictive and protective clauses in our federal regula- 
tions. The result is that Americans experience great difficulty in getting these 
books and then can obtain them only at increased cost and at considerable 
delay. This determination to make the American consumer pay top-notch 
prices for current publications is especially unfortunate in the present instance, 
since most of the books deal with problems in which there is at present wide 
concern in this country. Among the volumes of special interest to social workers 
may be mentioned, in addition to the book under consideration here, Poverty 
and Public Health, by G. C. M. M’Gonigle and J. Kirby; and Walls Have 
Mouths, a treatise on penal institutions by Wilfred Macartney, with Prologue, 
Epilogue, and comments by Compton Mackenzie. Other volumes, of course, 
appeal to less specialized interests. Typical of this group are Under the Axe of 
Fascism, by Gaetano Salvemini; Red Star over China, by Edgar Snow; the Pri- 
vate Manufacture of Armaments, by Phillip Noel-Baker; and the Labour Party 
in Perspective, by C. R. Attlee. 

The Problem of the Distressed Areas is presented admittedly from a partisan 
point of view. The author, who isa leader in the National Unemployed Workers 
Movement and who, in that capacity, led the hunger marches to London in 
November, 1932, says very frankly: “It is true that I am bitter and biased, 
for day by day in my work among the unemployed I have seen and felt the 
suffering .... inflicted. ... by a government machine, which grinds relentlessly 
on for the benefit of one class in society.” 

While this bias may invalidate some of the author’s conclusions and recom- 
mendations, it can in no way lessen the force of his description of conditions in 
the distressed areas. As Charles Booth once said of East London, with respect 
to such conditions as these, it is impossible to exaggerate. The argument is 


supported not only by abundant documentation but also by a series of thirty- 
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two full-page photographs that speak louder than words. Mr. Laski, who says 
in his Preface that he does not accept all the author’s proposed remedies, never- 
theless declares: “I know no single book in which the condition of the distressed 
areas is brought home so clearly.” 

The major defect of Mr. Hannington’s book is that he places disproportion- 
ate emphasis upon destructive criticism. This leaves him too little space in 
which to build up a convincing case for the program he espouses. He describes 
in detail and demolishes, one after another, the Means Test, the Government 
training centers (he calls them “slave camps’’), industrial transference, land 
settlement, the social service centers (conducted, with government assistance, 
by the National Council of Social Service), and the Special Areas Act of 1932. 
Only in the last thirty-five pages does he undertake the more difficult task of 
constructive suggestion. His recommendations fall under seven heads: ‘‘Re- 
lief,” “Industry,” “Agriculture,” “Training,” “Social Life,” “Immediate Work 
Schemes,” and “Finance.” 

His most arresting proposal relates to industry. He recommends that all 
new industries or new branches of existing industries be established by govern- 
mental compulsion in the distressed areas unless the owners can advance satis- 
factory reasons for not doing so. The difficulties involved in attempting to 
carry out such a program in a democratic country are, of course, apparent, but 
the author dismisses these practical questions with very little discussion. 

The author believes that relief should be exclusively a charge upon the 
national exchequer. He urges abolition of the Means Test and free school 
meals for all children of unemployed parents. He denounces the very small 
weekly allowance granted under both forms of old age insurance and advocates 
a retiring pension of £1 per week for all workers reaching the age of sixty on 
condition that they leave industry. 

Clearly some of these objectives are not attainable at any near date and, in 
that sense, may be called impractical. Nevertheless, there is much sound sense 
in the book. The discussion of the hospital provisions, for example, is both 
trenchant and convincing. “The dependence of hospitals upon charity is 
wrong,” he asserts. The facts he presents in support of this conviction leave 
small room for doubt as to the soundness of this conclusion. 

Nevertheless, the book is, on the whole, disappointing. It is clear that un- 
employment in this country is to some extent focalized. We may ultimately 
recognize that one uniform pattern, such as a W.P.A. program, will not serve 
the needs of those communities in which unemployment is particularly severe, 
and that we too shall be obliged to make special provision for areas in which 
unemployment is especially acute. This book, however, provides very few sug- 
gestions that would help us in devising programs for our own special areas. 


WayNE McMILLEN 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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Federal Subsidies to the Provincial Governments in Canada. By JaMEs A. 
MAXxweELL. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1937. Pp. xi+ 
284. $3.00. 

Students of the subject of federal aid will find much of real value in this 
study of Canadian subsidies. The author has arranged the material under two 
headings—unconditional and conditional subsidies. Because the latter are of 
more recent development in Canada, he devotes most of the pages (1-195) to 
the discussion of the earlier form of subsidies, the unconditional. 

When the provinces and the Maritimes were united by the British North 
America Act in 1867, the revenues that the provinces had derived from imports 
were placed under the control of the central government. If the decline in the 
revenues in each province had been compensated by a decline in the functions 
of government, and therefore in expenditures, probably no problem would have 
arisen. But because the Maritimes had aided the localities with roads, schools, 
and wharves; and because in Canada the municipal system put these tasks 
upon the local units, conflicts necessarily arose. 

The British North America Act attempted to adjust financial matters with 
the provinces and the Maritimes, and a formula was worked out for the un- 
conditional subsidies. This formula provided for per capita grants, assumption 
by the federal government of provincial debts up to a stated amount, and for 
exceptional grants in certain cases. Unfortunately the formula did not carry too 
much weight, and it is clear from historical facts presented that all the provinces 
succeeded in securing “better terms” because leaders wished to win political 
support or to pay political debts. 

The author, after reviewing the history of unconditional subsidies, proposes 
that they be abolished, and offers a plan which would lift some part of the 
burden of debt from the provinces. He also believes that the removal of the 
agitation for “better terms” from the federal-provincial and interprovincial re- 
lations would be beneficial. 

Whereas the unconditional subsidies are paid from the federal treasury with- 
out any restrictions as to how they shall be spent, the conditional subsidies are 
paid in aid of specific provincial activities, and to these the federal government 
attaches strings. Beginning in 1912, the federal government has in the inter- 
vening years aided agricultural instruction, highway construction, employment 
offices, venereal disease control, and old age pensions. In the discussion of these 
subsidies, the author reviews the Acts, the administration, the results and 
where improvement is possible. 

He concludes relative to conditional subsidies that they are desirable because 
the provinces will have to contribute some of the funds; because they will be 
for definite services; because they will stimulate development of a national 
outlook toward problems which might be handled by co-operative action of 
the federal government and the provinces; and will result in some centraliza- 
tion because the central government will secure a voice in matters that lie with- 
in provincial jurisdiction. 
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Throughout the author has presented sufficient history so that one unfamil- 
iar with Canada and Canadian history is able to grasp the significant part that 
the whole question of subsidies has played. For those readers who are interested 
in more information on the subject attention should be called to the author’s 
summary of reports of a recent Commonwealth Grants Commission in Australia, 
which was set up to inquire into and report upon all questions relating to grants 
to the states. 

While this is a very good general discussion of the subject of federal subsidies 
in Canada, it is to be hoped that the author will see his way clear to examine 
more in detail the question as it relates to one or more of the provinces. 


Mary BELLE BROWN 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Maternal Deaths—the Ways to Prevention. By Iaco Gatpston, M.D. 
New York: Commonwealth Fund, 1937. Pp. 110. $0.75, cloth; $0.50, 
paper. 

This book is a clear, sane, and complete presentation of the facts of maternal 
mortality in the United States as we know them today written for the non- 
medical reader. 

This book is based primarily on the reports of three studies, in the course 
of which more than 10,000 individual deaths were investigated: the United 
States Children’s Bureau’s study of maternal mortality in fifteen states, 1927- 
28; the New York Academy of Medicine’s study of maternal mortality in New 
York City, 1930-32; and the Philadelphia County Medical Society’s study of 
maternal mortality in Philadelphia, 1931-33. These studies were made and the 
findings interpreted by physicians. 

Other studies have been made and are being made in many other cities; the 
conditions revealed are almost monotonously alike. All these studies disclose 
that many maternal deaths are, in the light of present-day knowledge of ob- 
stetrics, preventable. In the Children’s Bureau’s study no definite number were 
adjudged preventable, although the facts presented demonstrate that in an ex- 
ceedingly large number of cases the woman who died had had poor care. But 
the committee of obstetricians that reviewed the New York deaths definitely 
pronounced 65.8 per cent of these deaths preventable; the Philadelphia com- 
mittee a slightly smaller proportion. Dr. Galdston makes clear the sense in 
which the term “preventability” is used; these deaths were preventable in the 
sense that all deaths at railway-grade crossings and all deaths from diphtheria 
are preventable. Many factors are involved—medical, psychological, social, 
and economic. 

Among the subjects discussed are antepartum care, the attendant at delivery, 
midwife practice, the place of delivery, operative versus spontaneous delivery, 
caesarean section, anesthesia and analgesia, and abortion. In the final chapter, 
“What Can Be Done,” Dr. Galdston discusses ways in which the public, the 
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schools, the medical profession, the hospitals, and the health departments can 
function to stop this waste of life and what can be accomplished by community 
organization. As an illustration of community organization for improvement in 
maternal welfare the plan now being carried on in Cleveland is described in 
detail. 

The saving of these lives is not a task for the medical profession and public 
health agencies alone. The woman herself, her family, and the general public 
must know about avoidable dangers and must act on the knowledge. In the 
first place, funds must be made available so that facilities for proper care are 
provided for all mothers, regardless of economic circumstances; and the com- 
munity must be educated so that there is full and efficient utilization of the 


resources available. 
FRANCES C. RoOTHERT, M.D. 


U.S. CHILDREN’S BUREAU 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Kinderfiirsorge jenseits unserer Grenzen. By RUTH WEILAND. Weimar: 
Hermann Béhlaus Nachfolger, 1937. Pp. 116. Rm. 3.30. 


This brief volume represents a remarkably complete inventory of the child 
welfare services, both public and private, and principal laws affecting children 
in England, France, and Switzerland as of 1937, and in Spain up to the out- 
break of the civil war. Dr. Weiland is responsible for all the sections with the 
exception of the one dealing with Spain, which was written by Dr. Gudula Kall, 
of Cologne. In her Introduction Dr. Weiland states that Germany is ready to 
utilize the experience of other countries in planning her own child welfare pro- 
visions and that the survey was made for the purpose of determining which of 
these can be adapted to German conditions and needs. In the light of this 
statement of purpose it would be interesting to know under whose auspices this 
study was made. 

The analysis of the situation in each country is prefaced by a summary of 
those facts of geography, population, and industrial and political organization 
that have had a part in determining the nature and extent of their programs. 
In this connection it may be surprising to some to discover the extent to which 
anxiety over a falling birth-rate has influenced the content of much European 
social legislation. All the countries under review have had some sort of infancy 
and maternity program, as we call it in the United States, for a number of years; 
however, there are many features about these programs with which we are gen- 
erally unfamiliar. In addition there is the legislation (most of which was enacted 
shortly after the World War) designed to encourage the rearing of large families. 
Thus, in France we find a five-franc premium which is paid to the mother each 
time she attends a child welfare clinic; a monthly payment of forty-five francs 
for a period of six months if she nurses her child; special benefits and conces- 
sions under the insurance acts for the mother who has had three or more chil- 
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dren; a 10 per cent higher old age benefit to parents of three or more children 
who have reached the age of sixteen; numerous tax exemptions for this class of 
persons; subsidies to prolific couples for the purchase and construction of their 
own homes; and, finally, the somewhat sinister stipulation that no life insur- 
ance is to be paid for children under twelve. 

For each service discussed the author has described the administrative unit, 
the source of funds, the relationship with private organizations, a brief survey 
of the historical development of the service, and usually a statistical picture 
of the volume of work being done. For the most part, no effort has been made 
to give detailed criticism of administration. The book is to be regarded rather 
as an outline, and as such should be very useful, both for the purpose of com- 
paring existing facilities and also as a point of departure for the student inter- 
ested in doing further research. The material for the study was drawn from 
official sources, and there is an excellent Bibliography appended. A more liberal 
use of footnotes would have enhanced the usefulness of the book for the person 
desiring to know more about certain of the services that are discussed. 

James Brown IV 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Recent Trends in Rural Planning. By WitutAmM E. Coe, Pu.D., and 
Hucu Price Crowe, M.A. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1937. 
Pp. 579. $3.50. 

In recent years modern social work and social workers have been spreading 
into the country and small towns. Many of us have been learning that we can- 
not transplant bodily the methods and assumptions that work well enough 
under urban conditions; and some of us have been obliged to scurry back to 
the city because we insisted on doing so. But social work has come to the 
country to stay, and our city-trained profession must learn how to work there. 
The difference between rural and urban practice of social work has several 
aspects, and some of them are subtle and not what the urbanite expects 
them to be. Obviously one requisite of effective practice under nonurban con- 
ditions is a general knowledge of nonurban life, institutions, and agencies, to- 
gether with modern developments toward their improvement. That can be 
obtained from this book. 

The authors are on the sociology faculty in the University of Tennessee. 
They offer us here what amounts to a handbook on up-to-the-minute social 
engineering in rural America. The material is systematically presented and is 
predominantly factual. Liberal use is made of statistical data. Documentation 
is thorough and gives the book bibliographical value. One might say the book 
is inconclusive because it contains very little of original criticisim and evalua- 
tions. However, it is evidently intended to be a report and not a critique. No 
kind of specialist could be competent at evaluation in as many fields as are 
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covered here, and the authors were wise enough to see that. A few chapter 
titles will serve to suggest the scope: ‘Human Resources and Rural Planning,” 
‘Planning for Effective Rural Social Welfare,” ‘Rural Crime Control and 
Administration of Justice,’ “Planning for Effective Rural Health Conditions,” 
“Making Rural Education Accessible and Adequate,” “Planning for Effective 
Rural Recreation,”’ ‘Planning for More Effective Rural Government,” etc. 

The planning viewpoint appeals to the social worker. From cover to cover 
things are viewed in the light of change rather than of stasis. Facts are en- 
livened by reference to the vital movements in thought and action now going 
on with regard to them. A great idea!—this growing concept of planning. The 
term “rural” is allowed to take a broad and inexact meaning. Certainly it is 
not restricted to the open country and to the town of less than 2,500 population. 
By and large the materials presented apply to all local areas outside of cities 
with six-figure populations. 

Although it does not swing along like a novel, and is even written in text- 
book form, this book is readable enough. Informative reading for anyone, it 
conveys information genuinely essential to anyone who would hope to work 


intelligently outside of our urban communities. 
FRANK Z, GLICK 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Survey of Welfare Activities in Oklahoma City, Oklahoma: Part I, A Study 
of the Functions and Programs of Present Agencies (in five sections); 
Part II, A Study of Welfare Needs Obtained through a House-to-House 
Survey of Five Selected School Districts and the Community Camp. 
By Dr. Frep A. REPLOGLE and Dr. F. Lyman Tispitts. Oklahoma 
City University Press, 1936. Part I is published in 3 pamphlets each 
selling at $0.25; Part II is published in one 55-page pamphlet selling 
at $0.50. 

It is clear that the men who conducted these studies are familiar with re- 
search methods. It is equally clear, however, that they have a very limited 
knowledge of the field of social work. The results, therefore, are in some respects 
far from constructive. This is invariably the case when administrative studies 
are made by research workers who must seek to compensate for lack of knowl- 
edge of the field of social work by leaning heavily upon their competence in 
statistical methodology. 

The recommendations with respect to child welfare may be cited as an illus- 
tration. The study of one institution offers as the first of five findings that “a 
filing cabinet and a new sewing machine be provided.” Yet this is an institution 
that has no case-work service of any kind and there is no recognition in the 
report cf any need for such service. In fact, none of the children’s institutions 
have case-work service, yet one general conclusion is that there is a “surplus 
of serv.ce” in several of the institutions. 
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A major recommendation of the study is that all case workers in the com- 
munity be organized to function directly under one division of a new type of 
council of social agencies. It is not difficult to understand the conclusion that 
the present highly segmentalized pattern of service is confusing in Oklahoma 
City as it is elsewhere. The report certainly ignores, however, the practical 
difficulties involved in inducing large numbers of agencies to relinquish the 
individualistic approach they have so long employed. Undoubtedly many of 
these agencies enjoy enthusiastic local support and some, in addition, are con- 
stantly under pressure from their national headquarters to seek locally an inde- 
pendent, and a unique, place in the sun. Superficial differences among social 
agencies have been stressed for so long that no community can hope at one 
stroke to weld any considerable number of them into a compact, understandable 
unit. Nor is it clear that such a solution would in all communities be desirable. 
The price of unity might, in some cases, mean a leveling-down of distinguished 
pieces of work to a mediocrity attainable by the weakest organizations in the 
group. 

Part II of the study presents the result of a house-to-house survey in five 
of the fifty-one school districts in the city. Since this section is largely statistical 
and does not involve judgments concerning social programs, the conclusions 
and recommendations are much more convincing than those of Part I. Of spe- 
cial interest is the section concerning Oklahoma City’s famous ‘Community 
Camp” on the bottom lands along the river. Sixty-nine per cent of the shacks 
occupied by these families were valued at less than $25. Overcrowding is nearly 
universal. Four persons per room was the ratio in 42 per cent of these dwellings. 
Nearly two-thirds of these families were totally without income. 

The chapter on begging is also very interesting. As the primitive provisions 
for social welfare described in the preceding sections suggest, begging in the 
community is widespread and continuous. The sample obtained in the school 
districts suggests that nearly twenty-five hundred requests for aid are made at 
doorsteps and on the street every week. About half of these pleas are made by 
elderly men and about one-fifth by children. Moreover, the pleas do not fall 
on deaf ears. In the five school districts, approximately $2,500 was given to 
these suppliants directly by the householders in the preceding year. Four house- 
holders gave as much as $100 apiece in this way during the twelve-month period. 
The authors recognize the implications of these facts. The development of pro- 
grams that people understand and trust is clearly the only way out. 

W. McM. 


BRIEF NOTICES 


Educational Experiments in Social Settlements. By GAYNELL ILAWKINS. New 
York: American Association for Adult Education, 1937. Pp. 145. $1.00. 


Fifth in a series of studies in the “Social Significance of Adult Education” is the 
volume Educational Experiments in Social Settlements, by Gaynell Hawkins. In re- 
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portorial style is briefly sketched the settlement of today—its neighborhood, plant, 
program, and staffi—in so far as generalizations can fit so highly individualized a setting. 

In the midst of changing neighborhoods, unsettling economic conditions, expanded 
services, and basic tests of philosophy, she reports that social education of the adult is 
found to be “‘at least one of the ways of reconstruction.” She states: “The freedom and 
flexibility of the settlement allow for experimentation with both its matter and form, 
and right now experiments are being made quietly, sporadically, sometimes incon- 
sistently, that are hard to match for fact-facing courage and clear-headedness.”’ 

Through a rapid survey of settlements in a number of cities, she collected impressions 
of groups and people in settlements, and portrays in vivid, conversational style the 
meetings ske shared and the people with whom she talked. To record a single con- 
versation, or a single session of a group does not give a well-rounded picture of the 
rather complicated processes of group participation and action. But from the pictures 
presented one gets a glimpse into the vital ways in which “learning takes place’”’ in 
varied adult groups of the settlements. 

Educational experiments in settlements are traced from the early nineties to the 
present co-operation with the federal program of adult education and workers’ educa- 
tion. The limitations of space and equipment of today, the need of more skilled workers, 
the differences in philosophy and procedures, the difficulty of analyzing the processes 
of informal education, are balanced against the flexibility and freedom that underlie 
many a settlement program, and the possibilities and actualities of experimentation 


which may lead to basic changes in it. 
Lea D. TAYLOR 


CHICAGO COMMONS 


The Greatest American Woman, Lucretia Mott. By Lloyd C. M. Hare. New 

York: American Historical Society, Inc., 1937. Pp. 307. $5.00. 

This biography traverses the period from the 1790’s in Nantucket, where members 
of the early Coffin family held public office, both executive and judicial, and where 
Lucretia Coffin Mott was born and spent her childhood, until the time of her death 
toward the end of the year 1880 (January 3, 1793—October 11, 1880). She was of dis- 
tinguished lineage. She was nearly related collaterally to Benjamin Franklin, and to 
narrate her experiences is to review the struggles of those decades toward the realization 
of the revolutionary claim for liberty and equality and the right of all to participate in 
the enjoyments of life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 

The outward world in the United States has become so different a place that it is 
difficult to recall and to portray the courage, ability, and devotion required of those 
who went out against the wrongs and evils of Lucretia Mott’s time. Oberlin College is 
celebrating the one-hundredth anniversary of the admission of women and Negroes to 
equal educational opportunities with white male students, but not even at Oberlin at 
first were women students allowed to read their own graduating essays. Conservative 
Connecticut and Philadelphia mobbed white women who tried to speak in behalf of 
the emancipation of the slave; the English Anti-slavery Conference would not admit 
the women delegates sent by the United States organizations; the legal position of the 
wifs in relation to the husband was jestingly described as marriage making them one 
when he was the one. 
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We adjust ourselves so easily to any new freedom that the earlier limitations are 
easily forgotten, and this review of Lucretia Coffin Mott’s series of self-liberating de- 
cisions with regard to her religious affiliation, her public influence, and her leadership 
in the field of domestic relations should find a cordial welcome among students of a 
period so filled with spiritual as well as physical conflict. 

The accounts of the experiences in England in 1840, when the women delegates 
were refused admission and Garrison sat with them in the gallery behind the screen, 
and Elizabeth Cady Stanton, whose husband supported the policy of exclusion, was 
won to the cause of women’s emancipation and of the events preceding the Seneca 
Falls gathering eight years later, when the Woman’s Rights Movement was formally 
inaugurated, are especially welcome to those interested in the Woman’s Movement. 
The descriptions of the volume and variety of the work done by Lucretia Mott as the 
head of a household in which husband and children were cared for, fugitive slaves were 
received and forwarded to their safety, and guests representing every aspect of social 
and economic well-being were hospitably entertained for long periods of time, while 
prompt response was made to the incessant demand for public service, raise doubts as 
to the effect of labor-saving devices on the actual output of the ablest women today. 

The volume is delightfully illustrated and handsomely printed, and is a dignified 


tribute to a great American. 
SoPo 


Child Welfare Legislation in Maryland, 1634-1936. By Rev. Epwarp J. 
O’BRIEN. Washington, D.C.: Catholic University of America, 1937. Pp. 
v+375. $1.00. 

The author of this ambitious volume has by no means limited his material to the 
field of child welfare as stated in the title. He has ranged rather over the development 
of the Maryland poor law in the provincial period and into the more specialized forms 
of public relief of later periods, even including the old age pension plan, the develop- 
ment of public health, care for the insane, and the Board of State Aid and Charities. 
In the field of child welfare the subjects are also of wide scope, including in addition to 
provisions for the destitute, handicapped, and delinquent child, the child labor legisla- 
tion, provision for education and health, adoption, desertion and nonsupport, laws 
protecting morals, and statutes pertaining to kidnapping. It seems obvious, then, that 
each of the twenty-four chapters dealing with a particular subject can be little more 
than summaries. 

While the reader is thus handicapped in obtaining a picture from this diffuse ma- 
terial of the public child welfare provision of Maryland, the study has value as an 
encyclopedic reference work which would serve as a starting-point for more detailed 
study of each service. 

This reviewer questions the comparative value of a study limited to legislation, thus 
omitting the contemporary records which show the actual use made of the statutes, and 
wonders if a less ambitious range of material treated from the standpoint both of legis. 
lation and of administration is in the long run not more helpful. 

The usefulness of the volume as a reference book is seriously limited by its lack of 
index. 


M.-C. 
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The Diary of a Housing Manager. By ABRAHAM GOLDFELD. Chicago: Na- 
tional Association of Housing Officials, 1938. Pp. ix+115. $1.00. 

The Diary is the day-by-day record of the experiences of the manager of the Lavan- 
burg Homes in New York from June 1, 1927, to December 26, 1930. Entries in the 
Diary are not made every day, but during the first year of Mr. Goldfeld’s manage- 
ment of the Homes he let few days pass without recording a brief account of the routine, 
or unusual, events of the day. At the end of the Diary a summary statement of ex- 
perience from 1931 to 1937 is given. 

Lavanburg Homes were built by Fred L. Lavanburg on the Lower East Side of 
New York City for persons of low incomes. The Homes contain 113 apartments of 
three, four, or five rooms at an average monthly rental of about seven dollars per room 
per month—no profit or interest was expected—and the Homes are exempt from taxes. 
Although there are important differences between the management problems of Lavan- 
burg Homes and a public housing project, such as the Jane Addams Houses in Chicago, 
they were intended for approximately the same income group, and this informal ac- 
count of the problems of a housing manager and how he met them should be interesting 
to the managers and staffs of our new housing projects, and to students of the problems 
of public housing. 

The great variety of the details to which the housing manager must give his atten- 
tion is surprising to one who has not participated in the experience. Perhaps the most 
important impression one gets from the Diary is the large amount of time and attention 
which Mr. Goldfeld gave to providing facilities for, and superivision of, recreational 
activities; it was by means of these activities that much of the group discipline and 


interest in the good of the Homes were developed among the tenants. 
Ro C.W. 


Mental Hygiene in Old Age. New York: Family Welfare Association of America, 

1937. Pp. 50. $0.40. 

The six papers presented in this pamphlet were given as weekly lectures offered by 
the New York City Committee on Mental Hygiene of the State Charities Aid Associa- 
tion during the spring of 1937. The publication of this material is timely in view of the 
recently established Old Age Assistance Program under the Social Security Act, which 
brings this age group into the arena of social concern. It is of particular interest also 
in view of the changing times which make this life-period increasingly problematic. In 
this connection Dr. A. Kardiner states in his paper on “Psychological Factors in Old 
Age’’: “The problem of the aged is no less pressing than those of delinquency and 
criminality, though it is less obstreperous and demanding. A society in which mutual 
hostility is not as keen as it is in ours would recognize the fact that our economy has, 
for the average citizen of our world, moved the time of aging long ahead of its natural 
time. This is at variance with another tendency of our culture, which is to prolong the 
span of life, as well as to save more lives. The least it can do is to remove the hardships 
of economic want from those who never had the opportunity or craft to provide for 
themselves in our unfriendly world..... The mental hygiene clinic should more fre- 
quently be used for their problems” (p. 26). 

These papers approach the problems of old age from a number of angles. There are 
two articles by psychiatrists: Dr. Kardiner discusses the psychological factors with 
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particular reference to the part that our culture plays in making this life-period a 
traumatic one, while Dr. Karl M. Bowman deals with the psychopathological conditions 
peculiar to the later years of life, focusing upon the social implications of these disease 
types. There are two discussions by physicians: Dr. Frederic D. Zeman writes of the 
physical illness to which the aged person is subject, covering also the attendant men- 
tal attitudes, and Dr. Alfred E. Cohn discusses the physiological changes that occur in 
the process of aging. These presentations should be particularly helpful to social work- 
ers. Of particular interest also are two papers by social workers: Flora Fox, of the 
Jewish Social Service Association, New York, gives thoughtful consideration to the 
case-work problems that are created in family relationships occasioned by the presence 
of the aged. Gladys Fisher, of the Division of Old Age Security, New York State De- 
partment of Social Welfare, focuses upon mental hygiene problems in relation to the 
requirements under which the Old Age Assistance Law of the Social Security Program 
operates. It is gratifying to see this awakened concern for the mental health of the 
aged. These papers should be of interest to all social case workers—and particularly 
helpful to those workers who are engaged in case work in the old age assistance pro- 
grams. 


. i 
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Twenty-fifth Annual Report of the Secretary of Labor for the Fiscal Year 
Ended June 30, 1937. Washington, D.C.: Government Printing 
Office, 1937. Pp. viit+139. $0.15. 


In the first twelve pages of this Report Secretary Perkins summarizes the 
work of the Department of Labor and the problems that have come before it 
during the past year. Detailed reports by the heads of the several bureaus fol- 
low. 

As this is the twenty-fifth annual report it marks a milestone in the federal 
government’s efforts to, quoting the language of the act creating the Depart- 
ment, “foster, promote, and develop the welfare of the wage-earners of the 
United States, to improve their working conditions, and to advance their profit- 
able employment.” Unquestionably the issues presented to the Department 
during the past year have been more important and the work accomplished 
greater than in any previous year. In the bitter labor controversies which 
characterized last year, Miss Perkins has often served as a whipping post, but 
those who know the contribution she herself has made and the work of the 
Department she has guided realize how persistently and skilfully she has for- 
warded the objectives of a national labor department. 

The conclusions that Miss Perkins reaches after surveying the problem and 
work of the past year are briefly as follows: 


1. The growth of organized labor in membership and in public significance in the 
last two years has been remarkable. .... 

Clearly this increase in numbers and importance brings to organized labor great 
obligations and responsibilities. These obligations are to industry and to the country 
as well as to its members. There is every indication that they can and will be dis- 
charged faithfully..... 

2. Labor problems cannot be solved solely by laws. There must be mutual agreement, 
good faith, and understanding and cooperation by employers and workers. ... . There 
must be industrial peace but with justice. 

3. The workers’ desire for stability of income and job, and the industries’ equal 
need for the best use of plant and machinery indicate that the next great step in indus- 
trial management in this country will be made by management and labor working 
together in the conscious development of scientific methods of stabilizing both produc- 
tion and work in American industries... .. 

Neither of these can be effectively accomplished without the informed and vigorous 
participation of organized workers [pp. i1-12]. 
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The reports of the individual bureaus are all of interest to social workers, 
although they will doubtless turn first to the report of the Children’s Bureau. 
Miss Lenroot concludes with eleven recommendations. The first relates to the 
place of the Bureau in the reorganization of government departments. Her 
recommendation is that “the scope of the Children’s Bureau as a broadly con- 
ceived center of information and service in all phases of child life and as a 
medium for Federal assistance to the States in furthering maternal and child 
welfare and in promoting and maintaining adequate standards for juvenile em- 
ployment should be kept intact” (pp. 126-27). The next recommendation is 
that the Bureau’s “resources for fundamental research in all the fields of ma- 
ternal and child welfare and for maintaining and developing current statistical 
reports” (p. 127) be expanded and that it be enabled to report more promptly 
and effectively the results of its research and experience. Miss Lenroot also 
makes four proposals for amendment or expansion of the services for children 
and mothers under the Social Security Act as follows: (1) that the appropria- 
tion under Title V, Part 1 be increased to provide medical and nursing care for 
mothers and infants especially in rural areas and small towns and in the low- 
income families; (2) consideration of whether Title V, Part 2 should include not 
only crippled children but the physically and mentally handicapped also; (3) 
extension of the Child Welfare Services under Title V, Part 3; (4) inclusion of 
Puerto Rico in the maternal and child welfare program under the Act. 

In addition Miss Lenroot sees great need for research and demonstration 
in methods of community organization for the prevention and treatment of de- 
linquency, the enactment of a federal child labor law similar to the Act of 1916, 
which was held unconstitutional, and ratification of the Child Labor Amend- 
ment. In her moods of greatest optimism Miss Lenroot cannot have thought 
that all these recommendations would be carried out this year. Although they 
all are important and immediately necessary, there will undoubtedly be the 
usual discouraging delay. 

There is not space for more than passing comment on some of the other 
bureau reports. It is encouraging to find that the Employment Service reported 
an increase of 81 per cent in the number of placements in private employment 
reflecting both last year’s rise in employment and increased use of the Service 
by employers. While unemployment compensation will put new duties on the 
Employment Service, its place in this system should lead, as it has in England, 
to increased use of the Employment Service by employers and a better organiza- 
tion of the employment market. 

The usefulness of the Bureau of Labor Statistics has been greatly extended 
under the direction of Commissioner Isador Lubin. As its work is basic to a 
preventive program in the dependency field, its publications are followed by 
all social workers interested in social and economic planning. 

The report of the Immigration Bureau is signed by the acting commissioner, 
who served during the period following the death of Colonel MacCormack and 
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the appointment of his successor. Colonel MacCormack, during his less than 
four years as commissioner, was astonishingly successful in increasing the effi- 
ciency of the service and at the same time in humanizing the approach to the 
enforcement of our immigration laws. He also is responsible for the bill to 
improve the immigration law which is still pending. Colonel MacCormack’s 
unfinished tasks have fallen on the shoulders of Lawrence Houghteling, who 
social workers of Chicago know will be eager to carry on the service in the 
MacCormack tradition. But more than mere carrying-on is necessary, and Mr. 
Houghteling will have the interest and support of social workers and those 
interested in public administration if he will undertake to study and improve 
the administrative machinery he is now directing. 
GRACE ABBOTT 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Second Annual Report of the Social Security Board, Fiscal Year Ended 
June 30, 1937, with Supplementary Data for July 1, 1937, to October 
31, 1937. Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1937. Pp. 
xili+ 205. $0.30. 

This Report of the Social Security Board on its administration of the pro- 
gram for assistance to the aged, blind, and dependent children, and unemploy- 
ment compensation, in which the states share responsibility, and the federal 
system of old age benefits will doubtless be studied by all those interested in 
public welfare, so an extended review is unnecessary. Under the circumstances 
it is enough to say that it is a carefully prepared account of the Board’s trustee- 
ship. Special attention should, however, be called to the fact that Appendix 
C gives much material of great interest to social workers which had not previous- 
ly been available and is not discussed in the body of the Board’s Report. 

Chapters on the grants-in-aid under the Security Act for general public health 
services, maternal and infant care, crippled children, and child welfare services, 
for which the Social Security Board has no administrative control or direction, 
are also included, so that a complete picture of the value of the Social Security 
Act is available in a single volume. 


GA; 


Juvenile-Court Statistics, Year Ended December 31, 1934, and Federal 
Juvenile Offenders, Year Ended June 30, 1935 (U.S. Children’s Bu- 
reau Pub. No. 235). Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 
1937. Pp. iv+106. $0.15. 

This document includes the eighth annual report on juvenile-court statistics 
and the third report on federal juvenile offenders. The juvenile-court statistics 
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are slowly but steadily expanding, and it seems clear that future growth will be 
in the direction of state-wide material. The present report includes data from 
four entire states (Connecticut, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Utah) and 
from areas of Indiana and New York comprising 76 and 93 per cent, respectively, 
of the population of those states. In addition, figures are presented for 39 courts 
in 19 other states and from the District of Columbia—a total of 334 courts. 

At several points in the text the reader is warned of the hazards inherent 
in the calculation of rates. For example, on page 20 the report states: 


Juvenile-delinquency rates are a direct expression of the amount of delinquency 
dealt with by the courts among children of juvenile-court age. They are not an expres- 
sion of the total amount of delinquency in the community because many agencies work 
with children who present problems of delinquency, and the number of children brought 
to courts depends on the work of the organizations assisting with the problems and on 
the attitude of the community toward both the organization and the court. 


This point is exceedingly important. The ignoring of it by some research workers 
has had such a misleading influence upon analysis of the problem of juvenile 
delinquency, that the New York Welfare Council recently thought it worth 
while to devote great effort to a searching inquiry into the question. In view of 
what both this report and the New York study say on this matter, a question 
may be raised as to whether some term might not well be substituted for the 
inclusive-sounding phrase “‘juvenile-delinquency rates.” Would it, for example, 
be more nearly accurate to use the cumbersomely hyphenated expression “‘juve- 
nile-court-delinquency rates’’? 

Even though the rates are of questionable value for purposes of intercom- 
munity comparison, there are many other tables, of course, that contain in- 
formation of great interest and value to probation officers and to other social 
workers. 

The data on federal juvenile offenders were compiled by the Bureau of Prisons 
of the Department of Justice. The figures were submitted to this agency by 
United States marshals and United States probation officers and by federal 
institutions that receive federal juvenile offenders by court commitment. Thus 
the facts cover all federal juvenile offenders brought to the attention of United 
States probation officers in Puerto Rico and in seventy-two federal judicial 
districts comprising 91 per cent of the population in the forty-eight states. The 
comparisons indicate that a larger number of juveniles violated federal laws 
and were brought to the attention of federal authorities in the year ended June 
30, 1935, than in the preceding year. Increases were likewise shown in the 
number received in jails to be held pending trial, in the number placed on pro- 
bation, and in the number received under sentence in jails and in federal in- 
stitutions. 


«Sophia Moses Robison, Can Delinquency Be Measured? New York: Columbia 
University, 1936. 
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This increase in the number of offenders arose mainly from a rise in the 
violations of the liquor laws, though increases also appeared in other important 
categories, including violations of the Motor Vehicle Theft Act and the postal 


laws. 
W. McM. 


A Borstal Experiment in Vocational Guidance. By ALEC RopcET. (Medi- 
cal Research Council, Industrial Health Research Board Report No. 
78.) London: H.M. Stationery Office, 1937. Pp. iii+5o. od. 

This is an interesting report of an experimental study of the assignment of 
boys to the various work groups in the borstals, as the English institutions for 
the delinquent are called, made by the staff of the National Institute of Indus- 
trial Psychology. Four hundred boys were tested and rated for intelligence, 
judgment of shapes, mechanical ability, manual dexterity, and temperament. 
Two hundred were advised by the examiners as to the work group to which 
they should be assigned, while as a control group two hundred were assigned by 
the school officials in the usual way. 

Determination of the criterions of success in assignment presented difficul- 
ties. The boy’s contentment as registered in the number of requests for a change 
of work was considered as a test of successful assignment but performance— 
very poor, poor, average, good, and very good—was finally used. By this test 
the vocational adviser’s recommendations were, for every occupational group, 
more successful than the housemaster’s recommendations in the control group 
but especially superior in the group taking training for fitters and plumbers, 
blacksmiths, tailors, and gardeners. In the latter two, of those recommended 
by the advisers roo per cent proved to be Grade A workers while of those recom- 
mended for these occupations by the housemasters only 33 and 30 per cent, 
respectively received so high a rating. 

The author of the report is of the opinion that the experiment represents 
only a minimum of the potential value of scientific determination of the occupa- 
tions for which the boys are best fitted and for which they should therefore be 
trained. In his opinion, “among the factors operating against the new pro- 
cedure in this experimental project were (1) the adviser’s inevitably limited 
knowledge of the requirements of the Borstal work-parties; (2) his scanty 
knowledge of the importance of the various tests for these work-parties; (3) 
the absence of reliable Borstal averages for these tests; and (4) the absence of 
opportunity for a prolonged study of the temperamental makeup of the boys 
concerned” (p. 29). So impressed was the Departmental Committee on the 
Employment of Prisoners with the value of the methods for determining train- 
ing assignments used in the study that it has already suggested that house- 
masters and assistant housemasters be trained in the technique of vocational 
advice and occupational analysis. 


G. A. 
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Report of the Departmental Committee on the Hours of Employment of Y oung 
Persons in Certain Unregulated Occupations. (Cmd. 5394.) London: 
H. M. Stationery Office, 1937. Pp. 50. od. 


The unregulated employment covered by this Report includes van (delivery) 
and errand boys, messengers and porters, page (bell) boys or lift (elevator) or 
other attendants in hotels or places of public entertainment. According to the 
census figures, the number of young persons so employed is probably as many 
as 125,000 (p. 11) between fourteen and eighteen years of age and 36,000 were 
covered in the Committee’s investigations. The Committee found the van boys 
were employed long hours, and in the messenger, hotel, and cinema service, 
nightwork as well as long hours was a serious problem. There was a general 
demand that regulation by the central authority should extend to all occupa- 
tions and that it should be enforced by the Home Office. This the Committee 
found desirable and recommended that pending the adoption of comprehensive 
legislation the hours for these hitherto unregulated occupations should be forty- 
eight hours a week and ten hours a day, with strictly limited overtime permitted 
for the sixteen- to eighteen-year group, the prohibition of employment for those 
under eighteen between 10:00 P.M. and 6:00 A.M., and one and one-half days’ rest 
a week. Enforcement, the Committee recommended, should be lodged with 
the Factory Department of the Home Office when the employment is in con- 
nection with factories, docks, and warehouses, and with the local authorities 
now responsible for the administration of the Shops Act in the case of the 
other employment. J. Hallsworth, author of Protective Legislation for Shop and 


Office Employees, was the labor member of the Committee. 
GA. 


A Proposed Plan for the Care of Indigent Single Men in Los Angeles 
County, California: A Study. Los Angeles County. Department of 
Budget and Research, 1937. Pp. 106. 


Pressed by an “acute financial situation” in Los Angeles County, the Depart- 
ment of Budget and Research has attempted to devise a more economical 
method to assist “indigent single men.’”? The Department proposes the estab- 
lishment of a combination work camp and “‘infirmary base” for the care of a 
selected group of eight hundred men. That the plan places emphasis upon pro- 
viding more effective and comprehensive health services is worthy of note. This 
emphasis is discerned in the following excerpt from the plan that describes the 
probable basis upon which the men would be selected. 


1. Three hundred indigent single men from hotels and housekeeping rooms 

2. One hundred indigent single men from hotels and rooming houses that have or are 
suspected of having venereal diseases 

3. One hundred indigent single men now being cared for in board and care homes 
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4. One hundred aged single men, ambulatory or convalescent, who are now confined 


to private rest homes 
5. Two hundred tubercular cases, ambulatory or convalescent, who are now confined 
in private rest homes 


The three hundred men in the first group would be expected to do most of the 
maintenance and farm-project work, in return for their care, rather than for 
wages. Reports from the La Guardia camp in New York indicate that the pay- 
ment of wages to workers has shown constructive results in the rehabilitation 
of men. The payment of wages is a factor that the proponents of this plan may 
wish to consider when and if the ‘‘infirmary base”’ is established. 

It is stated that the ‘‘infirmary base’”’ would have all the advantages of a 
work camp but none of the disadvantages. It would seem that this hope might 
be jeopardized by the application of a proposal in the plan that the camp will 
provide the relief agencies with an opportunity “to apprehend malingerers and 
provide work for them to do.’’ The compulsory “either/or” aspect of indoor 
relief has always been one of its chief blights. 

The “‘infirmary base” is to be located in a remote section of the county and 
constructed to permit the segregation of men with tuberculosis or venereal 
diseases. A resident physician, nurses, and three junior medical social workers 
are to be employed on a full-time basis to administer the medical and medical 
social services. The authors must have realized that a badly run institution is 
deplorable when they recommended that the “infirmary base” should not be 
established unless a ‘‘capable executive” is appointed to manage it. 

Although the camp is to be developed on a ranch distant from urban centers, 
the plan calls for job contacts for the employable men through the existing pub- 
lic employment services. A vocational training program is to be one of the 
major services of the “‘infirmary base.”’ 

This study should be of interest to social workers as it describes an attempt 
to make an analysis of administrative, assistance, and service costs of outdoor 
relief, of private rest-home care, as well as of board and home care. There is an 
effort to relate these costs to the quality.and quantity of services received by 
the men under the foregoing types of care. The enthusiasm with which the 
authors claim that the “‘infirmary base’’ will provide a better quality of services 
may be questioned by some students of public welfare unless the selection of 
men is made carefully from among those who can be expected to respond to 
rehabilitation under an institutional plan. 

The authors state that the Los Angeles Department of Charities has no 
studies of the problem of a “‘permanent”’ case load of “indigent single men.” 
If they imply that such a study should be made by that Department there 


should be a few who would not approve the idea. 
GLENN H. JoHNSON 


SocrAL SECURITY BoarD 
WasarnctTon, D.C. 


t Annual Report of Department of Public Welfare (New York City, 1936). 
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STATE REPORTS 
CALIFORNIA 


Biennial Report of the Department of Social Welfare of the State of Cali- 
fornia, July 1, 1934, to June 30, 1936, with Additional Data, July 1, 
1932, to June 30, 1934. FLORENCE L. TURNER, Director. Sacramento, 
1937. Pp. 85. 

This document consists of the reports of the supervisors of the various 
divisions of the State Department. There is no foreword or introductory chap- 
ter by the director. Hence the reader finds it impossible to obtain from the 
Report a synthetic view of the accomplishments of the Department and to 
determine whether the total program is oriented in the direction of constructive 
development. 

Although the statistics are interesting, the textual comment in the divisional 
reports is, in the main, innocuous and dull. An important exception is en- 
countered in the report of Mary E. Cronen, supervisor of the Division of Hos- 
pitals. This section analyzes the findings in a recent interesting survey of the 
intake policies of county hospitals and ends with a definite set of objectives to 
be sought by the Division in the biennium 1937-38. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Report of the State Board of Public Welfare and Its Successor the Division 
of Welfare of the State Board of Welfare and Relief for the Biennial 
Period Ending June 30, 1936. Concord, N.H., 1936. Pp. 107. 

In addition to a general report relating to the total activities of the Board 
this document contains sections concerning the work of the following depart- 
mental services: Child Welfare; Deaf and Blind; Tubercular Patients; Veterans 
Service; Cancer Patients. It contains also a list of the homes, hospitals, and 
charitable and correctional institutions in the state, both public and private, 
with the population of each distributed by sex. The statistical tables in the 
Appendix show, among other things, that in the four years ending June 30, 
1936, the ten counties of New Hampshire accepted for care 805 indigent 
individuals with legal settlement in twenty-one other states and in Canada. 

Perhaps the most interesting development described in the Report relates to 
the establishment of a social service exchange on a state-wide basis, supported 
exclusively by public funds. Evidently the plan is to make registration manda- 
tory, for the Report says: “‘We feel that this Index should be well in operation 
within two years, but legislation will be necessary in order to be sure that the 
numerous agencies in the state which are handling social cases shall properly 
record them with the Index office” (p. 12). This is an approach to the problem 
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of identification and clearance that will be watched with great interest in 
other parts of the country. 

Another very interesting recommendation relates to child welfare. The pro- 
posal is that the costs be borne exclusively by the state rather than by the 
towns and counties, as at present. In support of this plan the Report says: “It 
is extremely embarrassing to have cases of neglect come to our attention which 
should be cleared up and to find that the parents have a legal settlement in a 
town which is already overburdened with debt and has a very high tax rate so 
that it is nearly impossible to do anything because of lack of funds” (p. 19). A 
similar point of view with respect to child welfare and other services has de- 
veloped in other states in recent years, indicating that dissatisfaction with ex- 
isting methods of finance is by no means a narrowly localized phenomenon. 


NEW YORK 
Social Statistics, Vol. I, Nos. 1, 2, and 3. Albany: New York State De- 

partment of Social Welfare, July, August, September, 1937. Pp. 32. 

This is the first number of a monthly statistical bulletin issued under the 
direction of the New York State Department of Social Welfare as reorganized 
July 1, 1937. Doubtless the format of the bulletin will improve as the Research 
Department begins to draw abreast of its recently enlarged responsibilities. 
At present the bulletin is inferior in appearance to the bulletins published in 
several other states, notably Indiana and Michigan. 

The content of the New York bulletin, however, is perhaps more interesting 
than any of the state bulletins now being published. One reason for this is that 
the functions intrusted to the New York State Department are exceptionally 
comprehensive. In addition to the tables concerning home relief, W.P.A., old 
age assistance, aid to dependent children, and assistance to the blind—programs 
covered in several of the state bulletins—the New York bulletin contains in 
addition data concerning children in foster-care of public and private agencies 
and institutions, and movement of population in the New York State training 
schools for children. The section on business conditions, including index num- 
bers of factory employment and payrolls, is similar to the material appearing 
in other state bulletins—notably that of Illinois. 

The data concerning general home relief are given by welfare districts and 
show administrative salaries separately from relief expenditures. The figures 
on Aid to Dependent Children are given by counties rather than by welfare 
districts. This difference is somewhat confusing to the lay reader, but is un- 
avoidable, of course, owing to the provisions governing the administration of 
these services. In general, it may be said that the bulletin will be of great service 
to those who are interested in following the developments in the Empire State 
of what has recently been called the ‘“‘major business of government.” 
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OHIO 


Fifteenth Annual Report of the Ohio Department of Public Welfare, Year 
Ended December 31, 1936. Mrs. MARGARET M. ALLMAN, Director. 
Columbus, 1937. Pp. 628. 

This voluminous Report is very uneven in quality and interest. It consists 
of introductory statements by the director and by the executive division, sepa- 
rate reports submitted by the chiefs of all the bureaus and divisions, and, finally, 
individual statements by each of the superintendents and wardens of the numer- 
ous state institutions. Each of these numerous sections includes statistical 
tables. Since the textual comment is, in some instances, scanty, the frequent 
intrusion of many pages of statistics impedes the flow of the document. The 
statistics are interesting and useful but in many cases might better have been 
relegated to an appendix. 

The two most provocative segments of the Report were prepared by the 
manager of the Department of Manufacturing and Sales (pp. 157-75) and by 
the chief of the Division of Aid for the Aged (pp. 244-66), respectively. The 
first of these contains a forthright discussion of the perennial problem of prison 
industries. As any traveler on the highways of Ohio would guess, the state 
owns two brick plants. These two plants, which originally provided employ- 
ment for 650 prisoners, have not produced a single brick in five years. This 
means that equipment valued at $420,147.92 (p. 164) has been lying idle. 
“Their combined yearly production,” says the Report, “would be 17,500,000 
paving bricks with state sale value of $14 per thousand, amounting to $245,000. 
The present price of No. 1 paving brick from outside plants is not less than $30 
per thousand, which is $16, or 114 per cent, more than state-made brick.” A 
thoughtful discussion of the problem of therapy in prison administration fol- 
lows, and terminates with these observations: “No thoughtful . . . . citizen who 
has proper knowledge of such problems and conditions would favor such a 
harmful program....in our welfare institutions. It is regrettable that any 
legislator would sponsor such destructive legislation and one may have cause 
to wonder just why such an attitude is taken” (p. 169). 

The report of the Division of Aid for the Aged is worth examining for a 
totally different reason. The best reading in this section is what one reads be- 
tween the lines. A lengthy letter to the chief of the division from the governor 
of the state is quoted in toto. The letter sets forth the achievements of the 
administration in the suppression of bootlegging and the resultant trebling of 
state revenues from liquor taxes. “Upon receipt of the above-mentioned letter,” 
says the Report, “the Division ordered effective with the month of August all 
grants of Aid [to the aged] of $20 or more per month increased to $30, the maxi- 
mum, and all grants of Aid less than $20 per month to be increased a flat $10” 
(p. 249). Meantime another division of the Department reports (p. 195): “The 
work of the Division [of charities] has been made very difficult because counties 
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while committing children to the state with the implied obligation to pay, have 
not met that obligation, and we have been unable to pay bills incurred for 
clothing and medicine, and have had to keep boarding mothers, who needed 
their money, waiting for some time.” 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Biennial Report of the Department of Public Welfare, State of West Virginia, 
July 1, 1934, to July 1, 1936. By Francis W. Turner, Director. 
Charleston, W.Va., 1936. Pp. 4o. 

This is the final biennial report of the West Virginia State Department of 
Public Welfare, which, by the Public Welfare Act of 1936, became part of the 
new State Department of Public Assistance. Since most of the work of the 
Department had been in the field of child welfare, the plan was, according to the 
Report, to continue its functions in a Children’s Bureau within the newly created 
Department of Public Assistance. 

The present Report contains three sections, each prepared by a chief of a 
division. Of these sections, the most interesting relates to the work of the 
Division of Dependent Children. It is clear that this Division had, since its 
establishment in 1931, made significant progress. In the beginning the Division 
had to rely almost entirely upon free foster-homes for the care of its wards. 
Consequently, many problem children had to be returned to the counties to be 
dealt with as delinquents and, in some cases, sent to the industrial school even 
though they had committed no actual offense. But, by the end of the period, 
funds had been obtained to board problem children in foster-homes and to 
supervise their care and education. 

Likewise, in 1934, the Division surveyed the county infirmaries and found 
200 children living in them, some of whom had known no other type of care for 
several years. The Division removed 175 of these children to a summer camp at 
once and in the autumn placed a majority of them either in their own homes or 
in foster-homes. 

The section prepared by the Division of Crippled Children contains some 
interesting statistics—particularly the distribution by diagnosis. The report of 
the Division of Veterans’ Affairs consists chiefly of an exposition of the types of 
benefits to which veterans are eligible under existing provisions of law. 
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